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Demands Increasing for Reinforcing Steel 


Portland Cement Industry Celebrating Its Centennial 


This Year Now a Large Consumer of Steel 


in Various Forms 


BY L. N. DURYEA 


ROM casual consideration, there might seem to be 

but little significance to those associated with the 

iron and steel industries in the statement that 
the shipments of Portland cement increased more than 
15 per cent during 1923 
over those of the previous 
year. Yet when it is real- 
ized that at least 60 per 
cent of the total output of 
the cement plants in the 
United States—and that 
means nearly two-thirds of 
545,000,000 sacks—goes in- 
to construction that entails 
the use of more or less re- 
inforcing steel, it has more 
than a passing interest to 
the producer of steel, and 
particularly of bars. 

Not so many years ago, 
reinforced concrete con- 
struction was still in the 
experimental stage and it 
is comparatively recently 
that iron and steel produc- 
tion figures have listed con- 
crete bars and reinforcing 
mesh among the leading 
articles. But within the 
past few years consider- 
able progress has _ been 
made in the _ designing 
of reinforced construction 
with the result that both 
the cement manufacturer 
and the steel producer have 
seen a greater portion of 





ton to San Francisco, returning by the way of New 
Orleans and Atlanta. And of this amount nearly 3000 
miles was reinforced, requiring about 44,000 tons of 
reinforced steel deformed bars in its construction. 

The United States Geo- 
logical Survey in its report 
on the cement industry for 
1922, published some fig- 
ures on the distribution of 
cement for various kinds of 
construction. Based on a 
similar proportion, the 1923 
output shows that the con- 
struction of public and com- 
mercial buildings, requiring 
some 35,400,000 bbl. of 
Portland cement, is the 
dominating factor in the 
use of this material. And 
practically all of the con- 
crete in this class of con- 
struction is reinforced in 
some form. 

In the concrete con- 
struction divided among 
the railroads, river and 
harbor developments, 
dams and water power 
projects, bridges, storage 
tanks and reservoirs, it has 
been estimated that an- 
other 11,500,000 bbl. of 
Portland cement were used. 
While in all probability the 
proportion of plain con- 
erete used for these pur- 
poses exceeded that for 


their output devoted to this Some of the More Recent Installations of the Rotary buildings, there is reason 


combined use. 

Concrete construction as 
a whole showed a large in- 
crease in 1923 over the 
previous twelve months, 
but no doubt the greatest ratio of gain was in the use 
of reinforcing wire mesh. In concrete road construc- 
tion, especially, has the stee] industry been called upon 
for greater quantities of its product. 

Last year there was laid in roads and streets in 
the United States the equivalent of 7490 miles of 18-ft. 
road—sufficient to build a national highway from Bos- 


Kilns Are Credited with Being the Largest Pieces of to believe that as much as 

Movable Machinery in Existence. The iron and steel 

work in the rotary kilns 240 ft. long and 11 ft. in 
diameter will weigh over 800,000 Ib. 


three-fourths of the con- 
crete going into such con- 
struction was reinforced by 
steel. 

The development of small concrete products has 
also opened up somewhat of a new field for the use of 
reinforcing steel. For instance, in replacing the old 
wooden silo by one made of concrete staves, steel is 
finding a field of use little before exploited. And in 
one county in Illinois where there are 2000 farms there 
are 2000 concrete silos. Then, too, practically all con- 
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crete pipe above 24 in. in diameter is reinforced with 
steel mesh and not infrequently the joints are cast 
iron. Recently a concrete-lined cast iron pipe has 
found its way into use for water mains—the concrete 
preventing the incrustation that has been the deterior- 
ating feature of cast iron pipes. In London, England, 
a pipe of this kind has been in service for transmitting 
illuminating gas. 

The fact that cement production in the United 
States has increased more than 170 times over in the 
past 30 years is due in a large measure to the wide- 
spread use of reinforced concrete. In 1895 when pro- 
duction first reached the million-barrel per year mark, 
reinforcing had hardly passed its introductory period, 
although the first use of reinforced concrete so far as 
is known occurred some 75 years ago—a quarter of a 
century after the introduction of Portland cement. 

No doubt, the bulk of the demand for iron and steel 
products in the cement manufacturing process is for 
the heavy machinery and the repair parts that must 
always be carried in stock to decrease the expensive 
shut-downs. In the average cement plant as much as 
a tenth of the inventoried value of the plant may be in- 


As Much as 30 to 

40 Tons of Steel 

Balls Are Used ina 

Modern Two-Com- 

partment Grinding 
Mill 
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Last Year the 
Equivalent of 3000 
Miles of Concrete 
Road Was Re- 
inforeced with Bars 
or Mesh. This use 
required about #4,- 


000 tons of steel 


vested in spare parts. The wear and tear of the heavy 
machinery in the grinding and burning processes of 
making cement compares somewhat with that in a 
rolling mill—repairs being frequent and break-downs 
likely to put the entire plant out of operation. 

There is perhaps no one industry comparable with 
that of making Portland cement that requires such 
heavy machinery as the gyratory crushers and the 
rotary kilns for crushing the raw materials and burn- 
ing them into Portland cement clinker. Crushers 
weighing as much as 450,000 lb. are in use in some 
plants. The iron and steel work in a modern rotary 
kiln of 240 ft. in length and 11 ft. in diameter wil! 
weigh about 800,000 lb.—the largest single piece of 
moving machinery in existence. Some of these kilns 
with their brick lining when operating with a charge 
of raw materials weigh as much as 10 all-steel Pull- 
man cars. 

Twice during the process of manufacturing Port- 
land cement, it is necessary to grind the material as 
fine as flour. For this purpose, ball and tube mills 
have been introduced which employ many tons of 
chilled iron cr steel balls to pound the hard material 
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to pieces. In some of these mills as many as 30 to 40 
tons of balls are used and an average sized cement 
plant that uses this method Of grinding €@xclusi¥ecly 
will buy as many as 200 tons of balls annually. 

The present year will mark the centennial of the 
patenting of Portland cement, for 100 years ago an 
obscure brick mason in the town of Leeds, England, 
terminated a long series of experiments by patenting 
an artificial stone that he described as Portland ce- 
ment. 
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In 1872 the first plant was started in the United 
States but expansion was slow until the early nineties 
when the rotary kiln and the burning of pulverized 
coal as a fuel was introduced. At the present time 
there are some 127 operating plants in this country. 
Last year they consumed over 10,500,000 tons of coal 
and supplied more than 3 per cent of the total tonnage 
of the railroads in producing more Portland cement 
than was produced in the other countries of the world 
combined. 





Iron and Steel Market in Belgium Is Seriously 
Disturbed 


WASHINGTON, June 24.—The entire market for iron 
and steel in Belgium is deranged and immediate pros- 
pects are unpromising, according to a cablegram re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce from Acting 
Commercial Attaché Samuel H. Gross, Brussels. Amer- 
ican inquiries for steel strips for binding bales have 
been noted. The readiness of steel and wire mills to 
accept business for quick deliveries is indicative of in- 
stability, the report says, and considerable sheet and 
plate orders from Chinese and South African consum- 
ers who ordinarily buy in Belgium are reported to have 
gone to Germany. Irregular Belgian quotations are 
declared to testify to the unfavorable outlook and Ger- 
man quotations on heavy grades run from five to seven 
shillings under the Belgian quotations. 

The temporary stimulation of the Belgian steel 
market as the result of the declining value of the franc, 
the acting commercial attaché says, was later handi- 
capped by general political uncertainty surrounding the 
French elections. Foreign buyers held off in the expec- 
tation that a settlement of the Ruhr labor difficulties 
would bring more favorable German quotations. Bel- 
gian mill and forge operators are now apprehensive 
as to the ease with which German producers recover 
from adverse industrial situations and immediately 
gather in foreign contracts at prices making local com- 
petition difficult, if not impossible. French and Luxem- 
burg competition is less critical than German at pres- 
ent. It is believed, the cable says, only a question of 
time when French price competition will be made to 
meet German rivalry. 

Slight improvement is noted in the Belgian pig iron 
market, but prices still are regarded as too high to 
attract large contracts. Nominal quotations on semi- 
finished steel remain stationary and the tonnage avail- 
able in the open market is still limited by local con- 
sumption. British buyers generally offer under Bel- 
gian figures. Export operations in finished steel are 
comparatively rare, but domestic buying is more active 
due to the expectation of a further decline in the franc. 
Owing to the exhaustion of forward orders, mills fre- 
quently are making concessions for firm contracts. It 
is reported that German producers are quoting bars 
two to three shillings under the prices of Belgian 
plants. 


Film of Wire Rope Manufacture 


Under the title “Heat-X, the Story of Wire Rope,” 
the John A. Roebling Sons Co., Trenton, N. J., 
has had made by the Pathéscope Co., 35 West Forty- 
second Street, New York, a five-reel film showing the 
making of wire rope from the loading of pig iron and 
scrap on the open-hearth charging cars to the testing 
of the completed rope. The pictures were taken both 
in the plant at Roebling, N. J., and in the main plant 
at Trenton. The story is carried through the open- 
hearth, blooming mill, billet, shear, rod mill and wire 
drawing stages at Roebling and then transferred to the 
big rope machines at Trenton. The film shows partic- 
ularly how the process is watched at every stage of 
manufacture, with all the checks of inspection and the 
occasional rejection of material which does not come 
up to exacting specifications. 

Closing this film, which was shown in New York 
June 20, was a view of a train, including four cars car- 
rying 160,000 Ib. of wire rope to the new Bear Moun- 


tain bridge over the Hudson, this shipment being the 
preliminary rope swung across the river and from 
which the main suspension cables will be laid up. The 
final cables will be made of wire 0.192 in. in diameter, 
this wire being drawn from rod of % to 9/16 in. 


Norwalk Iron Works Co. Sold 


Plant, equipment and good will ef the Norwalk Iron 
Works Co., Norwalk, Conn., have been sold to Charles 
B. Stanley, a Cleveland banker, and the sale has been 
confirmed by Judge Edwin S. Thomas of the United 
States District Court in Norwalk. The purchaser is a 
member of the Cleveland banking firm of Stanley & 
Bissell and represented bondholders, whose petition to 
foreclose a mortgage on the Norwalk property forced 
the company into bankruptcy last December. 

The Norwalk company, a new corporation, has been 
formed and will operate the plant, making compression 
machinery as heretofore, and extending its line te in- 
clude a complete range of air and gas compressors. 

Directors of the new company are Charles B. Stan- 
ley, Howard N. Bissell and George F. Griffith, Cleve- 
land; F. R. Hickman and E. H. Havens, Bridgeport, 
Conn., and R. C. Witmer and T. H. Hermanson of Nor- 
walk. The directors elected Mr. Havens president, Mr. 
Hickman vice-president and treasurer, R. C. Witmer, 
secretary, and T. H. Hermanson works manager. Mr. 
Havens was appointed receiver of the company when 
it was forced into bankruptcy. Mr. Hickman has been 
serving as general manager under the receivership. 


Iron League Asks Injunction Against Union 


A petition has been filed in the Supreme Court of 
New York by the New York Iron League asking a tem- 
porary injunction to restrain the iron workers’ union 
from continuing the strike which has been in force 
since May 1. It was asserted in the petition that mem- 
bers of the Iron League had incurred damages amount- 
ing to $5,000,000 through picketing tactics, in which, 
it is alleged, strikers resorted to bribery, vio- 
lence and intimidation, and employed illegal methods 
to prevent strikebreakers from working for members 
of the league. In the complaint it is stated that the 
origin of the dispute dates back to 1905, when the 
workers went out in defiance of an arbitration plan, 
and an agreemert for a closed shop is described as be- 
tween the Building Trades Employers’ Association and 
the Building Trades Council, effective Jan. 1, 1920. 
The Iron League has declined flatly any terms for a 
closed shop. 


The By-Products Coke Corporation, 332 South Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, has awarded a contract to the 
Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, for the construction of by- 
products coke ovens, 45 x 200 ft., and a bin, 44 x 90 ft., 
at its plant near Torrence Avenue and 114th Street, 
South Chicago. The improvements will cost $525,000. 
The By-Products Coke Corporation is a leading pro- 
ducer of foundry and furnace coke, as well as coke for 
the domestic trade. 


Members of the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents in southwestern Ohio held a meeting at Dayton, 
Ohio, June 19, at which the subject of governmental 
purchasing was the principal topic discussed. The 
members were the guests of the Cincinnati association 
at dinner. 


~ 





Safety Contest Results in a Tie 


Kentucky and Ohio Steel Makers Engage in Unique 


Rivalry—How the Campaign Was Organized 
and Carried On 


contest, now going on between the American Roll- 

ing Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio, and the Newport 
Rolling Mill Co., Andrews Steel Co., Globe Iron Roofing 
& Corrugating Co., and Newport Culvert Co., all at 
Newport, Ky. 

That two great competitive corporations operating 
the same kind of plants and having the same depart- 
ments could get together and stage a contest in the 
great work of accident prevention shows to what an 
extent the work for safety has a grip on the modern 
business executive. The second great feature at the 
Newport rolling mill is the nearing of the goal in an 
accident prevention campaign, which has been carried 
‘n sor the last year and more especially the last five 
months. This is more readily understood when we state 
that the 1800 to 2500 employees are almost all new men, 
a large number of whom came direct from the farm and 
hillside, with little conception of what mill work is and 
practically no idea of self-protection against accident 
in new and unusual surroundings. The third great out- 
standing feature, and perhaps the greatest, is the avid- 
ity and zeal with which these men have seized the op- 
portunity of making “safety first” a real live and exist- 
ing part of their lives and work. 

Taking these things up in order, the first two can 
be explained together. The plant had started, on the 
first of this year, a vigorous effort to cut down an 
appalling list of accidents which were coexistent with 
and largely the result of breaking in an entirely new 
organization, even to the extent of over half the force 
of foremen. Lost time accidents for 1923 had averaged 
a little over 25 per month. To start the campaign, a 
monthly safety dinner was added to the regular weekly 
foremen’s meeting. At these dinners were all superin- 
tendents, foremen and keymen of the plant. Safe prac- 
tices and accident prevention were the only subjects dis- 
cussed, and by these efforts, through the foremen, acci- 
dents were cut down successively from 21 in January 
to 8 in April. 

However, the ultimate goal was a long way off, 
unless the idea of safety was got to the individual 
workman, for, after all is said about “safety first,” it 
can be all summed up in the statement that accidents 
are prevented only by personal caution. 


" [contest are three outstanding features of the safety 


How the Contest Came About 


About this time the American Rolling Mill Co. was 
staging a campaign in Middletown and a direct chal- 
lenge resulted for a contest in accident prevention. To 
make the contest fairer, the three other companies men- 
tioned combined their efforts on one side and the Mid- 
diletown plant on the other. This brought plants having 
steel works, blooming and bar mills, sheet and jobbing 
mills, galvanizing and roofing departments on each side. 

One strict condition laid down was that the definition 
of a lost time accident should be the same for all. Thus, 
a lost time accident was defined as one in which the in- 
jured man was unable to assume his regular duties 
without help on the day following that on which the 
accident occurred, or one in which compensation was 
paid to the employee, regardless of whether he lost 
any time or not. 


Organizing for Safety 


Dividing the mills at Newport into groups, accord- 
ing to the class of work performed, chairmen were 
selected for each group from among the workmen, who 
in turn selected their committeemen. These commit- 
tees were given the power to stop any unsafe practices 


seen by them, and were the leaders of their groups 
through the campaign. The groups were pitted against 
each other to make a record for May. In spite of rain, 
May 1 blossomed out with the plants decorated and 
plastered with safety signs, slogans, descriptive sets, 
that gave them the appearance of a,county fair, all 
made by the workmen of the various groups. 

Every one who entered the plant, visitor or work- 
man, was compelled to wear a badge, cap or other in- 
signium, with a group number, showing he was safe 
and able to take care of himself. It was impossible for 
anyone to get by the gate or enter any department not 
wearing such identification, without being accosted and 
even put out until someone known to the committeemen 
would vouch for him and provide him with a badge of 
safety. This was probably the most effective weapon 
employed against accident, as it continually impressed 
every workman with the importance of being safe him- 
self, and in so doing upholding the honor of the group 
to which he belonged. The group spirit grew keener 
and brought out so many unknown artists and slogan 
makers that our officials now believe they know where 
the scenario writers of the movies came from. 


Visualizing Results 


A large electric sign proclaiming “safety first”? was 
installed conspicuously, while directly over the gate was 
a sign demanding that anyone not safe stay out. An 
electric sign with 31 lights, outlining the word “May,” 
was started with white lights on the first of the month, 
and every day on which no accident occurred a green 
light was substituted, and a red one for a day on which 
an accident occurred. “Old Man Carelessness,” much 
bandaged, spotted with red paint, limped through the 
plant on crutches, followed up and chased by a neat 
and natty workman representing Safety First on the 
last day of April, and on May 1 an imitation grave 
appeared with a tombstone declaring that Old Man 
Carelessness was there buried forever. Another group 
hung the same offensive Old Man Carelessness from a 
pole on a boat in the reservoir, and drowned him inch 
by inch as the month went on without accident to one 
of their group. Still another group took a dummy 
labeled Old Man Carelessness and, putting it under the 
skull cracker, crushed it to bits. This group has not 
had an accident since. 

A large black cat with electric eyes was placed in 
front of the main entrance and a strip of the black was 
painted white each day there was no accident; on the 
two days in which accidents did occur the color of the 
group having the accident was painted on instead. The 
proverbial donkey, proclaiming he was a jackass and 
did not believe in safety, was cut out of wood and stood 
up in contradistinction to the steady draft horse labeled 
that he was no jackass and did believe in safety. The 
electricians built up an imitation electric chair to elec- 
trocute any careless workman. 

Another group started a dummy up a ladder of 31 
steps, representing each day of the month, and ad- 
vancing him a step for every day no accident occurred 
and proudly sat him on the top at the end of the month, 
waving a flag and proclaiming the fact in a big sign 
that they had gone “over the top.” This same group 
sent up balloons with safety slogans attached and 
stamped return cards, one for each man in the depart- 
ment. Many of the 150 cards were returned from 
points more than 40 miles away. Another group had 
Old Man Carelessness caged and locked up in a cell 
with signs proclaiming the uselessness of any attempt 
to get bail. Another group “rooted for safety,” with 
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IF YOU ARE SAFE 
ENTER Visualizing 
IF NOT STAY OUT Safety 


Some of the Means of Bringing Home 
to the Worker What Carelessness Costs 















This Injunction Met the Eyes of Every 
One Who Entered the Plant 
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Sending Up a Battery of Balloons Carrying Safety Slogans. 
Some of the cards were returned from over 40 miles away 






As Each Day Passed Without Acci- 
dent, a White Stripe Was Painted 
Across the Black Cat 








“Old Man Carelessness” Nearly Drowned on May 30 
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Impromptu Band That Led the Opening Day Parade, With “Old Man Careless- Dummy Sitting on Top of the 
ness”’ and “Safety First” Personified Ladder of Suecess After 31 Days 
Without Accident in this De- 

partment 
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pictures of the farm yard hog, visualizing the motto. 
Among the best things were the tableaux of little chil- 
dren, represented by dolls, at various sorts of play, but 
always overtopped with a sign reminding “daddy” that 
he must come home unhurt to his family. 


Careful Control and Its Results 


The workmen’s committees investigated all cases 
of carelessness, and tried the offenders in regular court 
procedure. In some cases men were recommended to 
be laid off for a period and in others discharge was rec- 
ommended. The management in all cases adopted these 
recommendations. 

These and many more stunts were thought out and 
executed by the workmen’s committees to visualize to 
their fellow workmen the idea of safety. That they 
succeeded is shown by the figures on the large score 
board at the main gate at the end of the month, which 
showed two slight lost time accidents at the Newport 
Rolling Mill for May, as compared with a total of 53 
for the four months previous, and one such accident at 
Andrews Steel Co., compared with 17 in the four months 
preceding. The American Rolling Mill at Middletown 
had two slight lost time accidents and unfortunately one 
fatality, thus making the contest a tie with a score of 
8 to 3. So the contest goes on for the month of June, 
and to date with the month one-third gone the score 
stands no accidents for all. 

As was said in the beginning, the greatest feature 
of this campaign was the fact that the workmen “put 
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it over.” They visualized the idea of safety so plainly 
in their tableaux, signs (some of which were even 
threats of discipline) and continued talk, that the least 
intelligent man among them could not fail to grasp 
the idea that it was up to him personally to be careful. 
The most important part of the anatomy that prevents 
accidents is that part above a man’s ears and, while 
some- stunts that were carried out bordered on horse 
play, all have been effective in making every one in the 
plant use his own brains to help stamp out the careless 
and thoughtless actions that bring about accidents. 


Indirect Benefits 


The campaign not only directed the entire working 
force toward safe practices and sanitary conditions, 
but brought about much better relations among the 
men themselves, thereby cementing the organization 
together both for work and pleasure. This is shown 
by the spontaneous formation of an orchestra, a base- 
ball league and such organizations by the men them- 
selves. 

That such a campaign is soundly economic and good 
business policy is shown by the marked improvement 
in the quality of work put out by the men, as well as 
the maintaining of production in all departments. An 
added zest was put into the work and the feeling of 
satisfaction of a job well done was engendered all over 
the plants. The only department that suffered in re- 
duced output was the hospital, where treatments were 
cut down at least 60 per cent. 





Screw Threads for Hose Couplings 


An important step has been taken in the approval 
by the American Engineering Standards Committee 
of American national screw threads for fire hose 
couplings. Approval of this standard, which had been 
submitted under the leadership of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers and the American Water Works Association, 
marks for the first time a national agreement on tol- 
erances or limits of accuracy necessary to secure inter- 
changeability in manufacture. Lack of uniformity has 
been shown in a startling way by the exhibition in a 
single collection of 600 sizes and variations of fire 
hose couplings. That this condition constitutes a real 
menace has been shown in numerous conflagrations in 
which outside assistance was of no avail because the 
hose of neighboring fire departments would not con- 
nect to local hydrants. 

Tools have been developed since by which the 
threads on fire plugs and hose couplings, that do not 
differ too greatly from the standard, can be changed 
over to the standard form by a simple operation. More 
than 700 cities and towns have not only decided to 
adopt the standard, but have carried out the practical 
steps necessary to put it into working order, while 
numerous other cities, towns and counties have official- 
ly decided upon its adoption. About three-fourths of 
the 8000 cities and towns in this country having fire 
protection still have non-standard threads. 


Iron and Steel Imports into British India 
Decline 


WASHINGTON, June 24.—Showing a decline of 3.5 per 
cent from the preceding fiscal year, imports of iron and 
steel products into British India during the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1924, amounted to 865,640 gross tons, 
according to the Iron and Steel Division, Department 
of Commerce. The bulk of the imports consisted of 
steel bars, rails, fish plates, structural material and 
hoops and strips. 

Belgium furnished over half of the imports of 
beams, pillars, girders, bridgework, and iron bars and 
channels.for March, 1924. About half of the hoops and 
strips were from the United Kingdom, while the United 
State#held second place with one-fifth of the shipments. 


The United Kingdom furnished all but 40 tons of the 
cast pipe and fittings, and all but 161 tons of the gal- 
vanized sheets and plates. With the exception of 355 
tons from the United States, the March, 1924, imports 
of tin plate were British. Other sheets and plates were 
credited to the United Kingdom, 6071 tons, Belgium 
2773 tons, and Germany 2514 tons, with only 72 tons 
from other countries. Germany led in wire nails with 
Belgium in second place. The wire rope was all from 
the United Kingdom. Steel bars and channels were 
largely from Belgium, 12,646 tons, Germany 4480 tons, 
the United Kingdom 1965 tons, Luxemburg 725 tons, 
and France 308 tons. The majority of the wrought 
tubes, pipes and fittings were of British origin. 


Sales Promotion Considered by Sheet Metal 
Contractors 


WASHINGTON, June 24.—Promotion of sales of sheet 
metal and its products constituted one of the principal 
topics discussed at the twentieth annual convention of 
the National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors 
which was held here on June 17-20, inclusive. Consis- 
tent with this policy the convention selected a repre- 
sentative to take charge of the preparation of a book 
on standard practice in sheet metal work who will do 
the work as a member of the trade development com- 
mittee. The convention also gave considerable atten- 
tion to the question of vocational training and adopted 
a resolution to promote the engaging of apprentices in 
sheet metal work and to outline a course of instruction. 
D. M. Strickland of the American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, Ohio, made an address on the question of 
metal rust. He dealt with the question of coating and 
explained the different kinds and their importance as 
a protection to metal. 

The convention, which was attended by 115 dele- 
gates, elected the following officers: President, W. C. 
Markle, Pittsburgh; first vice-president, Paul L. Bier- 
sach, Milwaukee; second vice-president, Walter Budd, 
Durham, N. C.; third vice-president, A. N. Lichty, 
Waterloo, Iowa; fourth vice-president, Joseph P. Gard- 
ner, Indianapolis, (reelected); secretary, E. L. Sea- 
brook, Philadelphia, (reelected); treasurer, Julius 
Gerock, St. Louis, (reelected). 

Atlanta, Ga., was selected as the place of the 1925 
convention. 
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For Locating and Measuring Vibration 


A compact instrument intended for detecting, locat- 
ing and measuring the amount of vibration, and em- 
ployed in connection with steam turbines and other ro- 
tating machinery is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. The device permits of locating in its early 
stages abnormal vibration in a machine and remedying 
the condition before it reaches dangerous proportions. 

The instrument, called the vibrometer, is manufac- 
tured by Kelvin, Bottomley & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland, and is designed on the vibrating-reed prin- 
ciple. A number of vibrating reeds suitably loaded are 





Instrument for Locating and Measuring Vibration. 
The device may be clamped under one of the nuts 
of the bearings of the machine being tested 


provided, and also calibration curves connecting the free 
length of each reed and its natural frequency of vibra- 
tion. The device may be clamped under a nut of one 
of the bearings of the machine being tested. A suit- 
able reed is then set in the instrument and the free 
length of the reed adjusted by means of the sliding 
clamp until the amplitude of the reed is a maximum. 
When so adjusted the free length of the reed responds 
to the vibration of the machine, and frequency of the 
vibration is read from the calibrated curve of the reed. 
Knowing the frequency it may be determined whether 
it is caused by something vibrating at the mainshaft 
speed of the machine, or by some secondary effect. 

In addition to the length-of-reed scale, the instru- 
ment is provided with an amplitude of vibration scale, 
so that when the reed has been tuned to the vibration, 
variations in the strength of the vibration are indi- 
cated by the amplitude of the movement of the end of 
the reed. The vibrometer is arranged so that the reed 
may be set in any plane and the plane in which the 
vibration is greatest may be found. 


The sale of the Norwalk Iron Works Co., Norwalk, 
Conn., to Charles B. Stanley, Cleveland, banker, is con- 
firmed by the court. The purchase was made in the 
interest of the bondholders, whose petition to foreclose 
a mortgage on the properties forced the company into 
bankruptcy last December. Immediately following the 
court’s confirmation, the property was transferred to 
the Norwalk company, a new corporation, which will 
operate the plant. The company builds air compres- 
sors and has a contract for Government work. Direc- 
tors are: Charles B. Stanley, Howard N. Bissell and 
George F. Griffith, Cleveland; F. R. Hickman and E. H. 
Havens, Bridgeport, Conn.; and R. C. Witmer and T. H. 
Hermanson, Norwalk. Mr. Havens is president and 
Mr. Hickman vice-president and treasurer. 


The Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati held its annual 
outing at the Laughery Club June 19. A trip to the 
dam being built on the Ohio River near the club grounds 
was made under supervision of Government engineers. 
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Structural Pipe Fittings for Variety of Uses 


A line of structural pipe fittings, designed for use 
with common wrought-iron or steel pipe in the erection 
of outdoor or indoor electrical switching equipment, 
has been placed on the market by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh. 

Although designed primarily for electrical instal- 
lations, the fittings may be used also in the construc- 
tion of racks, railings, bench or table frames, and 
similar structures. They are made up of relatively 
few unit castings which provide a wide variety of 
combinations, and are of high grade malleable iron 
with a minimum tensile strength of 50,000 Ib. per sq. 
in. They are light in weight and compact. In addition 
to unusual strength, interchangeability and adaptabil- 
ity are features emphasized. In erecting a structure 
with the new fittings, a pipe vise and cutter and an 
open end or socket wrench for each of the two sizes 
of bolts used are the only tools necessary. Changes 
in and additions to such a structure may be made 
conveniently. : 

The principal feature of design is a ribbed yoke 
which clamps over the pipe with heavy carriage bolts 
to the other unit part. Various other unit parts con- 
sist of two or more yokes cast in a single piece through 
suitably formed connecting webs. The bolt spacings 
being uniform, parts designed for a certain size pipe 
are interchangeable with all others for that size. The 
form of the yoke and other unit parts provides con- 
siderable area of contact with the pipe. As the fit- 
tings are bolted up they yield slightly, due to the 
malleable characteristics of the iron, until they fit the 
pipe closely. The load necessary to slip a single fit- 
ting on a pipe is claimed to be in excess of 3000 Ib. 
for a 1%-in. pipe and 4500 lb. for a 2-in. pipe and 
the strength in tension and shear said to be consider- 
ably greater. The bolts employed in the fittings are 
ordinary carriage bolts, using the square shank under 





A Four-Way or Side Outlet Tee Is at the Left, and 
Another Form of Side Outlet Tee at Right 


the head to fit into the square hole in the fitting. The 
nuts are of hexagonal form. All bolts are galvanized 
by the hot dip process. 

The fittings are designed for two standard pipe 
sizes, 1% in. and 2 in., and for a combination of these 
sizes, with a few fittings of %, 1 and 1%-in. size for 
light switchboard frames and for clamping insulators 
to pipe frames. They are furnished in either a black 
gloss baked finish for indoor use or are galvanized for 
outdoor installations. 


St. Louis Foundrymen to Be Guests 


Sr. Louis, June 24.—The foundrymen in the St. 
Louis industrial district and nearby towns will be the 
guests of the St. Louis Coke & Iron Co. next Saturday. 
The program includes an inspection of the properties 
of the company at Granite City, Ill., and a luncheon at 
the plant. The party will meet at the west end of the 
McKinley bridge at 10 a.m. Automobile transportation 
will be provided for all. 


The fifth Norwegian Industries Fair, to be held in 
Christiania Aug. 31 to Sept. 7, promises this year to 
afford a good idea of the industrial development of 
Norway since the war. The exhibitions are limited to 
Norwegian products. 
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Three New Portable Air Compressors 


Three new portable air compressors which have been 
placed on the market recently by as many companies 
are shown in the accompanying illustrations. Included 
in the uses of equipment of this type may be mentioned 
erection and repair work in industrial plants, supply- 
ing air for painting, cleaning and other work. It may 
be employed to advantage where air lines are not in- 
stalled and would be too expensive to put in for tem- 
porary work. 

The machine shown in the left-hand illustration, 
offered by the Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New 
York, and designated as the 4% x 4 in. type 20 por- 


The Small Portable 
Air Compressor of the 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. Is 
Shown Above. It has 
a piston displacement 
of 60 cu. ft. per min 
and incorporates the 
features of the com- 
pany’s larger type 20 
portables, Either gaso- 
line engine or electric 
motor drive may be 
provided 


table compressor, has a piston displacement of 60 cu. 
ft. per min. As in the larger type 20 machines pre- 
viously offered the duplex, vertical compressor, di- 
rect-connected to a tractor type gasoline engine; in- 
closed construction; circulating water cooling system 
for the engine and compressor; compressor regulator 
and engine control for reducing speed during unloaded 
periods; and one-piece cast-steel frame are among the 
features. Compactness and accessibility are also fea- 
tures. 

A variety of mountings including wooden artillery 
wheels with solid rubber tires and steel axles, Ford 
truck, and on skids are available. Electric motor drive 
may be provided. The compressor will operate one of 
the company’s No. 90 riveting hammers, two 2-S calking 
or chipping hammers, one 56 H clay or trench digger, 
and other tools. 

The gasoline engine driven portable compressor 
shown in the right-hand illustration is a recent addition 
to the line of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 6 East 
Forty-fourth Street, New York. It is of 100 cu. ft. 
capacity and will operate one rock drill, or two concrete 
busters or two clay diggers; two riveting or calking 
hammers or four backfill tampers. 

The machine is of the vertical, single-acting duplex 
type equipped with Simplate inlet and discharge valves. 
The company’s differential unloader regulates the air 
supply and the “auto-pneumatic” throttle employed 
is said to economize fuel by slowing the engine to 
idling speed during the unloaded periods and speeding 
it up again just before the load is resumed. Splash 
lubrication is employed and glass inserts are provided 
in the removable doors of the crank-case for the con- 
venient inspection of the lubrication system. The flex- 
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ible coupling, which connects the compressor directly 
to the engine may be disconnected for starting when 
desired. Both the engine and compressor are cooled 
by a large radiator, having built-in sections. A cast- 
stee] deck provides the base for the engine, compressor 
and air receiver, the gasoline tank being carried in a 
separate section of the tool box. The unit is available 
in the regular steel-wheel or rubber-tired portable 
model, the rubber-tired trailer type or mounted on a 
1-ton Ford truck chassis. 

A portable unit of 103 cu. ft. capacity recently 
brought out by the Sullivan Machinery Co., 122 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, is shown in the lower illus- 
tration. This machine, which is designated as the type 


The Compressor of the 
Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co., Shown Above, 
m:  -300: Ca: FR. 
Capacity. It will oper- 
ate two riveting and 
calking hammers, one 
rock drill and other 
tools 


The Machine of the 
Sullivan Machinery 
Co. Is at the Left 
When not in use, work- 
ing parts are protected 
by sheet steel sides. 
A variety of mount- 
ings is available - 


WK-311, may be employed to operate a Rotator ham- 
mer drill, one or more concrete breakers, clay spaders, 
or pneumatic riveters. It may be conveniently used in 
sand blasting, operating paint sprays, calking pipe line 
and in other work. 

The compressor is direct connected to a Buda gaso- 
line engine, and has a rating of 17 hp. for this duty. 
The compressor is a vertical two-cylinder, single-acting, 
single-stage unit, said to be designed especially for this 
service. Lubrication is automatic and cooling water 
for the engine and compressor are supplied by a circu- 
lating pump in the same system. The air valves are of 
the company’s “wafer” type. The compressor, engine 
and equipment are mounted on a one-piece steel cast- 
ing, and a 12 gal. gasoline tank and 12 x 48 in. air re- 
ceiver are carried horizontally in cradles at the rear 
of the truck body. The machine is ordinarily mounted 
on a steel wheel truck for highway use, the complete 
unit weighing 3235 lIb., or it may be mounted on a 
trailer truck with rubber tires or on a wooden skid. 
The machine may also be set on a Ford truck, using 
the No. 9 Olson extension with longitudinal spring sup- 
ports. 


Production of bituminous coal, which reached a low 
point in the week ended April 12 and had been gradu- 
ally ascending, fell off in the last two weeks, with the 
result that the daily average output in the past 11 
weeks is less than 1,200,000 tons and nearly one-third 
less than the daily average for the first five months of 
1923. The reduced production has brought the daily 
average so far this year down to 1,500,000 tons, or 15 
per cent below last year’s rate for the same period. 
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CONDUIT THREADING MACHINES 


Both Ends of 2400 Ten-Foot Lengths or 4800 Ends 
of 14-In. Material Threaded Per Hour 


The threading of both ends of 2400 10-ft. lengths 
of %-in. electric conduit, or 4800 ends per hour, is 
the production claimed for the pipe threading machine 
illustrated, which is being marketed by William K. 
Stamets, Pittsburgh. Two sizes are available, one of 
which, the No. 2, is for pipe from % to 2 in. nominal 
diameter, a No. 3 machine being for 1% to 4 in. pipe. 
The double-end machine is adapted to standard conduit 
which is made in 10-ft. lengths; for random lengths a 
battery of two single-end machines would be employed. 

The machine, called the Roto-Matic, is manufactured 
by the Davis & Thompson Co., Milwaukee, and in gen- 
eral principles is similar to other Davis machines of 
the rotating type. The six-station work spindle rotates 
in synchronism with two six-spindle tool drums, one 
at each end of the machine. One of the accompanying 
illustrations shows the loading side of the machine. 
In view of the production noted above, it is apparent 
that to realize the full productive possibilities of the 
machine a hopper or feeding chute should be provided, 
hand loading at this rate for any length of time being 
impossible. The finished work drops to the inclined 
ways, as shown in the second illustration, and rolls 








Machine for Pro- 
duction Threading 
of Electrical Con- 
duit and Other 
Pipe. The loading 
3ide is shown above. 
Finished work 
drops on the in- 
clined ways as 
shown in view at 
right and falls by 
gravity to the pile 


out on the finished pile of work. Coolant dripping 
from the ends of the conduits and from the die heads 
is carried back to the pumps over a series of screens 
and baffles and is recirculated. 

A pulley at each end of the machine is driven by 
belt from an electric motor. The pulley at the right, 
shown in the second illustration, drives the cutter 
spindles on that end and also both spindle drums and 
the work spindle, by means of worm gearing on the 
shaft shown at the back of the machine. A clutch is 
employed between shaft and pulley. 

Six special self-opening die heads are mounted on 
the cutter spindles of each of the two drums. Each 
die head slides with its spindle and is backed by coil 
springs so that inequalities in length of the work up 
to 1 in. may be taken care of. As shown in the close-up 
illustration the die head is brought up to the work by 
a large follower roller actuated by a stationary cam. 
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The die head is bell mouthed so that slightly bent con- 
duit can be drawn into it and centered, the work-hold- 
ing chuck being arranged to float sufficiently to permit 
alinement. No positive feed is provided for the die 
heads, each one pulling itself on the work, cutting a 
predetermined length of thread and then being tripped 
and returned to position. A tool inside the die head 
serves to chamfer the inside of the work. 
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Arrangement of the 
Die Heads May Be 
Noted From View 
Above. Die head is 
brought up to work 
by follower roller 
actuated by a cam 





The device for bringing coolant to the cutting ele- 
ments is a feature. Surrounding the face of the spin- 
dle drum adjacent to the work is an annular casting, 


U-shaped in cross-section. The legs of the U are 
packed where they join the drum, a water-tight cham- 
ber for the coolant being thus formed around the drum. 
The main feed pipe is tapped into the chamber as shown 
in close-up view and a coolant pipe is placed alongside 
of each spindle as shown. The pipe is tapped into the 
face of the drum and connected to the coolant cham- 
ber by a passage. 

The two-jaw work-holding chucks are arranged to 
float slightly to permit bent work to be alined. They 
are closed by toggles operated from a short shaft which 
is given the necessary motion from a clamping arm 
located beneath the clamping chain shown in the illus- 
trations. The chain travels with the work spindle, 
there being no relative motion between chain and clamp. 
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Simple Metallographic Apparatus for Low 
Power Work 


A simplified metallographic equipment for general 
routine inspections has been introduced by the Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. Such inspec- 
tions seldom if ever require magnifications above 200 
diameters and hence do not require the expensive 
parts which are so necessary in research outfits. 

This simplified metallographic equipment is a com- 
pact unit, with all of the parts mounted on one base, 
and with the light source in fixed position. The equip- 


ment includes an inverted microscope, camera and spe- 
cial ribbon filament illuminant. It is easy to operate, 
readily portable and especially suited for low power 
work, It gives magnifications varying from 64X to 
210X. 


Rapid Relining of a Blast Furnace 


The blast furnace of the St. Louis Coke & Iron Co., 
Granite .City, Ill., was blown in after relining on June 
5, or just 53 days from the time when it was blown 
out on April 14. The salamander was removed while 
in the molten condition by means of an open trench 
which tapped the furnace 6% ft. below the iron notch. 
This method made it possible to drain the hearth within 
21 hr. from the last cast and at an almost negligible 
cost. The brick. work on the relining was started on 
April 27 and the masons reached the mantle on May 
17. On May 26, or 30 days from the time the brick 
work was started, the masons had finished. 


Electric Welding of Gasoline Tanks 


Automatic are welding has been used by the Wayne 
Tank & Pump Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., in assembling 
underground gasoline tanks. The tanks are made from 
%-in. galvanized sheets cut in three sections, the as- 
sembled tank having three seams 120 deg. apart and 
116 in. long. The circumference of each tank is 118 in. 

Welding apparatus built by the General Electric 
Co. was installed. The welding machine consists of a 
framework for holding the tank in position and for 
carrying the automatic welding head and electrode sup- 
ply. The joint to be welded is placed between two 
clamping bars and a backing-up bar.. Along this seam 
travels the automatic welding head which feeds the 
electrode wire to the arc. 

The procedure of welding is to tack each of the 
longitudinal seams at each end by acetylene, each of 
these two tack welds being approximately 3 in. long. 
The plates are placed about % in. apart before tack- 
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ing, but are drawn up tightly when the gas tack is 
completed. Then they are placed on the automatic 
forms and the are struck at one end and allowed to 
continue without breaking to the opposite end. The 
clamps are released and the tank is rotated one-third 
of its circumference to the next seam and the auto- 
matic head welds the next seam on its return. The 
clamps are again released and the tank rotated to the 
third or last seam, which is welded in the same manner 
as were the two previous seams. 

With the automatic installation production has 
jumped to 75 ft. per hour. The three longitudinal seams 
are completed in a total time of 35 min. Besides the 
time saving, another favorable factor is that the gal- 
vanizing on the inside of the tank adjacent to the weld 
is in good condition. The entire cost of installation, it 
is stated, was paid for in two months of operation. 


Ore Unloaders Installed 


The Pittsburgh & Conneaut Dock Co., Conneaut, 
Ohio, subsidiary of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, has completed two 17-ton ore unloaders which are 
scheduled to be placed in operation June 27. These ore 
unloaders, which are of the W. S. M. type, are electri- 
cally operated and with their erection the Conneaut 
dock now has five unloading machines of the same ca- 
pacity and practically alike. The two built this year 
replace four 10-ton steam hydraulic Hulett unloaders 
built by the same company, the first of which was com- 
pleted in 1898 and the others about two years later. 
The four old machines will be dismantled. A record in 
building ore-handling equipment was established by the 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., which erected the un- 
loaders. The order for these was placed Dec. 26 last 
and their fabrication and erection were rushed in order 
to have them ready for use as early as possible during 
this year’s season of navigation. 

Another ore unloader of the same make and also 
17-ton capacity was placed in operation a few days ago 
on the Erie Railroad dock. This dock now -has two un- 
loaders of the same capacity. 


New Steel Pole in Quantity Production 


Announcement is made by the Truscon Steel Co., 

Youngstown, Ohio, that the new steel pole department 
of that company is now ready for a quantity production 
schedule and is pre- 
pared to manufac- 
ture all sizes of steel 
poles up to 50 ft. in 
length. The Truscon 
pole is pressed from 
5-in. to 12-in. steel 
channels or I-beams. 
It is designed so that 
no special equipment 
is needed by the line- 
man in ascending 
or descending, thus 
eliminating pole 
steps and the neces- 
sity for use of 
spurred climbers. 
The pole is adapt- 
able for use on 
transmission and 
distribution lines, 
telephone, trolley 
and street lighting 
systems. 

A portion of the 
web of the channel 
or I-beam is pressed out to a predetermined angle and 
then riveted to a like section of another channel or 
I-beam. 

Where more than ordinary strength of pole and 
extra length is required, the pole can be made in com- 
binations of two or more. A line of fittings has been 
designed for the steel pole to fit any size standard 
cross-arm, either wood or steel. 








Sheet Bars Cast Centrifugally 


Structure of the Bars and Steel Rolled from Them— 
Physical Properties of Steel Strip Made from 


Such Bars—Economic Features 


BY LEON 


HE idea of making sheet and plate bars without 
zz ingot casting, or soaking and blooming, but instead 

to cast directly long slender bars and submit them 
to the simplest and cheapest kind of rolling, is suffi- 
ciently revolutionary to justify a reasonable amount of 
caution on the part of steel men—at least until it has 
been shown by facts that it can be actually done. It 


also involves too many disturbing economic possibilities 
to be neglected by steel men—if they are wise. 

The basic idea of the new process is that, by the 
use of the so-called bottle-neck mold (THE IRON AGE, 





Fig. 1—Cammen Bottle-neck Mold for Casting Plate and 


Steel Bars 


Dec. 7, 1922), bars or ingots may be cast centrifugally 
without the formation of cold shots which usually ac- 
companies all attempts to cast centrifugally in divided 
molds. In the bottle-neck mold, Fig. 1, the metal is 
fed against the smooth part of the mold. It is then 
propelled by centrifugal force, or rather by the pressure 
produced by it, along the axis of the mold so that by 
the time it reaches the partitions, the metal is already 





z MPO HCI T IONE: of a Good Casting of a Small Bar 


whirling at the same speed as the mold. There is 
therefore no blow, and the metal flows gently past the 
partitions, filling the intervening spaces. 

Thus far, two machines, both operating successfully, 
have been constructed. One, making four bars, 4 in. 
by 4 in. by 8 ft. 9 in., is in a plant as to which, for legal 
reasons, no information can be published at this time. 
The other machine, making small bars, % in. by % in. by 
12 in., is at present at the plant of the Electro Metal- 
lurgical Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., making a series of 
experimental runs on various alloys. In this article 
we shall refer exclusively to casting plain steel by this 
method. 

The structure of bars, cast by this method, is shown 


CAMMEN 


by photomicrographs Figs. 2 and 3. Fig. 2 shows a 
sample of good casting practice, with the metal solid and 
flawless; its structure is also distinctive. Fig. 3 shows a 
form of trouble that would have been serious if it were 
not for the ease with which it can be guarded against. 
In this case there is a hole, really a pipe, though located 
not vertically, but horizontaliy, from % to % in. below 
the surface. Reference to this factor has already been 
made in the writer’s article in THe IRon Acg, Dec. 7, 
1922, referred to above, and also in John A. Rathbone’s 
paper on “Centrifugal Casting of Piston Rings” before 
the Cleveland meeting of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association, May, 1923. All indications are to the effect 
that the presence of this pipe is due to improper tem- 
perature conditions in the mold. 

All that is necessary to produce a casting having 
throughout the structure shown in Fig. 2 is to pour 
the metal at a proper rate, and to keep the mold above 
a certain temperature, depending on the size of the 
casting and a number of other conditions which, 
roughly, may be said to vary for various kinds of cast- 
ings from 600 to 1000 deg. Fahr., with the greatest 





Fig. 3—Macro-photograph of a Casting of a Small 
Bar Showing a Pipe Due to Cold Mold 


part of work done at the lower temperature. The mold 
in this case is not to be heated artificially, and the 
rate of casting for each machine has to be selected so 
as to permit the mold to maintain approximately its 
proper temperature. 

After casting, some of the bars have been rolled in 
a small rolling mill to a strip having a thickness 0.123 
in. As the initial thickness of the casting in this case 
was only 0.6 in., there was very little work put into 
the metal to change its grain structure. All the more 
significant therefore is the structure of the rolled strip 
as shown by macrophotograph, Fig. 4, and photomicro- 
graph, Fig. 5. In the first, attention may be called to 
the absence of lines due to ingotism, notwithstanding 
the fact that the metal has been worked only very little. 
Fig. 5, with its fine grained ferrite and pearlite, needs 
no special comment. 

Physical tests of the strip from which photographs, 
Figs. 4 and 5, were taken, have given the following 
results (tests made by the New York Testing Labor- 
atories, New York): 


Yield point, Ib. per sq. im.........-++«++ 49,100 
Tensile strength, Ib. per sq. in........ 72,709 
Elongation, per cent in 2 in..........-.- 26.5 


1857 





1858 


It should be borne in mind in this connection that 
the above data of physical tests, as well as photographs, 
Figs. 4 and 5, refer to metal as rolled, without any 
annealing after rolling. 


Economic Factors 


It is not intended to discuss here exhaustively the 
economic significance of the new process of sheet and 
plate bar manufacture. It may be mentioned however 
that an investigation, based on an extended experience 
with steel tube casting, has shown that, in the present 
state of the art, there will be no trouble in casting 


Fig. 4—Macro-photograph of Strip Rolled From Centrif- 
ugally Cast Bar 


in one operation 14 bars, about 8% in. by 2% in. by 
10 ft., or roughly 5 tons per machine per casting. An 
operation, including the pulling of the bars from the 
machine, need not take more than 6 min. 

Such a machine, installed in lots of four, need not cost 
with its auxiliaries more than $40,000 to $60,000. The set 
is capable of operating in conjunction with the usual 
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Fig. 5—Micro-photograph of the Strip Shown In Fig. 4 


90-ton open-hearth furnaces, with an estimated cost 
of conversion of one ton of molten steel into a ton of 
bars at a cost of 23c. (not counting mold maintenance, 
royalties and overhead). 


Cost of living figures of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, based on the budget of the wage 
earner, show May to have been 61.4 per cent above the 
figure for the summer of 1914. This is a slight reduc- 
tion from the 61.8 per cent of April and is, of course, 
far below the 104.5 per cent peak of July, 1920. Based 
on this cost of living, the purchasing value of the dollar 
was 62c. compared with 100c. in July, 1914. 


Directors of the Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, 
have declared the usual quarterly dividend of 35c. per 
share on common stock and $1.75 on preferred, both 
payable July 1 to holders of record June 20. 
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Water Rates to Some Southern Points Are 
Reduced 


WASHINGTON, June 24.—Iron and steel products, 
machinery and various other commodities were given 
reduced rates from New York piers of the Southern 
Pacific Co, Atlantic Steamship Lines by water to Gal- 
veston and New York and thence by rail to points on 
the lines of the Southern Pacific system in New Mexico, 
Arizona and California as the result of a decision an- 
nounced last Friday by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The reductions come about through approval 
of schedules filed by the Southern Pacific. Decreases 
in machinery and iron and steel rates range from 40c. 
to 65c. per 100 lb. The effect of the report of the com- 
mission is to establish so-called Group D rates from 
New York piers to the destinations named. Group D 
includes the States of Illinois, Wisconsin and the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. This fixes New York piers 
rates, which come in Group A, on a parity with Group 
D rates from such points as Chicago. Competition 
among iron and steel manufacturers in the East and 
Middle West for trade on and near the Pacific Coast and 
Southern territory is expected to become sharper as 
the result of the decision. The new schedules were op- 
posed by some iron and steel interests in Chicago and 
related territory as well as by the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, Chicago Shippers’ Conference Associa- 
tion, the Santa Fe Railroad, the Western Pacific Rail- 
road and others. The new rates are to become effective 
on or before July 31. 

The new and present rates, stated in cents per 100 
Ib. on machinery and iron and steel products follow: 


Amount of 
Reduction 
45 


New Rates 
120 E 
62.5 


Iron castings, forgings..... 2 
[Iron flooring, expanded metal 125 
Wire Nails: 


Old Rates 
165 
187.5 


65 65 

Structural iron: 
40,000 Ib 2§ d 4X 
50,000 Ib f 40 
80.000 Ib ne 7” 
Machinery 228 88 60 


5 


Tin plate f : 45 
Auto pressed-steel sides: 


40,000 Ib 


Wire cloth 

Agricultural implements.... 
CORD BOR BOTSES. oc icc cecoes 
Cast iron pipe 

Pipe fittings 


Decreased Activities of Metal Working Plants 
in Pennsylvania 


HARRISBURG, PA., June 23.—The semi-monthly re- 
port of the Department of Labor and Industry to the 
secretary, Dr. Royal Meeker, as of June 15, is some- 
what more pessimistic concerning the iron and steel 
industry in the State than other recent reports have 
been. Operators in some cases are expecting increased 
depression before better conditions arrive. Virtually 
all mills are operating considerably below capacity, 
with most men working short hours. 

Erie reports 74 per cent operation, a slight improve- 
ment over May 1, with about 50 per cent of the men 
on a part time basis. Harrisburg reports that its mills 
are operating on a short hour basis, although officials 
are hopeful of an early improvement. DuBois expects 
no relief until its railroad shops reopen. 

Reading is more optimistic than most offices, report- 
ing that most of its tube works, rolling mills and fur- 
naces are working full time. A brass foundry, how- 
ever, has been closed. Scranton feels the effect of the 
dullness of the coal] industry, and looks for no improve- 
ment in the iron and steel trade until that industry is 
operating on a more satisfactory basis. Pittsburgh has 
a large number of high class workers without employ- 
ment. 

Conditions have not become worse in the Philadel- 
phia district, according to its reports, which tell of the 
hiring of small numbers of machinists and other work- 
ers. Johnstown says that “wholesale reductions in 
forces and decreased working hours and days are very 
prevalent.” Further curtailment is predicted. Radia- 
tor plants report decreased orders. 








Heat Treatment of Cast Iron’ 


Effect of Low Temperatures on the Properties of the Metal 


for Parts of Diesel Engines—Presence of 


Manganese, Chromium and Nickel 


BY J. W. DONALDSON 


of certain parts of the larger types of Diesel and 

internal-combustion engines is of extreme impor- 
tance to engineers. The range of temperature to which 
parts such as piston-heads are subjected varies consid- 
erably, sometimes attaining 600 deg. C. The effect of 
low-temperature heat treatment on the properties of 
cast iron is, therefore, a subject well worth the atten- 
tion of ironfounders, metallurgists, and others engaged 
in the manufacture and use of these castings. 

During the last few years one or two papers have 
been published dealing with this subject, and valuable 
information has been obtained. Hurst (Engineering, 
1919, Vol. 108, pages 1-3) has shown that, with com- 
mercial cast iron heated to 575 to 600 deg. C. for 48 hr. 
and allowed to cool slowly, a fall in tensile strength 
takes place accompanied by a slight increase in impact 
value. Decomposition of pearlitic carbon is produced, 
and is nearly complete in irons containing more than 2 
per cent of silicon when heated in this manner. 

Schuz (Stahl und Eisen, 1922, vol. 42, pages 1484- 
1488), in experiments made to determine the tempera- 
ture at which pearlitic gray iron is decomposed into 
ferrite and temper carbon, shows that for an annealing 
period of 24 hr. the decomposition of the carbide com- 


r HE behavior of cast iron used in the manufacture 


Table I.—Chemical Analysis and Tensile Strengths 











Mark P M Cc N 
Graphitie GnrboO.....cscccces RS 2.55 2.24 2.50 
Combined carbon............ 0.68 0.77 0.93 0.67 
Se CO Sodus tae weds 3.16 3.32 3.17 3.16 
REE. dark es nds heise eee 1.48 1.52 1.40 1.56 
OR SS CTS 0.054 0.014 0.04 0.095 
NN 2 «5.0016 wav abn ca eS 0.704 0.706 0.686 0.673 
I ‘i le. Sidtadn ove aun yo ae 0.97 2.43 0.973 0.943 
Re ee are nar ia 0.392 na 
Ps a Maa eR eae soo ela tel od «te 0.746 

Tensile strength as _ cast, 
Ce OT Oe. Wii acca ee vee 16.6 17.6 18.4 16.8 


mences at 500 deg. C. and is complete at 600 deg. C. 
For a 6-hr. annealing the action commences at 550 deg. 
C. and is complete at 650 deg. C., while with an anneal- 
ing period of 3 hr. the decomposition begins at 575 deg. 
C. and is complete at 650 deg. C. 

Campion and the author (Proceedings of Institution 
of British Foundrymen, 1921-22, Vol. 15, pages 211- 
231), in tests made on gray cast irons of different com- 
positions, show that annealing for periods of 4 hr. pro- 
duces no change until over 300 deg. C. is attained, when 
the strength decreases. Tensile tests made at tempera- 
tures up to 700 deg. C. show the strength to be main- 
tained to 400 deg. C., after which it falls off rapidly. 
The strength after repeated heatings and coolings to 
450 deg. C. and 550 deg. C. falls off to the extent of 25 
per cent in the poorer qualities of iron and 15 per cent 
in the higher qualities. 

The effect of the addition of special elements to cast 
iron has also engaged the attention of various investi- 
gators. The results of the experiments are dealt with 
collectively in Hatfield’s chapter on “The Influence of 
Other Elements Upon Cast Iron” in his book on “Cast 
Iron in the Light of Recent Research,” in Campion’s 
(Foundry Trade Journal, September, 1918, Vol. 20, 
pages 467-470) paper on “Influences of Some Special 
Elements on Cast Iron,” and in Smalley’s (Foundry 
Trade Journal, December, 1922, January, 1923, Vol. 26, 





*From an address, entitled “Some Experiments in Cast 
Iron,” before the West of Scotland Iron & Steel Institute, 
published in the Journal of the institute for January. 
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pages 519-522; Vol. 27, pages 3-6) paper on “Special 
Cast Iron.” All these investigations have dealt with 
the effect of the special elements on the strength, hard- 
ness, structure, and casting properties of cast iron, 
there being practically no data as to how the irons 
behave under heat treatment. 

The present experiments were carried out with a 
view to determining what effect low-temperature heat 
treatment had on a good cylinder iron and on irons of 
similar composition containing smal] additions of vari- 
ous elements. 


Tons per Sq. In. 


--—= Annealed for 4 hr. at 300deg.C. 
-— Annealed for 200hr. at 450deg.C. 
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Tensile Strength of Cast Iron at Elevated Temperatures 


The chemical analyses of the irons, together with 
their tensile strengths as cast, are shown in Table I. 
All the irons were cast at approximately the same tem- 
perature from cupola metal remelted in a crucible and 
cast into dry-sand molds 14 in. by 1% in. dia., placed 
vertically. In the case of the special irons, the various 
ferroalloys were added to the metal in the crucible. All 
test bars broken during the experiments were machined 
bars of 0.5 sq. in. sectional area. 

In the first series of experiments five bars of each 
iron were heated in an electric resistance furnace to a 
temperature of 450 deg. C. for 8 hr., allowed to cool 
overnight, then reheated the following day for the same 
period. At the end of every 40 hr. heating, or 5 days, 
a test bar was removed and its composition as regards 
total and combined carbon determined, together with its 
tensile strength and Brinell hardness. The results ob- 
tained are given in Table II. 

In the second series of experiments the same pro- 
cedure was followed, excepting that the bars were 
heated to 550 instead of 450 deg. C. The results of 
these experiments are given in Table III. 

A third series of experiments was carried out to 
determine the strength of the cylinder iron P at ele- 
vated temperatures. A set of bars in the cast condition 
was broken at temperatures ranging from atmospheric 
to 600 deg. C. A second set, previously annealed for 4 
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hr. at 300 deg. C., was broken over the same range. A 
third set was annealed at 450 deg. C. for 200 hr., and 
a fourth set at 550 deg. C. for 200 hr. before breaking. 
In carrying out these experiments the bars were heated 
in an electric resistance furnace fixed on the testing 
machine, the temperatures being determined from 
thermocouples fixed to the top and bottom of the bars. 
Each bar was maintained for half an hour at the tem- 
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Table Il.—Heat Treatment Experiments at 450 Deg. C. 


Duration 

Cast of Heating Total 
Iron inHr. Carbon 
0 

40 

P 80 
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Tensile 
Strength 
15 Deg. C. 
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Brinell 
Hardness 
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perature determined on before breaking. The results 
obtained are given in Table IV and Fig. 1. 

Consideration of the results obtained in the first two 
experiments shows that repeated heatings and coolings 
at temperatures of either 450 or 550 deg. C. for pro- 
longed periods produce changes in the various irons. 
In each case the carbide is decomposed, the tensile 
strength falls off, and the Brinell hardness decreases. 
The degree of change varies for the different irons, and 
is more marked at 550 than at 450 deg. C. In Table 
V a summary of the results is given, showing the time 
required to produce stability and the percentage de- 
crease in the combined carbon, tensile strength, and 
Brinell hardness at the end of that period. 
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Table III.—Heat Treatment Experiments at 550 Deg. C. 


Duration 
Cast of Heating Total 
Iron inHr. Carbon 


0 3.16 

40 
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Tensile 
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15 Deg. C. 
16.6 tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
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Brinell 
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On heating the cylinder iron at 450 deg. C. decom- 
position of the carbide takes place to the extent of 34 
per cent, and is complete after 120 hr. heating. Fur- 
ther heating produces no additional change. This de- 
composition of carbide is accompanied by a decrease in 
tensile strength of 7 per cent, and in Brinell hardness 
of 18 per cent. Heating to 550 deg. C. causes the car- 
bon to decrease to the extent of 82 per cent after 40 hr. 
heating, with a corresponding falling off in tensile 
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strength and Brinell hardness of 11 per cent and 42 
per cent respectively. 

Increasing the percentage of manganese in the iron 
from 0.97 per cent to 2.43 per cent appears to increase 
the stability of the carbide. The manganese probably 
forms manganese carbide, which crystallizes with the 
iron carbide, forming a double and more stable carbide. 


Chromium and Nickel Additions 


The effect of the addition of the small amount of 
chromium, 0.392 per cent, is similar to an increase in 
the manganese, but to a greater extent, by rendering 
the carbide still more stable both at 450 and 550 deg. C. 
Chromium appears to affect the carbide in a similar 
way to manganese by crystallizing with the carbide. 
The percentage decreases in tensile strength which 
take place at 450 and 550 deg. C. respectively are sim- 
ilar to those obtained with the cylinder iron. The chro- 
mium iron, however, has a higher initial tensile 
strength, and even after prolonged heating at 550 deg. 
C. the final tensile strength is similar to that obtained 
in the cylinder iron as cast. 

The addition of nickel produces little effect on the 
iron in its cast condition, but has a marked effect when 
the iron is heated even at 450 deg. C. It produces at 
this temperature rapid decomposition of the carbide to 
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Table IV.—Strength at Elevated Temperatures 


Annealed Annealed Annealed 
for for for 

4 Hr. at 200 Hr. at 200 Hr. at 

300 Deg. C. 450 Deg. C. 550 Deg. C. 
Tons Tons Tons 

per Sq.In. per Sq.In. per Sq. In. 
8 15.5 14.8 
14.9 13.8 
14.5 13.6 


13.8 12.4 
13.0 11.0 
12. 10.4 
‘6 4.8 


As Cast. 
Tons 
per Sq. In. 


Temper- 
ature, 
Deg. C. 


tt st 
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the extent of 87 per cent, and at the higher temperature 
decomposition is almost complete. 

The experiments carried out on the strength of the 
cylinder iron at elevated temperatures show that if an 
iron is to be used for purposes in which it is heated to 
temperatures of 450 deg. C. and 550 deg. C., such as 
may occur in the piston-head of an internal-combustion 
engine, the tests obtained in its cast condition cannot 
be taken as representative of the strength of the iron. 
~ Referring to the illustration, the curve of tensile 
strength of the iron in its cast condition shows a mini- 
mum at 300 and a maximum at 400 deg. C. A short 
annealing at 300 deg. C., such as castings are frequently 
subjected to, gives a slightly improved tensile strength 
and a more uniform curve. The maximum tensile 
strength of 17.1 tons per sq. in. occurs at 400 deg. C. 
Subjecting the iron to repeated heating and cooling for 
200 hr. at 450 and 550 deg. C. produces, as previously 
indicated, changes in the composition of the iron, with 
the result that when the iron is tested at elevated tem- 
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Table V.—Percentage Changes Produced by Heat Treatment 
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peratures a considerable diminution in strength is 
found. Tested at 400 deg. C. after prolonged heatings 
at 450 and 550 deg. C., tensile tests of 13.0 and 11.0 
tons per sq. in. are obtained. These represent decreases 
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of 21 per cent and 27 per cent respectively on the 
strength obtained at the same temperature when tested 
in the cast condition. 

Conclusions 


The conclusions to be derived from the foregoing 
experiments may be briefly stated as follows: 


1. Low temperature heat treatment of cast iron 
produces decomposition of the carbide, with corre- 
sponding decreases in the strength and hardness. 
The amount of decomposition varies with the tem- 
perature and increases with increasing temperature. 

2. Increasing the manganese content of the iron 
produces a more stable carbide with less tendency to 
decompose when heat treated. 

3. The addition of a small amount of chromium 
has a still greater effect in stabilizing the carbide. 

_ 4, Nickel in small quantity diminishes the stabil- 
ity of the carbide and produces rapid decomposition 
on heat treatment. 


The author desires to thank the directors of Scotts’ 
Shipbuilding & Engineering Co., Ltd., Greenock, for 
permission to publish the data obtained in the experi- 
ments. 


Discussion 


The chairman, Edwin H. Lewis, said that it was 
quite clear to him, certainly in his own experience, that 
the makers of Diesel engines did not have a very clear 
idea of what iron they wanted, and to the blast furnace 
people it would be very gratifying if the Diesel engine 
makers would specify an iron suitable for their pur- 
pose. For instance, three foundries recently specified 
to his firm an iron suitable for Diesel engines; but the 
three analyses were absolutely different. One of them 
wanted manganese under 1.2 per cent; another wanted 
manganese with a minimum of 2.0 per cent; and the 
third wanted manganese over 1.2 per cent. 

Mr. Anderson said that the point which struck him 
first was, having reference to Table I, that manganese 
at 2.43 per cent would make what, from the foundry- 
men’s point of view, they should call dirty iron. What 
he meant by this was that the foundryman in ordinary 
practice could not skim an iron clean when the manga- 
nese went over 1% per cent. The formation of man- 
ganese sulphide, he understood, was accountable for 
this; it had about the same melting point as cast iron, 
and there was very little difference in specific gravity. 
The result was that the iron was almost set before this 
slag ceased to rise in the ladle. The next thing was 
that this 2.43 per cent of manganese would appreciably 
alter the contraction and so increase the difficulty in 
getting sound castings. He should like to ask Mr. Don- 
aldson if the annealing, in any measure, brought that 
back to normal shrinkage. Another thing—about the 
0.4 per cent of chromium, he should like to know what 
effect that had upon the casting, how it affected con- 
traction, and if its combination with the sulphur would 
act similarly to manganese. When he referred to the 
slag coming from high manganese pig iron, he referred 
to iron when melted in the cupola with coke having sul- 
phur in the neighborhood of 1 per cent. 

Dr. A. L. Mellanby said that under normal conditions 
the-temperatures in the Diesel engine cylinder were not 
so high as one might imagine, and, in the light of their 
present knowledge as to what cast iron to use, these 
conditions were not such as to give serious trouble. 
The difficulty arose when they came to deal with ab- 
normal conditions in that engine. He did not know 
whether they were aware of it or not, but at a meeting 
held some time ago in Glasgow there was a discussion 
on Diesel engines, and one of the speakers explained 
how it was that the pistons of one Diesel ship had 
cracked while she was proceeding through the Suez 
Canal. Under normal conditions the temperature in 
these water-cooled pistons was not at all high; but, in 
going through the Suez Canal, where the engines had 
to work very slowly, the cooling system evidently did 
not work. The pistons were normally supposed to be 
half full of water, and the cooling was carried out by 
the water dashing against the metal on the down stroke. 
In going through the Suez Canal at slow speed this 
inertia effect did not come into play, consequently it 
appeared that the water never got to the top of the 
piston, and, after having gone at slow speed for a time, 
the heads got hot. Then the engine was speeded up to 
about 70 revolutions, and the cold water striking the 
head caused four of the pistons to crack. Although this 
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was an extreme case, and the conditions described would 
probably be avoided in the future, yet it might serve 
as an illustration of the fact that every possible pro- 
vision should be made for the abnormal case. 

He was glad that Mr. Donaldson was carrying on 
these tests, with the addition of chromium and nickel 
and some of the other rare materials. So far as he 
could see, from a hasty glance, the addition of the 
chromium seemed to be promising, since it put up the 
strength 1% to 2 tons, an amount which, if they were 
getting to a critical condition, was quite appreciable, 
and might make all the difference between great suc- 
cess and failure. 


Vanadium and Other Alloys 


Mr. Donaldson said that, dealing with the question 
of manganese, they would get specifications with man- 
ganese varying from 0.75 per cent to 1.5 per cent. Re- 
garding the effect of vanadium, he had carried out ex- 
periments with that element; but he had not included 
any results in the present paper, because the results he 
got were rather different from what had already been 
published, and before going any further he wanted to 
confirm his results. Replying to Mr. Anderson’s ques- 
tion about high-manganese iron, he had not had any 
experience of casting this iron, with the exception of 
these experimental bars, and he might say that those 
particular bars were quite clean. With regard to the 
question of manganese and contraction, he could not 
give an opinion as to whether annealing would remove 
the shrinkage. 

With reference to chromium iron, the author said 
he had no experience in casting chromium iron except 
in the case of those bars, and could not say how chro- 
mium would affect the shrinkage. The whole question 
of casting and manufacturing special irons, such as 
chromium and nickel, was purely in the experimental 
stage, and would require further investigation. These 
experiments were carried out with the view of settling 
the much-disputed point as to how those special ele- 
ments were going to affect cast iron. Everyone said, 
“Try special elements.” They seemed to think that one 
could get the same results in cast iron with special ele- 
ments as in steel; but anyone who had added special 
elements to cast iron knew that they would not get the 
same results. He had shown in this paper that chro- 
mium affected the iron favorably, while the nickel had 
rather an adverse effect. He saw someone suggesting 
that they should try a nickel-chromium cast iron, but 
he thought that the one element would neutralize the 
other to some extent. This work was undertaken with 
the view of trying to get some definite information on 
the effect which these small percentages of special ele- 
ments had on cast iron, and the work was being con- 
tinued with that object in view, and an opportunity 
might occur later of submitting some of these results 
to the Institute. 


Steel Employee Wages in Second Position 


According to a compilation by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, New York, the newspaper and 
magazine printer has the largest average pay envelope 
of any of the regular manufacturing employees of the 
country. His present weekly wage of $36.14 compares 
with $17.44 in 1914. The iron and steel industry main- 
tains second position, with the average earnings for all 
employees of $33.57 per week in April, compared with 
$34.83 in March. Ten years ago the average was $14.96 
a week. The falling off in April was characteristic of 
all industry. 

Third in rank is the automobile factory workman, 
whose average for April was $31.12 a week, comparing 
with $15.09 in 1914. Following are the book and job 
printers with $31.01, and the foundry and machine shop 
workers with $28.88, the latter comparing with $13.61 
ten years ago. 


Production of an oil furnace with electric control 
will be started July 1 by the Robbins & Myers Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. It is to be made for the Standard 
Oil Co., of New York, for use in homes. 
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Sand Blast Mill for Cleaning Small Pieces 
in Quantity 


What is known as the positive pressure Slyblast 
mill, intended for the cleaning of small forgings, 
stampings and castings in large quantities, is being 
marketed by the W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland. The 
machine, which is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, is a combination of the tilted mill and a posi- 
tive pressure sand blast tank and is offered in three 
sizes, the No. 00, measuring 48 x 42 in., the No. 2, 
30 x 30 in. and the No. 4, 20 x 20 in., inside dimensions. 

The barrel is tilted as shown and is arranged to 





Lb. Was 
The load is emptied by turning the 
barrel with door facing downward, the work dropping into 
below 


A Load of 87 Bearing Brackets Weighing 600 


Sandblasted In 15 Min. 


receptacle 


revolve slowly, continuous agitation being said to be 
given the load, exposing all surfaces of each piece to 
the direct force of the blast. A patented conical bot- 
tom plate is a feature. The blast nozzles are arranged 
to point directly into the center of the load, a position 
intended to permit the stream of abrasive to strike 
where the depth of the load is greatest. Spent abrasive 
is returned for immediate re-use by means of an ele- 
vator to the screened hopper. 

In sandblasting the bearing brackets shown in the 
illustration in the tote box below the machine, the time 
required was 15 min. The machine employed was 
the No. 2, which has a barrel diameter of 30 x 30 in., 
inside measurements. Each bearing bracket weighs 
7 lb. and 87 of them, weighing 600 lb., were loaded into 
the mill. The air pressure used was 60 lb. with 5/16 
in. air orifices in the nozzle. When the sand blasting 
of the work is finished the barrel is turned with the 
door facing downward and the load dropped automati- 
cally into the receptable below. 

A 1550 lb. load of annealed malleable iron castings 
weighing from 5 to 7% Ib. each, is said to be cleaned 
in 20 min. in the No. 00, 48 x 42 in. machine. The 
pieces were chunky but with some recesses. Approxi- 
mately 60-lb. air pressure was used with 5/16-in. air 
orifice. Another malleable foundry equipped with two 
machines of this size is said to be cleaning 25 tons 
of small castings per 9%-hr. day, or 12% tons per 
mill per day. 


Supporting a complaint of the Apollo Steel Co., 
Apollo, Pa., the Interstate Commerce Commission in a 
decision made public last Saturday held that the freight 
rate of 27.5c. per 100-Ib., charged on shipments of spel- 
ter in November, 1920, from Locust Point, Baltimore, 
to Apollo was unjust and unreasonable to the extent 
that it exceeded 23c. and that for the future the rate 
will be unreasonable to the extent that it exceeds 16c. 
per 100-lb. The new rate is to become effective not 
later than Aug. 5. 


British railroads in 1923 had total receipts of £225,- 
209,015 and expenditures of £176,961,120. 
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Bending Rolls Improved 


A newly designed train of steel rolls which permit 
the bending of angles, singly, either with the leg in- 
side or outside, is one of the major improvements of 
the No. %, No. 1 and No. 2 bending rolls of the Buf- 
falo Forge Co., Buffalo. In the previous design angles 
could be bent with the leg inside only by placing the 
angles in pairs with the backs bolted together and with 
the use of flat rolls. 

Easier and more even adjustment of the rolls in 
bending is intended by replacing the springs support- 
ing the top roll and bearing with a counter-balanced 
lever. Less pressure is said to be needed by the oper- 
ator to regulate the rolls, wear on the controlling 
mechanism being at the same time reduced. A new 
spacer arrangement is provided on all three rolls to 
facilitate adjustment of the spacing of the rolls to take 
care of the thickness of leg on the angle and tee. Bind- 
ing of the leg is said to be prevented, regardless of 
size, 

The same rolls may be employed for narrow flats, 
and to overcome any tendency of the iron to bend side- 
ways, two inclined guide rolls are provided on either 
side. These must be removed when bending tees. The 
smallest machine of the series, the No. %, is not re- 
versible. The two larger units are equipped with re- 
versing clutch pulleys, which permits of passing the 
work through in either direction. All gears are above 
the floor level, eliminating the necessity for excavating 
when installing the machine. 

The machines are adaptable to a wide variety of 
work. Angles, tees, channels, I-beams, flats, rails, 
wrought iron pipe and odd sections can be rolled into 
rings. Rolls for bending annealed copper tubing with- 
out filling them with resin are also available, a set of 
rolls being required for each size of tube. 








Angles May Be 
Bent Singly 
Either With the 
Leg Inside or 
Outside 





The bending cold of 72 angle iron rings, 42 in. in 
diameter and of 3 x 3 x % in. stock, in 3 hr. is claimed 
for the No. 2 machine, the time taken in the adjusting 
of rolls being included. 


Coke Output in May 


WASHINGTON, June 24.—Production of by-product 
coke in May totaled 2,786,000 net tons against 3,010,000 
tons in April, while the output of beehive coke declined 
from 1,079,000 tons in April to 761,000 tons in May, 
according to the Geological Survey. The decrease is 
attributed principally to the curtailed output of pig 
iron. In terms of per cent, the decrease was sharpest 
for beehive coke, next for pig iron and last for by- 
product coke. The average daily production of by- 
product coke was 89,855 tons, as against 100,326 tons 
in April, a decrease of 10.4 per cent. Of the 71 plants 
in existence, 66 were active and five were idle. The 
ratio of capacity was 74.5 per cent. 

The statement of the Geological Survey shows that 
of the by-product coke produced in May, 2,226,832 tons, 
or 80 per cent, were made at steel works and merchant 
furnace ovens, while 20 per cent, or 558,678 tons, were 
produced by merchant ovens. 
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ELECTRIC STEEL IN BRAZIL 


Pig Iron, Made Electrically, Converted Into Steel 
—Two Rolling Mills 


N account of the first electric steel plant in Brazil, 

which was recently built in order to utilize econom- 
ically a certain amount of surplus electric current, ap- 
pears in the Ironmonger (London), April 26. The name 
of the company is Campania Electro Metallurgica Bra- 
sileira, located at Ribeirao, Preto, a small town in the 
center of the electrical producing area and about 250 
miles inland from Santos. The plant is completely 
operated by electricity and pig iron, steel and rolled 
products are made. 

The iron ore, obtained about 75 miles distant from 
Morro do Ferro, is a large deposit covered with broken 
ore having an iron content of 65 to 70 per cent. Large 
quantities of this ore are described as available at the 
mere expense of transferring it. Steel gondolas with 
swinging side doors take the ore from the mine to jaw 
crushers which reduce it to lumps about 2 in. in diam- 
eter. A jib crane, with suspension scales and scoop, 
conveys the ore and limestone to the charging bell of 
the electric pig iron furnace, the charcoal being carried 
on an aerial tramway to the furnace top in 250 lb. 
boxes. About 60 charges of approximately 1 ton each 
are made each day, working with a single bell. 


The Electric Furnaces 


The present limitations of the plant are 5000 kilo- 
volt amperes, but a new power house, capable of devel- 
oping 12,000 kilovolt amperes, is under construction, 
and the plans provide for further extension. The fol- 
lowing machinery is installed: 


Kva. 
Two Swedish type furnaces, one stand-by...... 3,000 
Two 6-ton Bessemer converters (blowing en- 
Se Qe Own aGaakdc'c ween att veaaawnaes 700 
One 6-ton Ludlum steel furnace, maximum.... 1,500 
CO ee a iitr sa nena wene RAK hd 500 
CO ee EE be cce cn cetenwee sens aan 500 
Miscellaneous 220-volt power for motors, cranes, 
SE, A, DRS o 6 ctccovcestetumae tel aa’ 400 


Electrical current, received at 30,000 volts, 50 cycles, 
3-phase, is transformed outdoors to 6000 volts and 
taken by underground lead-covered cables to the sub- 
station. The pig iron furnaces have each 1500 kva. 
water-cooled transformers, the secondaries delivering 
any voltage from 60 to 120 smooth curve regulation. 
Each furnace has six 24-in. carbon electrodes. The 
same phase connects all adjacent electrodes; thus for 
phases denoted by A, B, and C, reading around the circle, 
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the connection is A, A; B, B; C, C, making busbar con- 
nections easy, providing necessary opportunities for 
interlacing between transformer and electrode, and pro- 
ducing an excellent power factor. 

All units cannot be simultaneously operated, the de- 
sign being not so much for balanced operations as to 
form the basis of a larger plant, the series of units 
being of sufficient magnitude to work economically and 
successfully. The pig iron furnaces can be advanta- 





A 26-In. Soderberg Electrode in a 4000-Kw. Electric 
Pig Iron Furnace, “Elektrometall’” System, in the 
Brazilian Steel Plant 


geously tapped several times daily, each tap yielding 
about six tons. Should “doctoring” be necessary be- 
fore casting, the iron is removed in molten state to the 
Ludlum furnace, where the required slag is made up, 
deoxidizers and carburizers added, and then cast. Cold, 





Two Large Electric Iron Smelting Furnaces of the “Elektrometall” System in the Brazilian Steel Plant. 
Both photographs by courtesy Electric Furnace Construction Co., Philadelphia 
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low silicon pig is reheated in this furnace and the 
amount of ferrosilicon added before the blow. 


The Converters 


The steel, made in Bessemer converters, requires 
0.75 to 1 per cent silicon to provide the heat necessary 
during conversion. So that there may be residual man- 
ganese the iron is blown with 1.5 to 2 per cent manga- 
nese (procured in the country). Since it is impossible 
to tap hot silicon iron at all times, the Ludlum furnace 
will be utilized to increase the temperature and adjust 
the chemical composition of off-runs before conversion. 

Of the two 6-ton Bessemer converters, one is kept 
for emergency. To conserve heat between blows the 
mouths of the converters, which are hooded, are some- 
what small compared with those used where operations 
are quicker. Overhead cranes and ladles transfer the 
hot pig iron. Only one blowing engine, driven by a 
6000-volt, 700-kva. synchronous 3-phase motor is in- 
stalled, being used about two hours daily. 

Blown steel is recarburized in the vessel, and the 
residual manganese greatly reduces the necessary de- 
oxidizer. No stripper is required, the steel being dis- 
charged into a 6-ton ladle and poured into ingot molds 
7 in. square and 4 ft. high, large end up. 

An emergency equipment of a 6-ton electric steel 
furnace is provided, always ready to reheat cold pig, 
reclaim mill scrap, or make alloy metal or steel cast- 


NSTALLATION of a modern firing system on a 

battery of four reheating furnaces is a feature at 
the plant of the Gulf States Steel Co., Gadsden, Ala. 
Fig. 1 shows the charging end of one of these units, 
with its chain pusher for 4 x 4in. x 5 ft. billets. Fig. 2 
illustrates the discharge end, in the upper part of which 
are mounted three large velocity burners furnished by. 
the Surface Combustion Co., New York. Below the 
burners are the cast iron flap doors through which the 
steel drops to a roller conveyor. At the right appear 
some of the poking doors along one side. 

Steel progresses through the furnaces on an upward 
slope and the hot gases from the burners flow counter 
current to the work, partly above and partly below it. 
The usual water-cooled skid rails carry the load in 


ellie - are. 


Charging Skids at Rear of Furnace, 
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Operation Costs of Reheating Furnaces Reduced 


Installation of Burners for Coke Oven Gas in Which Air Pro- 
portion Is Maintained Automatically 


BY HENRY L. READ 
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ings. The furnace is 3-phase with its three electrodes 
in a row, an oval-shaped accessible hearth, heavy doors 
at each endygand removable roof. It is commanded by 
a 6-ton crane alongside the converter. The necessary 
electrical equipment is one 1500-kva. transformer, lo- 
cated in the adjacent substation. 


The Rolling Mills 


In the rolling mills ingots are reheated in a long 
furnace which, in its three burners, uses all excess gas 
or oil, should both furnaces be idle. The furnace is fed 
by a simple pusher. Two conventional type merchant 
mills have been installed. The roughing stand is a 3- 
high 16-in. mill which reduces the ingot to a 2-in. 
square. The finishing is done in a 10-in. mill, standing 
3-high, the finishing stand being 2-high. 

The company is entirely financed by Brazilian cap- 
ital, the technical staff and expert steel foremen having 
been imported from Europe and America. Its plant is 
primarily the outcome of the necessity to utilize the 
surplus current of the Empreza Forca e Luz de Ribeirao 
Preto, a company which serves numerous coffee plan- 
tations. The coffee season extends over the dry months 
only, and the company was unable to employ the cur- 
rent during the remainder of the year. 

Brazil’s annual steel requirements are, however, ap- 
proximately 40,000 tons of bar steel and 135,000 tons 
of other products, practically all now imported. 









the hot zone. The approximate inside dimensions of 
each furnace are 45 ft. long x 9 ft., 6 in. wide x 4 ft. 
high at spring of arch at discharge end and 2 ft. high 
at spring of arch at charging end. The walls are 18 in. 
thick and the arch 9 in. and, as with most steel plant 
furnaces, carry no insulation. 

Originally these four furnaces were regeneratively 
fired, two with 500 B.t.u. coke oven gas and two with 
dirty producer gas. All were pushed to maximum 
capacity at all times to keep up with the mill, which 
took the steel down to rods and wires for miscellaneous 
sizes of nails. The result of this situation was that 
necessary minor repairs to the furnaces could be made 
only during week end shutdowns, with labor at “time 
and a half.” If any considerable work was involved, 
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with 4-In. Billets 5 Ft. Long Which Are Pushed Up-Grade Through the Continuous 
Furnace by the Lugs Shown on Chain Drive 
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Delivery End of Furnace Showing Three Burners for Coke Oven Gas Supplied from a Single Gas Header and Water 


Cooled. 


production was curtailed until the furnace could be 
put back into use. Furthermore, four producers were 
constantly in service to supply two furnaces, requiring 
a crew of eight men per 10 hr. turn for coal handling, 
ash removal, charging, poking, etc. Any difficulties 
in the producer plant were immediately reflected in the 
furnaces by loss of output. 

Conditions were such that replacement of the pro- 
ducer gas for this operation by coke oven gas was 
desirable, but no additional coke oven gas was avail- 
able. Study of the various possibilities, however, led 
to the belief that enough coke oven gas could be saved 
by the proposed new equipment to enable the entire 
department to operate on this fuel. 

The new burners are operated on gas at 10 to 15 lb. 
per sq. in., supplied from three Ingersoll-Rand duplex 
compressors, 8 x 12 in., each driven by a 75-hp. motor. 
No air under pressure or air piping is required, since 
the gas is made to entrain from the atmosphere all air 
necessary for combustion. The burner design is such 
that correct proportions of air and gas are maintained 
automatically constant without attention by the fur- 
nace operator, no matter what the rate of gas flow may 
be or how the pressure varies. The regenerators were 
cut out, as much better results were so obtained. No 
reconstruction on the furnaces was undertaken, the 
only changes being to cut the holes for the burners and 
to seal the passages to the checker chambers. 


Operating Results 


Results of operations show monthly average gas 
consumption per gross ton of finished rods and wires 
at approximately 4200 cu. ft., with the steel discharged 
at a temperature of about 2300 deg. Fahr. This high 
temperature is necessary continuously for the work. 
It is expected that consumption will be reduced later 
when the furnaces, which are in poor condition from 
long use before the alterations, are rebuilt. Owing to 
the great reduction effected in gas consumption, al] 
fout furnaces were operated on less coke oven gas with 
the new burners than two of them originally required. 
But it was quickly discovered that, because of the im- 
proved control over combustion, three furnaces could 
be made to do easily the work four formerly had done 
with difficulty. As now operated, each furnace turns 
out between 9 and 10 gross tons per hour of finished 
rods and wires. The fourth furnace is a spare. 

The installation was made under the direction of 
Harry Dobrin, consulting fuel engineer Gulf States 





Automatic proportioning of gas and air is a feature 


Steel Co. Charles E. Bowron is chief engineer and 
F,. R. Thompson, works manager. 


Portland Cement Manufactured in 1923 


Geological Survey reports show the production of 
Portland cement in 1923 to have been 137,460,238 bbl., 
compared with 114,789,984 bbl. in 1922. Each year was 
in turn a new high record. The number of active 
plants increased from 118 in 1922 to 126 in 1923. Penn- 
sylvania produced the largest amount, with 33,276,093 
bbl. in the earlier year and 38,157,482 bbl. last year. 
California made 11,001,910 bbl. in 1923, compared with 
8,711,515 in 1922. Michigan in 1923 produced 7,619,- 
792 bbl.; Missouri, 7,305,997 bbl.; Illinois, 7,147,906 
bbl.; New York, 6,990,174 bbl.; Kansas, 6,025,657 bbl.; 
Iowa, 5,732,470 bbl. Every producing State reported 
an increase, these varying from 8 to 53 per cent, with 
an average of 20 per cent. 

Shipments in 1923 aggregated 135,912,118 bbl., val- 
ued at $257,684,424, or an average factory price of 
$1.90, compared with $1.76 in 1922. These shipments 
included 1,208,805 bbl. for export, leaving 134,703,313 
bbl., or 1.21 bbl. per capita, as United States consump- 
tion. New York led with 15,881,436 bbl., followed in 
succession by Illinois, 12,237,478 bbl.; Pennsylvania, 
11,281,290 bbl.; California, 10,373,163 bbl.; Ohio, 8,843,- 
641 bbl., and Michigan 7,631,664 bbl. No other State 
exceeded 5,500,000 bbl. Per capita consumption was 
greatest in California, with 2.69 bbl., and least in 
Mississippi, with 0.26 bbl. None of the Southeastern 
States, with the exception of Florida and North Caro- 
lina, reached as much as 1 bbl. per capita. 


A notable German publication has been made by the 
Verein Deutscher Ingenieure in its issue of the Zeit- 
schrift for May 31, commemorative of the general meet- 
ing at Hannover this year. The reading contents have 
largely to do with airships and flying machinery, while 
the advertisements cover 422 pages with a large num- 
ber given over to the industrial establishments in the 
Hannover region. 


Work is under way at East Youngstown on the re- 
lining and enlarging of C blast furnace in this group 
of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. It will be en- 
larged to a 600-ton stack. The work is being carried 
forward by the company’s own organization. 



































Improvements in Press Building Shop 






New Works of V & O Press Co.—Motor Drive Improvised 
for Belt Driven Planers—Novel 


HE new shop at Hudson, N. Y., of the V & O 
[Press Co., manufacturer of power presses and 

sheet metal working machinery, has been designed 
and laid out on the modern lines of continuous progress 
from incoming raw material through the shop without 
back tracking. Rough castings and forgings of larger 
size are held in yard storage to the rear of the plant. 
They are drawn as needed for the machine departments 
for orders in process, or to build up finished stock. 

The building is of monitor construction. The 
center bay is equipped with cranes of sufficient capa- 
city to handle the largest completed machines in the 
company’s line. At the lower end of the shop in this 
bay are placed the planers, boring machines, large 
radial drills, etc., which are used in machining the 
heavy parts. 

While many of the machines in the new plant are 
new and of latest improved type, intended to reduce 
manufacturing costs, it has of course been necessary 
to make use of most of the older machines formerly 
in use in the company’s old plant at Glendale, L. I. 
This group includes a battery of belt-driven planers. 
Inasmuch as these machines are placed in the main 
bay, there was no proper way available for hanging 
their countershafts without interference with the 
cranes. Further the planers are placed ‘longitudinally, 
so that it would not be possible to run a line shaft 
without crossed belts to each countershaft. 

To overcome these difficulties each planer is indi- 
vidually driven. Instead of mounting the motor and 
countershaft on improvised brackets on the machine 
itself, a structural stand has been built around the 
housings, and this carries the motor and countershaft, 
the latter being driven by silent chain. This arrange- 
ment makes for a compact outfit, avoids long belts and 
high countershafts, does not convey any undue vibra- 
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Running-In Outfit 





tion to the planer and avoids any possible interference 


with the cranes. It has practically all the advantages 
of the standard belted motor-driven planer found in 
shops all over the country. 

At the rear of the shop, facing toward the front, 
are found on the right a storage room for smaller 
rough stock, and in the left bay the machine depart- 
ment for smaller work. Just outside of the left bay 
beyond the machine department is the heat treatment 
department. The side bay lends itself well to belt- 
driven machines and is equipped with hoists for han- 
dling pieces too heavy to be lifted by hand. In the 
right bay center are dressing rooms for the men and 
beyond a department for demonstrating automatic ma- 
chines, with hopper, roll and dial feeds, and the tool 
room. 

Beyond the small machine department is the fin- 
ished stock room for parts. From the large and small 
machine departments and finished stocks, parts converge 
toward the assembly floor, which is in the main bay 
with overflow into the left bay. Here machines are 
completely assembled, if for prompt shipment. If they 
are being built for stock, they are assembled complete 
except for the crank, which is left blank, although the 
remainder of the shaft is finished. This is done so 
that the crank may be machined to give the particular 
throw desired by the customer within the limits of 
the machine. 

After assembly each machine is given a running-in 
test, under inspection and with frequent oilings. To 
accomplish this work several portable outfits are in tse, 
these being more readily moved to the press than to 
move the press under a line shaft in fixed position. 
These portable outfits are mounted on ordinary four- 
wheeled hand trucks and consist of a motor with gear 
reduction to the driving pulley. On one end of the 


Belt Driven Planers 
Brought to the New 
Shop From the Old 


Have Been Con- 
verted to Motor 
Drive. This has 
been accomplished 


by building struc- 
tural stands on 
which are mounted 
motor and counter- 
shaft. This arrange- 
ment avoids inter- 
ference with the 
traveling cranes as 
no line shaft nor 
long belts are neces- 
sary 
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To Assure Proper 
Alinement of All 
Parts After Scrap- 
ing and Assembly 
Each Press Is Run 
In. This test is 
made with a port- 
able power plant, 
which may be 
plugged in at con- 
venient light 
sockets. Any bear- 
ings which heat un- 
duly show in this 
test and may be 
corrected before 
shipment 


truck is a cabinet in which is a variety of pulleys of 
different sizes to provide proper pulley speeds for vari- 
ous press flywheels and speed requirements. Power is 


HORNSEY DIRECT PROCESS 


Steel from Ore Being Made in England by an 
American Metallurgist 


BY A. C. BLACKALL* 


we interest has recently been aroused in Sheffield 
by successful experiments carried out by the 
Hornsey Iron Co., Worksop, England, and the Sheep- 
bridge Coal & Iron Co., Chesterfield, with a new low- 
temperature iron reduction process. These two firms, 
working in cooperation, have experimented at a cost of 
between $150,000 and $200,000 with the process, and 
they claim the results achieved have been entirely suc- 
cessful. 

Rapid progress is being made and statements re- 
cently made by John W. Hornsey, who is carrying out 
experiments with the process at Sheepbridge, near 
Sheffield, have aroused the greatest interest among 
English ironmasters. Mr. Hornsey for many years 
practised as a consulting engineer in New York and, 
becoming interested in the direct reduction of iron ore, 
conducted numerous experiments with that object in 
view. He arrived in Great Britain about two years 
ago, when he had succeeded in bringing the process 
beyond the laboratory or academic stage. 

British ironmasters were so interested in his process 
that he had his choice of some half dozen firms with 
which to deal. He selected the Sheepbridge Coal & 
Iron Co. of Chesterfield, which built works at Sheep- 
bridge for demonstration purposes. Although a start 
was made in March, 1922, the first actual operation 
with iron was carried out in January, last year. In- 
stead of an expensive metallurgical coke, Mr. Hornsey 
uses a low-grade slack coal for the purpose of conver- 
sion, and claims that, on a fair average for the same 
charge of ore, he needs only from one-half to two- 
thirds as much common raw coal as the blast furnace 
uses of high-grade metallurgical coke. He further 
states that the installation cost of his plant for any 
given tonnage is approximately one-third that of a 
blast furnace of the same capacity, and declares that 
he can take ore of the lowest grade (a matter of great 
importance in England, in view of the exhaustion of 


*28 Howitt Road, Belsize Park, London, England. 
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secured by plugging in at conveniently located sockets. 
Just beyond the assembly and test floor is the ship- 
ping department. 


many of her high-grade deposits) and can handle it 
independently of any mixture, foreign or otherwise. 
He says he can save at least $5 per ton on the produc- 
tion cost of iron. 

Concerning the quality of steel made from the 
product of this process, typical examples of many high 
grades of steel have been made which, upon subjec- 
tion to standard tests of every description by noted and 
independent authorities, showed results far superior to 
ordinary steel (the results are even claimed to be bet- 
ter than the best Swedish steels). The iron from 
which these steels were produced was made from the 
lowest grade of English iron ore. Mr. Hornsey has 
found no difficulty in making an iron sufficiently low in 
phosphorus and sulphur for all practical purposes. The 
impurities contained in ordinary iron and steel result 
from the absorption of these impurities and other in- 
gredients of the ore while the iron is molten, and as 
in this process the iron is neither softened nor melted, 
it is essentially pure, the impurities being rejected 
along with the waste products or dross. It is also in- 
teresting to note that neither limestone nor any other 
fluxing ingredient is employed in the process. 

The secretary of the Sheepbridge Coal & Iron Co. 
was reticent regarding the process itself, but informed 
the writer that: “We are concerned with this matter 
only as providing facilities for the plant and a portion 
of the capital for the Hornsey Iron Co.” 

The unquestioned standing of these two concerns 
in the British iron and steel world, however, is suf- 
ficient to stamp the new process as one of the most 
important developments of recent years. 


To be used in connection with impact tests of welded 
rail joints, which it is conducting with the support of 
the American Electric Railway Association, the Bureau 
of Standards recently placed an order for an anvil 
weighing 16,000 lb. It is the hope that as a result of 
the work, which includes an elaborate series of tests 
designed to duplicate service conditions, the most effi- 
cient type of joint can be determined. 

Steel-furniture stock goods shipments amounted to 
$1,505,367 in May as against $1,658,610 in April and 
$1,506,072 in May, 1923, according to reports received 
from 22 manufacturers by the Department of Com- 
merce. 
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Power Rapid Traverse an Added Feature of 
Production Lathe 


Rapid power traverse, emphasized as a means of 
increasing production through added convenience to the 
operator, is a feature recently added to the 17-in. 
heavy-duty geared-head rapid production lathes of the 
R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati. The device 
permits the operator to approach the cut quickly and 
to return the carriage to the starting position by power. 

The arrangement of the mechanism, which is simple, 
may be noted from the accompanying illustrations. 
Both feed and traverse are controlled by a convenient 
lever, the movement of which in a horizontal plane 
serves to engage and disengage the feed. Movement 
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Rear View Showing 
Traverse Screw and 
Drive Arrange- o « ntsgtalpahll 
ment (at Right) We ae 





of the lever in a vertical plane engages the two direc- 
tions of traverse with a neutral position to which the 
lever returns automatically as soon as the pressure in 
either direction is released. The feed positions are 
located by a spring plunger. In this capacity it per- 
forms the function of the feed clutch lever on the 
company’s regular lathe, as it simply engages and dis- 
engages the positive feed clutch. The feeds and trav- 
erse are positively interlocked, it being impossible to 
engage the traverse while under feed. 





Manufacturers Support Engineering Library 


Contributions of money from a considerable num- 
ber of manufacturers and other industrial companies 
have been made this year toward the support of the 
Engineering Library in the Engineering Societies 
Building, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York. The 
chief support of the library has come from the four 
national societies of civil, mining, mechanical and elec- 
trical engineers. These societies have not been able 
to increase appropriations as rapidly as the demands 
on the library have increased, and the broadened use 
of the library brought embarrassment to the manage- 
ment in the effort to maintain it on an adequate scale. 

As much of the increased use of the library is due 
to the enlarged interest of the industrial world in 
research, the situation of the library was brought to 
the attention of industrial companies making use of it. 
The library board at a recent meeting adopted a reso- 
lution thanking the industrial organizations which 
have contributed, but it is understood that many others 
have under consideration the question of making a con- 
tribution, looking upon it as a legitimate charge against 
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The feed is engaged and tripped, and the traverse 
in either direction is engaged by the same lever. Slight 
pressure on the operating lever engages the traverse, 
which remains in operation as long as the pressure is 
maintained. When pressure is released the carriage 
stops instantly at any position. 

The mechanism is made up of a housing bolted and 
doweled to the back of the carriage, and a coarse pitch 
right and left-hand traverse screw. When moved in 
the vertical plane, the operating lever transmits its 
motion through a shaft and steel clutch finger to a 
positive sliding double clutch. The latter engages 
similar clutches on two nuts on the screw, one of the 
nuts engaging the left-hand thread and the other the 
right. The screw is driven at constant speed from 





Simplicity and Con- 
venience of Control 
Are Features of the 
Power Rapid 
Traverse. The 
mechanism, as 
shown at the left, 
is provided with the 
automatic spacing 
bar, combining mul- 








tiple adjustable 
length stops for 
both feed and 


traverse 









the driving pulley through a system of differential 
reduction gearing. 

The rate.of traverse is uniform at 150 in. per min. 
A positive traverse stop is provided at the tailstock 
and this in conjunction with the automatic stop in 
the apron for the feed provides automatic stops in 
both directions. The spacing bar, combining positive 
adjustable length stops for both feed and traverse, 
is available if desired. Two traverse dogs and four 
feed dogs are furnished with the bar. 


the business in the direction of research and not as a 
donation, which on that score might be deemed an 
unwarranted use of stockholders’ money. 

The book lending feature of the library is expand- 
ing. Society members in any part of the country may 
borrow books easily replaceable or not too rare on the 
payment of 5 cents a day. 


A section of the Second Annual Exposition of Do- 
mestic Appliances to be held in Paris, France, Oct. 21 
to Nov. 9, will be given over to articles and products 
of United States manufacture and invention. Those 
interested should communicate with M. Albert Broisat, 
commissaire-generale American section, 2 West Forty- 
fifth Street, New York. 


A conference of college professors is to be held at 
Schenectady, N. Y., from July 7 to Aug. 9, under the 
auspices of the General Electric Co. Each visiting 


professor will be given an opportunity to acquaint him- 
self with subjects in which he is particularly inter- 
ested. 
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TESTING MATERIALS MEETING 


Special Attention to Heat Resistant and Other 
Alloys at Opening Sessions 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., June 24—With one of the 
most comprehensive and ambitious symposiums ever 
organized, the twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
American Society for Testing Materials began its series 
of sessions here today. This afternoon and this eve- 
ning over a dozen papers with interesting discussions 
are being presented on corrosion resistant, heat re- 
sistant and electrical resistant alloys, including a tab- 
ulation of manufacturers’ data on the composition and 
properties of the leading alloys. The showing is an 
impressive one and constitutes a record of the marked 
advance in this field in the last ten years. 

The attendance is large and promises to exceed any 
former gathering. Already over 500 members and 
guests are registered with 337 men and 85 ladies en- 
rolled yesterday, the day before the session started. 
Many leading iron and steel makers, metallurgists and 
scientists are on the job. 


New Officers 


The new officers for the coming year whose election 
will be announced tomorrow evening at the regular 
business meeting are: 

President, F. M. Farmer, chief engineer Electrical 
Testing Laboratory, New York. Vice-president, J. H. 
Gibboney, Norfolk & Western Railroad. 

New members of the executive committee: William 
Campbell, Columbia University, New York; A. E. Jury, 
director general laboratories United States Rubber Co., 
New York; Anson Marston, dean of the division of en- 
gineering, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, and Dr. 
John A. Mathews, Crucible Steel Co. of America. 


Executive Committee’s Report 


The annual report of the executive committee, which 
will be presented tomorrow evening, reports a very 
large gain in membership since the last annual meet- 
ing. At the present time the roll of the society con- 
tains 3481 names, or a net increase of 241 since last 
year. This net increase contrasts with 210 for the 
year ending with the 1923 meeting and 122 for the year 
previous to that. The excellent showing in the past 
year is ascribed in large measure to the cooperation of 
the standing committees in using their organized 
efforts to secure new members. The membership is di- 
vided as follows: Honorary members, 3; members, 3387, 
and junior members, 91. Among the losses by death 
during the past year of 14 members the report men- 
tions that of Robert W. Hunt, past president and hon- 
orary member of the society; Arthur Ladd Colby, one 
of the charter members of the society, and D. M. Buck, 
a member of the executive committee for the current 
term. 

Unusual activity has characterized the work of the 
standing committees during the past year and their re- 
ports at this meeting are pointed to as one of the most 
inspiring records of achievement ever recorded by the 
committees in the annals of the society. Only four 
of the 41 standing committees are not presenting re- 
ports this year and 8 are offering more or less formal 
progress reports. Two new committees were organ- 
ized during the year: Committee A-9 on ferroalloys 
and committee D-16 on slate. The former committee, 
organized last November, is reporting substantial prog- 
ress this year. 


Corrosion, Heat and Electrical Resistant Alloys 


Last year a suggestion was made by one of the 
standing committees that a committee on corrosion- 
resistant, heat-resistant and electrical-resistance alloys 
be formed. After conferring with the several standard 
committees having an interest in this general subject, 
it was decided to defer the organization of such a com- 
mittee and to arrange instead for a general discussion 
of the subject in the form of a symposium. The re- 
sult has been the presentation this afternoon and even- 
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ing of a program of about 14 papers by various au- 
thorities covering these important subjects. 

The regular publications of the society during the 
year are announced as the proceedings containing 1689 
pages, the year-book of 326 pages and the supplement 
to the book on standards, 126 pages, or a total of 2141 
pages, compared with 1972 pages as the total for the 
previous year. The annual statement of finances shows 
that the surplus on Dec. 31, 1923, was $37,133.03. Sales 
of the society’s publications have brought in $22,024.90, 
constituting approximately 30 per cent of the gross re- 
ceipts of the year. The corresponding record for the 
previous year was $18,258.83. 

The plan inaugurated a year ago of distributing, 
previous to the meeting, preprinted copies of committee 
reports and papers only to such members as requested 
certain copies, is characterized as having met with 
general approval and as having resulted in the past 
year in a saving in cost of preprints, compared with the 
previous year, of nearly $2,900. 

In order to provide for increased facilities required 
by the continued growth and expansion of the society, 
the headquarters have been enlarged by the acquisition 
of the fourth floor of the Engineers’ Club at Philadel- 
phia, on a six years’ lease, expiring Dec. 31, 1929. 


The Society and Research 


The question as to whether the society: should, in 
a systematic and concerted way, go about the task of 
expanding the knowledge of engineering materials, 
their properties, their performance in service and the 
correlation of properties and performance which de- 
termines the suitability of various materials for spe- 
cific services, or in other words, to enter more fully 
into the realm of research, has continued to receive 
the careful consideration of the executive committee. 
As a result of this, there has been authorized the 
formation of a small committee to be known as the 
committee on “Correlation of Research in the A S T M.” 
The personnel of this important committee is at pres- 
ent under consideration and the announcement of its 
membership is expected at the present annual meeting. 
This committee, it is announced, will not be a research 
committee in the sense of actually conducting research; 
it will be charged to advise ways and means by which 
the whole question of research activity in the society’s 
committees and in their channels may be advanced 
along the soundest lines to the end that the society 
shall contribute in increasing measure to the knowledge 
of materials of engineering. The committee will ad- 
vise the executive committee in all matters relating to 
research and to which will be referred for considera- 
tion proposed studies of which several are attending. 
The committee believes and is confident that the mem- 
bers share this belief that this subject is one of the 
most important that the society is facing today and 
that the solution of the problems involved will vitally 
affect the future development of the organization. 

Tomorrow, Wednesday morning, is to be devoted to 
a session on non-ferrous metals, corrosion and metal- 
lography, largely committees’ reports, with the presi- 
dent’s address and executive committee’s report fol- 
lowed by an informal dance and smoker. 

The regular steel session is scheduled for Thurs- 
day morning, with methods of testing and nomencla- 
ture to be discussed that evening. 

Four papers and two committee reports, devoted to 
magnetic analysis and fatigue of metals, are to be pre- 
sented on Friday morning with the regular session on 
wrought and cast iron following in the evening. A spe- 
cial discussion on cast iron pipe is a feature. 


Steel Production in Canada 


The production of steel ingots and castings in Canada 
during May followed the high output of pig iron by 
advancing 4 per cent over the output in April, and 
reached a total of 108,433 tons, the greatest tonnage 
reported for any month since October, 1920. The cumu+ 
lative production for the five montks,ending with May 
last was 419,819 tons, of which 96 per cent was for fur- 
ther use of producing companies. 
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Prices of Iron and Steel and Other Products 


Analysis of Basic Data Shows Metals Lower Than Most 
Other Commodities—Changes in Past 
Year Indicated 


BY SIDNEY G. KOON 


have made advisable bringing up to date the fig- the 404 commodities analyzed by the bureau are at 


R iter falling prices of iron and steel products pared with 100 in 1913, while the weighted average of 


ures and diagrams covered under an article on 147. Nearly all of the groups in the bureau’s figures 
the comparison of prices of different classes of mate- showed a decline from April. None showed an increase. 
rials published at page 108 of THE IRON AGE, Jan. 3, The largest decline was in metals, which fell from 
1924. That article, which followed two others, in the 139 to 134. Farm products dropped three points; 
first issues of 1922 and 1923 respectively, showed the clothing, fuels, building materials and furniture two 
changes which had taken place within a year. Sim- points, while chemicals and miscellaneous dropped one 


ilarly in the present case the changes are shown from point each. 


one year ago. Steel beams, shown alongside the building materials, 

With the exception of petroleum, cotton and flour, are at a lower level in proportion to 1913 than any of 
none of the items covered in the comparison is higher the other building materials shown, with the sole ex- 
now than it was a year ago. Yellow pine, plate glass, ception of shingles. They stand at 147 compared with 
shoes, pork and milk are at the same level as one year 305 for brick, 235 for lime, 229 for plate glass and 207 
ago; all other items are lower. In one case, that of for yellow pine. Similarly, they are lower than any 
anthracite coal, the figures both this year and a year of the items in the clothing group and are lower than 
Present high build- 


ago are higher than the peak price of 1920; all other three of the six items under foods. 
items are lower than in 1920. 


As has been the case in each study which we have beams used in building construction. 
published, comparison is made between THE IRON AGE In another diagram, tracing the course of certain 
composite prices of finished steel and of pig iron on the commodities across the past four and a half years, we 
one hand and prices of fuels, building materials, tex- have placed THE IRON AGE composite price for finished 
tiles and clothing and goods on the other. Alongside steel and the price of steel beams in comparison with 
these will be found the wholesale commodity groupings three of the figures reported by the Bureau of Labor 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, while Statistics, these being building materials, cloth and 
price. Throughout 
ing materials. the course of this diagram, both finished steel and 

In each case the diagrams of individual commodities steel beams have been consistently below both building 
and groups are based on the 1913 price as i100. Each materials and clothing. Except for the past year or 
one shows the peak reached in 1920; each one shows so beams have been consistently below the all com- 
the present price level and the price level of one year modity price also, and they now are at the level of al! 
ago. The dotted portion of the diagram shows the commodities. The finished steel composite has been 
excess of the present level over 1913. The portion above the all commodity figure for more than a year, 
shaded with diagonal lines shows the excess of last although .it is below the specific instances otherwise 


steel beams occupy a prominent place among the build- clothing and the “all commodities” 


year’s level over this year’s. In two or three cases given. 


ing costs certainly are not due to the high cost of steel 


already mentioned the reverse is true, resulting in an It will be evident from the data in the table and 
area covered by both dots and diagonal shading. In from the diagrams that, as a general proposition, 
the case of anthracite coal, a solid black area shows prices of iron and steel are closely in line with the 
the excess of this year’s figures over the 1920 peak, general level of commodity prices in the United States. 
while the diagonally shaded area above that indicates Being manufactured products and having, therefore, a 


the still higher level of last year. 


larger share in them of the high cost of labor than is: 


It will be noted, in connection with the commodity the case with the raw materials, they naturally are 
prices of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, that metals above the prices of many of those raw materials, such 
are the lowest of all the groups, with the exception of as the farm products, fuels and some others. 
chemicals and miscellaneous. They stand at 134 ecom- nificant, however, that in spite of this disadvantage 
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with regard to price level, they are considerably below 
two of the five fuels indicated and not far from the 
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1913 Prices Are Shown as 
100 and All Later Prices 
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Top of Each 
Column Shows the 
Peak Reached in 1920 


(Except Anthracite, 
Which Is Higher To- 
day Than in 1920). 
The two horizontal 
lines across each verti- 
cal band, between 100 
and the top of column, 
represent prices today 
and one year ago. 
Where the price today 
is the higher (petro- 
leum and flour), the 
diagonal lines extend 
down into the dotted 
spaces. In all other 
cases the lower of the 
two lines represents to- 
day’s price. In a few 
cases a single line ap- 


pears, showing last 
year’s price equal to 
today’s 


level of bituminous coal. 


Prices and ratios follow: 


Item 


——Prices Quoted———. Index Number 
Aver- One (1913—100) 
age Peak Year Recent Peak Recent 


1913 


Farm products.... 


Food, 


CTC. we ee eeee 


Cloth and clothing 
Fuel and lighting. . 


Metals and metal 


products 


Building materials 
Chemicals and 


drugs 


House furnishings. . 
Miscellaneous 


All commodities. . . 


FINISHED STEEL 


PIG 


posite) 
STEEL BEAMS... 


(com- 


IRON 
1.50c. 


3.10c. 


STEEL 
BEAMS | 


1920 Ago 


138 
142 
198 
186 


oO" moc 


_— tee 
eo W-3- 


$14.70 $47.84 $28.46 $20.54 
2.50c. 
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WHOLESALE COMMODITIES 


CLOTH AND |: 
CLOTHING 
AND 
LIGHTING 


FUEL 


Figure 1920 Figure 


247 136 
248 137 
346 187 
281 177 
203 134 
300 180 
213 127 
275 173 
208 112 
247 147 


1.663c. 3.974c. 2.789c. 2.610c, 239 157 


325 
2.20c. 207 


METALS 


CHEMICALS 
MISCELLA weoust' 


—- 


Aver- One (1913= 100) 
age Peak Year Recent Peak Recent 
Item 1913 1920 Ago Figure 1920 Figure 
Fuels 
Bituminous coal... $1.34 $10.00 $2.10 $1.85 746 128 
Anthracite coal.... 3.82 8.00 9.75 11.08 209 249 
Furnace coke..... 2.41 1797.75 4.75 3.25 735 136 
Penna. petroleum... 1.79 6.16 3.25 4.26 341 237 
GGEeconcteaks 2 ee 21.6¢. 20r. 185 119 
Building Materials 
Yellow pine....... $28.50 $67.50 $59.00 $59.00 237 207 
Red brick... ..es«- 6.56 21.85 20.30 20.00 333 306 
Se hs > 0c cade an 4.43 11.85 9.91 9.69 268 235 
Shingles, red cedar 1.97 6.57 2.74 2.48 334 126 
Plate glass........ 31.8c. 82e. 73. 73. 258 229 
Textiles and Clothing 
Raw cotton........ 12.84c. 43.75c. 29.2c. 29.25e. 341 228 
Sheeting. ......... 7.8c. 28.5c. 14.6c. 13.9c. 390 190 
SO Ben «sna dke $3.65 $16.25 $8.35 $5.65 445 155 
Worsted suitings.. 1.38 5.42 3.42 3.02 392 218 
Women’s shoes.... 2.17 8.25 4.15 4.15 380 191 
Foods 
Meas pork......... $20.93 $47.00 %26.00 $26.00 225 124 
Smoked hamse..... 16.60 37.70 20.50 19.00 227 114 
ee ae 4.61 16.25 6.60 6.75 352 146 
NE ae TG gee 61.4¢ 4.43 1.89 0.98 721 159 
Bc wn de ée dire 3.5¢e. 8.5c. $.7e. 6.7¢ 243 191 
a ee ee 3.46c. 18.56c. 7.28¢. 5.78¢. 536 167 
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Are Based on That Figure 
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Wheel to Run on Rails or Highway 


A wheel designed with a double tread, one to run 
on rails, the other on highways, has been manufac- 
tured by the Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
for the Griffin Double 
Tread Wheel Co., 27 
William Street, New 
York. In the accom- 
panying illustration 
the wheel is shown 
with a quarter sec- 
tion cut out. It is 
made in the usual 
diameters and weighs 
from 250 to 750 Ib., 
varying with the 
weight of the traffic. 
Regular open-hearth 
steel will be used, or 
chilled steel made by 
the Griffin process, 
which uses a new 
type of cupola fur- 
nace operated at high 
temperature with a 
cold blast. The makers 
say that sections can 
be made as thin as in the ordinary motor wheel and of 
sufficient strength to withstand the strain of light traffic. 

Adaptation of the wheel is possible through the 
fact that the bearing surface of the rail is 5 to 7 in. 
above the ties. Brakes may be applied so as to bear 
directly on the metal surface of the inner or rail tread. 
Surfaces of the rail tread and contact surfaces of the 
metal tread holding the rubber tires are machined true 
to centers and the wheels are balanced as to weight or 
distribution of metal. Transfer from rail to road, or 
the reverse, is made without change of course in the 
wheel mechanism. P. H. Griffin, president of the Griffin 
company, has been associated for many years in wheel 
manufacture here and abroad. 





Sales Conferences on Machine Tools 


A sales managers’ conference is to be held by the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Association at the 
Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, July 2, following a like 
conference at the Hotel Bond, Hartford, June 24. In 
the notices of the meetings sent out by Ernest F. 
DuBrul, general manager of the association, the pro- 
gram outlined shows that the questions likely to be con- 
sidered include the ethics of the producer-distributor 
relations, selling helps, advertising, legal questions, 
credits and collections, special discounts to schools, 
etc. Incidentally, the preliminary program in the case 
of both meetings points out also how several bulletins 
sent to the members from the association headquarters 
may be utilized in providing the foundation for the 
discussions. 

The Alabama Power Co. announces improvements 
being installed at its Bessemer and Leeds substations 
in Jefferson County, Ala., to cost more than $500,000, 
the purpose of which is to insure better service and to 
provide for the steadily growing lighting and power 
load of the Birmingham district. The improvements 
will consist principally of the installation of two large 
synchronous condensers. The condenser to be installed 
at Bessemer will be of 15,000 kva. capacity, while the 
one at Leeds will be of the capacity of 12,500 kva. At 
Bessemer plans are being laid for a second condenser. 


District railroads serving Youngstown and con- 
tiguous territory report moderate betterment in the 
loaded car movement for the first time in two months. 
Last week’s average for the Ohio Region of the Erie 
Railroad, which is representative, was 5600 loaded cars 
per day. This compares with a per diem average in 
June to date of 5250 cars, compared with daily average 
of 5400 in May, and 6800 in the corresponding period 
in June, 1923. Ore and coal are moving more freely. 
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Serew Thread Lead Tester and Comparator 


A device intended to combine the functions of a lead 
tester and comparator, and known as the screw thread 
lead tester and comparator, has been added to the line 
of adiustable thread snap gages of the John-Sons Gage 
Works, Hartford, Conn. 

The general arrangement of the device may be 
noted from the accompanying illustration. As in the 
gages, the cradle for the screw is made up of annular 
gaging elements. These elements are free to rotate, 
and with the exception of the one “positive” roll have 
lateral freedom also, to adapt themselves to the lead 
variations in screws. Two standard sizes are available. 
The No. 1 is for threads from No. 0 A. S. M. E. to 
1% in. outside diameter, and has a range of lead check 
from % to % in. The other size is the intermediate, 
which is illustrated herewith with a %-in. bearing 
stud engaged. This size accommodates work from \4 
to 1% in. outside diameter, and has a range in lead 
check from %4 to 1% in. also. Special sizes are avail- 
able for work beyond the range of the standard sizes. 

A wedge-shaped plunger which runs in the groove 
on the “indicator roll” is elevated against the spindle 
of the indicator when the screw is placed in the cradle. 
In this manner screw thread lead errors are recorded 
on the indicator, which is set to zero by means of 
masters. The lower rolls are for testing the form of 
the thread. The column of the device is open at the 
rear to permit light to enter and the interior is enam- 
eled white. With the white background and the aid 
of a magnifying glass, variations in form between the 





Device Designed to Combine Functions of Lead 
Tester and Comparator. The use of annular rolls in 
cradle for the screw is claimed to make the device 
particularly effective and broad in range of adaptability 


accurate gaging roll and the screw thread are said to 
be easily noted. 

The use of annular rolls in its cradle is emphasized 
as making the device particularly effective and broad 
in its range of adaptability. Advantages claimed are, 
first, that it supports the screw in the angle entirely 
and has a line contact only, and, second, it functions 
without centers, which is advantageous because only a 
small percentage of screw machine products have cen- 
ters. A third claim is that its principle of design per- 
mits accurate results without interference from the 
irregularities of the commercial screw thread. Quick 
operation and durability are general features empha- 
sized. By attaching a snap gage to the lug on the base, 
which is provided for that purpose, it is said that the 


elements of screw threads may be quickly and accu- 
rately checked. 
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Sheet Galvanizing Problems 


E have read that the sheet steel industry is 

planning a three-year publicity campaign, in- 
volving an expenditure of over $1,000,000, to in- 
crease the use of sheet steel and regain markets 
lost to other products. One of the chief objectives 
is to promote the use of galvanized sheets for 
roofing. It is now believed that the sheet steel in- 
dustry has suffered in its sales of galvanized 
sheets owing to the inroads of other forms of 
roofing. 

The galvanizing industry has not been without 
warning of what was going to happen. During the 
war, when spelter was scarce, it was discovered 
that there might be skimping of zinc coating and 
getting by with a less durable article. British 
manufacturers are known to have done this. For 
some time there has been complaint that the sheet 
galvanizing industry of the United States in gen- 
eral has not been putting enough zinc on its sheets. 
We say “in general,” for there is variation in the 
practice of galvanizers. Some do better than the 
average and others worse. Zinc producers, as is 
natural, have urged the use of thicker coatings 
and many galvanizers have agreed that this is de- 
sirable. There are commercial considerations, 
and these have been and are still urged by manu- 
facturers. They are asked to supply a sheet that 
will not peel under fabrication and one that will 
resist the tendency to fracture, where the coating 
is thick, seeing that zine has but little elasticity. 
It is contended also that practice has been im- 
proved to the extent that there is a more uniform 
distribution of the coating than was formerly the 
case. But for uses other than those involving se- 
vere forming operations there is still the call for 
better galvanizing and manufacturers are doing 
well to heed it. Zinc is a highly durable metal 
under ordinary atmospheric conditions. The pur- 
pose of coating iron and steel with it is to pro- 
tect them. If the coating be thick enough the 
protection is good; if not thick enough, the pro- 
tection is not good. If too thin, the user might as 
well buy black sheets and paint them. 

If the sheet galvanizing industry as a whole 
wants to increase the sale of its product for roof- 
ing and siding, and head off the competition of 
other substances, its plan of procedure wil] be 
that which some of its leading factors have advo- 


cated, namely: first, put enough spelter on the 
sheet: second, advertise to the consuming public 
what it is doing. 


Better Materials for Construction 


NDER the above heading an Engineering 

News-Record editorial calls attention to the 
contrast between improvements in steels used for 
automotive purposes and in steels used for con- 
struction work, particularly in so far as the de- 
velopment of new forms of steel with higher struc- 
tural qualities is concerned. In spite of the 
higher cost of labor and nearly everything else 
which goes into the present automobile, a far bet- 
ter product is turned out than that of ten years 
ago and at a lower price. In buildings, on the 
other hand, the cost level is approximately double 
that of ten years ago and the point is made that 
lack of advance in quality of materials is bound 
to mean lower efficiency and higher cost. 

Improvement in structural steel is presaged by 
the proposed entry of the American Society for 
Testing Materials into the field of research in this 
line and by the activities of the American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction. Many criticisms have 
been directed at the building industry for its con- 
servatism in both design and practice. Much of 
this has been due to the hampering standards set 
up by the building codes of various cities, diver- 
gent in their details and in many cases ill-con- 
ceived. Intended as a check upon the type of con- 
structor who is always “taking a chance,” these 
regulations in many cases have hung like a mill- 
stone around the neck of the progressive designer 
who builds on knowledge and seeks to make use of 
technical progress. 

If a way out of this condition can be found 
we may look to see a reduction in building costs 
that will offset in a measure the high-handed de- 
mands of building labor—such a gain as usually 
comes from concentrated effort when long en- 
dured conditions have reached the breaking point. 


HERE is nothing new in saying that the auto- 

mobile and in turn improved highways are 
constantly affecting the commercial geography of 
our country. The fact that they are was brought 
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out in strong relief at the recent conference in 
Buffalo of makers and distributers of machine 
tools. The effort to establish ideal territories 
showed that both steam railroad and electric in- 
terurban lines often take a second position; more 
than that, the desirable distributing center for one 
region today may be summarily shifted tomorrow 
by the improvement of roads formerly not attrac- 
tive to the automobile driver. Border line terri- 
tories best served by long jumps on trunk line 
railroads become commercially as well as physical- 
ly near a new center when automobile roads 
make them so. 


Growth in Finished Steel Lines 


HE statistics of production of the various 

forms of finished iron and steel in 1923 are 
worthy of study for several reasons. While the 
year was above normal in point of total activity, 
it represented the closest approach to the normal 
and natural in the character of business that we 
have had in ten years. There was no especially 
good or especially poor demand for any particular 
form of rolled material, yet there were great 
changes in the distribution of demand among the 
different mill products. 

The general statistics of production of ingots 
and castings were discussed in this department of 
THE IRON AGE a fortnight ago, and the changed 
relationship between ingots and rolled steel in 
last week’s issue. 

The relationship between rolled iron and rolled 
steel has changed greatly. Making the compari- 
son with the mean of 1912 and 1913, as repre- 
senting the best pre-war showing, rolled iron de- 
creased 42 per cent, to 955,597 tons in 1923, while 
rolled steel increased 40 per cent to 32,321,479 
tons. The total rolled iron and steel increased 
34 per cent to 33,277,076 tons. This comparison 
is the important one, for any loss in rolled iron 
is presumably merely a switch to rolled steel. 

With a 34 per cent increase in the total of 
rolled iron and steel over the 1912-13 average, 
rails decreased 15 per cent, to 2,904,516 tons. Rail 
replacements increased somewhat, but laying of 
new track almost stopped. One-third of the de- 
crease in production was due to decreased ex- 
ports. 

Structural shapes increased 1342 per cent, but 
sheared plates, 44-inch and heavier, increased no 
less than 45 per cent, to 2,074,395 tons. The pro- 
duction of universal plates increased only 13 per 
cent, to 1,304,227 tons. The production of all 
plates, sheared and universal, all thicknesses, in- 
creased 39 per cent, to 4,168,745 tons. Thus they 
had approximately the same gain as all rolled ma- 
terial outside of rails. 

Rods gained 20 per cent, to 3,075,892 tons. The 
growth of rod production has been quite interest- 
ing. Being for a very light final product, rods 
did not seem at one time to have any great ton- 
nage future. Through the year 1901 the rod ton- 
nage was generally less than one-half the rail ton- 
nage, yet the prediction was made that rods would 
eventually pass rails. This they really did in 


1914. 
The general term “merchant bars” involves 
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such a wide variety of material that the total is 
of little interest. It increased 42 per cent to 
5,552,796 tons. There was a heavy loss of iron 
bars to steel bars. 

Sheet and pipe statistics are not available for 
1912, so that 1923 must be compared with 1913 
alone. In sheets we find a most remarkable gain, 
13 gage and lighter increasing 110 per cent to 
3,078,145 tons in 1923, while tin mill black sheets, 
not for tinning, increased 60 per cent to 327,071 
tons. The production of tin and terne plate in- 
creased by 69 per cent from the mean of 1912-13 
to 1,506,861 tons. The production of all welded 
tubular goods increased 49 per cent to 3,351,023 
tons. 

With all the cross currents, the general obser- 
vation is that the lighter lines, those of most wide- 
spread use, have tended to show the greater gains. 
The farm, the dwelling house and the automobile 
account for a great deal of steel nowadays. 


TEEL from Belgian, French and Luxemburg 

mills is pouring into Great Britain in larger 
volume than ever. In the first four months of this 
year, British imports from Belgium averaged over 
82,300 tons per month, largely semi-finished steel ; 
in 1913 the average was only 48,600 tons per 
month. From France over 33,700 tons per month 
has been sent, comparing with only 3080 tons 
per month in the year before the war. This un- 
usual movement is due in part to purchases made 
by British consumers when the exchanges fell to 
low levels early this year, but it is in line with 
a tendency that has been strong for some months. 
Throughout 1923 and recentiy, ingots and semi- 
finished steel from Belgian and Luxemburg mills 
have made up more than 60 per cent of the total 
that has gone through British ports to displace 
the domestic product. 


ACHINE tools and other machinery con- 
tributed much to the exhibition held under 
the auspices of the Railway Supply Manufactur- 
ers Association at Atlantic City, June 11 to 18. 
The tools for the most part were under power and 
their performance in machining locomotive and 
car parts could be directly observed. The scope 
and character of the exhibits, the general partici- 
pation of the machine tool makers, and the inter- 
est shown in the possibilities of the newest de- 
signs of production tools all give promise that 
early steps will be taken in the needed moderni- 
zation of railroad shop equipment. 


CROSS the gulf between employer and em- 
ployee a new bridge of promise has been 
thrown. Recently the president of the Western 
Electric Co., by means of microphone, sound am- 
plification and widely scattered speech-projecting 
horns, spoke at a single noon-day assembly to the 
35,000 men and women factory workers at the 
company’s Hawthorne works near Chicago. The 
installation is a permanent one and its object is 
to restore so far as possible the old personal con- 
tacts and face-to-face relations between employer 
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and employed—conditions which were destroyed 
in the rise of mechanical invention, the industrial 
revolution that followed, and the vast expansion 
of plants under single control. Crossings and 
bridges have been made many times since the need 
of them was recognized, and various management 
methods and devices are serving well, though ad- 
mittedly not all-sufficient. The experiment at 
Hawthorne no doubt will be repeated elsewhere 
and with careful handling ought to make for bet- 
ter feeling. 


ISCUSSING alloy steels before the British 
Empire Exposition Sir Robert Hadfield said 
that while much ground has been gained in the 


UNIVERSAL MILL AT SEATTLE 


To Take 


Pacific Coast Steel Company Extension — 
Pig Iron from Utah 


The Pacific Coast Steel Co. is adding a 22-in. uni- 
versal mill to its plant at Youngstown, near Seattle, 
Wash., and expects to have it ready for operation in the 
next four re The new mill will be contained in 
the present 22-in. merchant mill building and will roll 
universal plates from % in. to % in. thick and from 8 
in. to 20 in. wide. The present products of the company 
are corrugated reinforcing bars, rounds and flats, angles 
up to 8 in., beams up to 6 in., merchant steel bars, light 
rails in 12-, 16- and 20-lb. sections and tie plates. The 
rolling of tie plates was begun about a month ago for 
56- and 85-lb. rails, the entire output being sold to local 
railroads. 

The output of the Seattle plant when running full is 
400 to 500 tons of finished products per day, while the 
light rail mill ean turn out about 40 tons per day. The 
company has quite a large foreign trade, especially in 
the Orient, the haul from Seattle to the Orient being 
about 800 miles less than from any other Pacific Coast 
port, this representing a considerable saving in time 
required for delivery. 

The company has always operated its steel plant on 
three 8-hr. shifts, so that the adoption of the 8-hr. day 
by the steel mills in the East did not entail any change 
in its operations or costs. 

In the basic open-hearth steel plant, as with other 
Pacific Coast producers, the charge is nearly all scrap. 
The average for May was 97 per cent scrap and the re- 
mainder pig iron. The company has been buying most 
of its pig iron from the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
shipments being made from the furnaces at Sparrows 
Point. The cost of the all water haul is about $8 per 
ton, this covering all charges for the iron laid on the 
docks at Seattle. It is taken by the Northern Pacific 
on a haul of a few miles to the mill. It is likely that 
in the near future the company will secure its pig iron 
from the new furnace of the Columbia Steel Corporation 
at Provo, Utah. The saving in freight will be a con- 
siderable item to the company and there will also be a 
great saving of time in delivery. 

The Pacific Coast Steel Co. also has operated for 
some years a steel plant and finishing mills at South 
San Francisco, turning out for the most part the same 
products as the Seattle plant, except that transmission 
towers are an important factor at the California works 
and are not made at Seattle. 

The company was the first to manufacture steel 
products on the Pacific Coast. The inception of the 
enterprise dates back to the late eighteen-nineties when 
what was known as the Western Iron & Steel Co. took 
over a small puddling plant located at Lakeview, near 
Tacoma, Wash., in which Richard Brown, formerly of 
Brown, Bonnell & Co., operating bar iron mills at 
Youngstown, Ohio, was financially, but not actively in- 
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last forty years, far more remains still to be dis- 
covered. Thus far twenty-three elements have 
been investigated as to their effects on iron. With 
these as a basis, he pointed out that the total 
number of possible ternary and quaternary alloys 
is 2024, for a complete investigation of which 
many years will be necessary. Sir Robert recalled 
the words of Cecil Rhodes: “So little done, so 
much to do.” The field is indeed vast, but what is 
yet to be done is far from being as formidable as 
it would have been rated before the days of the 
electric furnace and heat treatment. Commer- 
cially, at least, the American industry has led 
and that fact creates large expectations of the 
contributions yet to be made by our technical 
men. 


terested. It had lost money from the start. Upon 
solicitation of Mr. Brown, E. M. Wilson and W. S. Burt 
went from Youngstown to Lakeview and took hold of 
the plant. One factor in their success was that for 
some years they were able to buy the choicest railroad 
scrap as low as $5 per gross ton, delivered at the mill. 
In time Messrs. Wilson and Burt bought out the interest. 
of Mr. Brown and the plant was removed about 1904 to 
a place then known as Humphrey, later as Youngstown, 
where the manufacture of iron bars was carried on for 
some years. However, iron products were fast disap- 
pearing and it was decided to change to steel and to 
manufacture a greater variety of products. At this 
time William Pigott, who was of the firm of Hofius & 
Pigott, handling iron and steel commission accounts in 
Seattle, became connected with the company and the 
name was changed to Pacific Coast Steel Co. Im 1915 
the first 40-ton basic open-hearth furnace was built, and 
in each of the three succeeding years another furnace 
was added. Finishing mills were built, these being 
9-in., 12-in. and 16-in., and later a 22-in. mill, in addi- 
tion to a 32-in. billet, bar and structural mill. 

The officers of the Pacific Coast Steel Co. are Judge 
E. M. Wilson, president and treasurer, located at San 
Francisco; William Pigott, first vice-president; D. E. 
McLaughlin, second vice-president; W. S. Burt, secre- 
tary, and T. S. Clingan, general manager, all of Seattle. 

The contract for the new universal mill, apart from 
a large shear, has been placed with the United En- 
gineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh. 


Large Hydraulic Riveter for Boiler Works 


What is said to be the largest hydraulic riveter of 
its type, weighing close to 200,000 lb., will be built for 
the D. Connelly Boiler Co., Cleveland, by R. D. Wood 
& Co., Philadelphia, at their enlarged plant at Florence,, 
N. J. The machine will be employed in the manufac- 
ture of high-pressure steam boilers. 

The riveter will be of the split-stake type, having 
an outer stake of cast open-hearth steel. The inner 
stake will be made of a round steel forging and will be 
40 in. in diameter at the root of the gap, which will 
measure 181% ft. The riveter head will be of the six- 
power type to exert pressures of 200, 170, 130, 100, 70 
and 40 tons, and the stroke of the die will be 12 in. 
The top of the forged steel stake will be equipped with 
a special horn of chrome-nickel steel, it being in- 
tended that boiler heads may be riveted to the shells 
through a manhole of standard size, even when driv- 
ing the largest rivets. 


The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
has authorized a dividend of 30c. per share on com- 
mon stock, payable July 1 to holders of record June 20.. 
At the same time the regular quarterly dividend of 


$1.75 on preferred stock will be paid. The company 
is operating at 75 per cent. 
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PITTSBURGH BASE ARGUMENT 


Attorneys for Complainants and Steel Corporation 
Appear Before Commission 


WASHINGTON, June 24.—Final arguments in the 
Pittsburgh base case were concluded before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission here today. All of the com- 
missioners, including J. W. Hunt, the new member, 
were present. Attorney K. E. Steinhauer, appearing 
for the commission, who opened the arguments, also 
closed them. He was joined by H. G. Pickering in 
urging the commission to issue a cease and desist or- 
der. Mr. Pickering appeared as counsel for the Asso- 
ciated States Opposed to the Pittsburgh Plus and the 
Western Association of Rolled Steel Consumers. Chief 
Counsel Richard V. Lindabury and Solicitor W. W. 
Corlett presented arguments for the United States 
— Corporation in opposition to a cease and desist 
order. 


Extortion Is Charged 


Contention was made by Mr. Steinhauer that the 
Pittsburgh plus system of quoting prices of steel is a 
method of extortion maintained by the Steel Corpo- 
ration and that it dominates the entire industry which 
follows the same system. So-called fictitious freight 
rates were declared to take great sums of money from 
consumers. It was also declared the system prevents 
free competition. : 

Mr. Pickering said that the Pittsburgh plus prac- 
tice results in discrimination in price paid by pur- 
chasers; that it lessens competition, because anything 
which affects costs also affects competition, and that 
the system is an unfair method of competition because 
price competition is eliminated. It was declared by 
Mr. Pickering that the natural price is at the mill 
and under the Pittsburgh plus system an abnormal 
market is set up at the point of delivery. The Pitts- 
burgh plus system also was called monopolistic be- 
cause it has the same effect as a combination. 


Effect of Changing System 


Mr. Corlett declared that “terraced” prices, which 
economists said are created by the Pittsburgh plus 
system, also would be created by the establishing of 
f.o.b. mill prices. He emphasized the fact that f.o.b. 
mill prices would vary precisely as Pittsburgh base 
prices do, and therefore would result in the same al- 
leged discrimination as the present practice does. He 
pointed out that in times of competition a mill would 
quote an f.o.b. mill price to a nearby consumer but 
name a lower f.o.b. mill price to a consumer at a more 
distant point, if competition required it, and thus give 
as much cause for complaint by the nearby consumer of 
discrimination in favor of the more distant consumer 
as there can be cause for complaint that the Pittsburgh 
plus price creates discrimination. This, he said, is what 
so-called zone prices would mean. He said that the 
commission could not possibly prevent quoting of vary- 
ing f.o.b. mill prices. 

Arguing almost entirely from a legal standpoint, 
Chief Counsel Lindabury said that the commission 
must keep in mind that the only question for it to 
determine is that covered by the complaint. It charges 
violation of section 2 of the Clayton Act, which refers 
to substantial lessening of competition, and section 5 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act, alleging unfair 
methods of competition. Neither section is violated by 
the Pittsburgh plus custom, Mr. Lindabury said. 
Charges of monopoly, agreement as to prices and re- 
lated matters, he pointed out, are not at issue. 


Based on Supply and Demand 


The Pittsburgh plus plan was described as being 
based on supply and demand and departures have been 
and will continue to be made in it just as supply and 
demand are adjusted to each other, but to establish 
f.o.b. mill prices suddenly, it was declared, would re- 
sult in bankruptcies and confusion. He further declared 
that steel manufacturers have by the right of free 
trade the privilege of quoting on any basis they chose, 
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and that the commission or any other body has no 
authority to tell them how to quote prices. There can 
be no possible proof of price discrimination or unfair 
methods of competition, it was urged. 


Iron Ore Shipments from Canadian Mines 
Last Year 


The total shipments of iron ore from Canadian 
mines during the year 1923 amounted to 30,759 net 
tons, the net value of which was reported at $114,944, 
as against 17,971 tons shipped in 1922, with a value 
of $56,993, according to revised figures of the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. The output included 30,447 
tons of beneficiated magnetite from Ontario, 5358 
tons of which was exported; 243 tons of magnetite 
exported from British Columbia, and 69 tons of ilmen- 
ite, a titaniferous iron ore, exported from the Province 
of Quebec. Total exports amounted to 5670 tons, valued 
at $20,279. 

Pig iron derived from Canadian ores smelted in 
Canadiar. blast furnaces during the year totaled 20,739 
net tons, which at the year’s average price for pig 
iron of $20.84 per net ton had a computed value of 
$432,298. No iron ores were mined in Nova Scotia dur- 
ing the year, but the British Empire Steel Corporation 
continued to operate iron mines at Wabana, Newfound- 
land. The shipments during 1923, which fell off consid- 
erably from the record of the previous year, amounted 
to 808,236 tons, valued at $1,826,129. Of this total 451,- 
483 tons, valued at $1,017,071, was consigned to the 
company’s works in Nova Scotia and the rest was 
shipped to Europe. The 1922 production of the Wabana 
mines was 1,123,327 tons, valued at $2,187,344, of which 
311,482 tons, valued at $614,394, was shipped to Nova 
Scotia. 


Production of Pig Iron in Canada Increased 
in May 


The production of pig iron in Canada, which has 
been improving steadily since last February, again ad- 
vanced during the month of May when 84,987 gross tons 
was reported, as compared with an output of 83,875 tons 
in April. The increase was in basic and malleable 
grades, while foundry iron showed a decline. Basic 
pig iron increased 6 per cent to 69,229 gross tons, and 
malleable iron advanced 96 per cent to 5,510 gross tons, 
while foundry pig iron, after falling off 44 per cent in 
April compared with March, again dropped 35 per cent 
to 10,248 gross tons in May. The cumulative production 
for the first five months of this year was 370,142 gross 
tons, the highest record for this period in the last three 
years, and equalled the output for the same period of 
1920. The average monthly output was 74,000 gross 
tons for the five months ending with May of the cur- 
rent year, compared with 67,000 gross tons in 1923; 
33,000 gross tons in 1922 and 51,000 gross tons in 1921. 


The British Empire Steel Corporation, Sydnéy, N. 
S., set a new high monthly record for open-hearth steel 
when 34,279 tons of ingots was made during May. The 
highest previous record was in March last when 33,586 
tons was reported. Other commodities produced by 
the corporation during May were: Coke, 32,000 tons; 
blooms, 29,705 tons; pig iron, 26,427 tons; rails, 16,768 
tons; billets, 6402 tons; rods, 4300 tons; wire, 2732 
tons. 


According to newspaper reports W. R. Wilson, 
president of the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co., is connected 
with a company which proposes to establish a steel 
industry at Fernie, B. C., to cost $5,000,000. Coal, iron 
and all other raw materials can be secured from this 
part of British Columbia. 
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FABRICATORS’ ASSOCIATION 


Progress of American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion—Annual Meeting in November 


A report of notable progress has been made to the 
members of the American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion by the executive director, Charles F. Abbott, 350 
Madison Avenue, New York. The building of a sub- 
stantial and representative membership is regarded as 
successfully accomplished. Meetings have been held 
in at least a dozen important industrial centers, as 
pointed out recently in these pages, with architects, 
fabricators, engineers, contractors and building offi- 
cials, as well as representatives of steel mills, partici- 
pating. Now it is announced that the annual meeting 
will be held at French Lick, Ind., Nov. 13 to 16, in- 
clusive. 

The association’s standard code of practice has 
been distributed for suggestions before final printing. 
Preparation of the association’s standard hand book 
on structural steel construction is also in progress. In 
this connection Lee H. Miller, chief engineer of the 


American Participation in World Power Con- 
ference 


A party of American engineers, representing the 
American committee of the World Power Conference, 
which is to be held at London, England, June 30 to 
July 12, left New York June 19 on the Scythia of the 
Cunard Line. The conference is the first international 
meeting of the kind ever held. It is regarded of im- 
portance by American engineers because it will aid in 
answering many questions, such as the conservation of 
the world’s fuel supplies and the economic and social 
importance of the rapid development and utilization of 
power resources. Thirty-one nations are sending dele- 
gates. The scope of the program is broad and covers 
technical, social, economic, financial, political and 
other phases of power development. 

Engineers who will attend the conference include 
the following: 

WILLIAM H. BAKER, president, Quigley Fuel Systems, Inc., 
50 Church Street, New York. 

H. H. BARNES, JR., assistant district manager, General 
Electric Co., 120 Broadway, New York 

H. BORNSTEIN, chief chemist, Deere & Co., Moline, Il. 

O. W. BosTON, assistant professor, shop practice, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

WYLIE BROWN, American Copper Products Corporation, 
233 Broadway, New York. 

L. E, CONNELLY, vice-president, D. Connelly Boiler Co., 
Cleveland. 

F. H. DANIELS, general manager, Sanford Riley Stoker 
Co., 25 Foster Street, Worcester, Mass. 

W. A. DoBLE, chairman, board of directors, Doble Steam 
Motors, 714 Harrison Street, San Francisco. 

ALFRED E. DOUGLASS, manager, pulverizing and crushing 
department, Fuller-Lehigh Co., Fullerton, Pa. 

GANO DUNN, president, J. G. White Engineering Corpora- 
tion, 43 Exchange Place, New York. 

W. L. R. EMMET, consulting engineer, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y 

ROBERT H. FERNALD, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia. 

STANLEY G. FLAGG, JR., manager, S. G. Flagg & Co., 1421 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

ROGER FREEMAN, construction engineer, 8 West Fortieth 
Street, New York. 

J. W. FULLER, president, Fuller-Lehigh Co., Fullerton, Pa. 

A. J. GERMAN, chief engineer, Scovill Mfg. Co., Water- 
bury, Conn. 

C. A. GREENIDGE, chief engineer, J. G. White Manage- 
ment Corporation, 43 Exchange Place, New York 

F’. D. HERBERT, president, Kearfott Engineering Co., Inc., 
95 Liberty Street, New York. 

EK. A. HITCHCOCK, dean, engineering college, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 

FRANCIS HODGKINSON, chief engineer, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Co., South Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHN HUNTER, consulting engineer, Heine Boiler © 


‘0., 
5319 Marcus Avenue, St. Louis. 
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institute, has been taking an active part in the meet- 
ings and on the technical committees. Since March 15, 
18 company members have been added to the member- 
ship in the United States and eight Canadian fabri- 
cators. 

The meeting in Chicago included fabricators lo- 
cated throughout the Middle West, and it proved of 
such interest that a second meeting has been requested, 
which will be held in July. The Birmingham meeting 
was attended by 150, and included most of the fabri- 
cators located in the South, as well as the architects, 
engineers and contractors in the Birmingham district. 


In Kansas City, four meetings were held, attended 
by fabricators located in Missouri, Kansas and Okla- 
homa; and more than 200 architects, engineers, build- 
ing commissioners, fabricators and representatives of 
the steel mills attended the banquet arranged by the 
Kansas City Structural Steel Co. In Milwaukee, 110 
accepted invitations extended by Milwaukee members. 

The Montreal meeting was attended by nearly all 
the fabricators in Canada, and before adjournment 
they passed a resolution applying for a group member- 
ship in the institute. 


ALFRED S. IppLEs, chief power engineer, Day & Zimmer- 
man, Inc., 1600 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

D. S. Jacopus, advisory engineer, Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
85 Liberty Street, New York. 

O. F. JUNGGREN, engineer, turbine department, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

ALFRED J. JuPP, vice-president, Lunkenheimer Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

GEoRGE T. LADD, president, George T. Ladd Co., 1606 First 
National Bank Building, Pittsburgh. 

A. J. LINDEMANN, chief engineer, A. J. Lindemann & 
Hoverson Co., Lake Drive, Milwaukee. 

CHARLES E, LucCKE, professor, mechanical engineering, 
Columbia University, New York. 

E. P. MATHEWSON, consulting metallurgist, 42 Broadway, 
New York. 

Cc. R. D. Meter, president and treasurer, Heine Boiler Co., 
St. Louis. 

IRA W. McCoNNBLL, vice-president, Dwight P. Robinson 
& Co., Ine., 125 East Forty-sixth Street, New York. 

A. E. Norton, professor, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass 

GEORGE A. ORROK, consulting engineer, 124 East Fifteenth 
Street, New York. 

E. V. PANNELL, consulting engineer, British Aluminum 
Co., Ltd., 165 Broadway, New York. 

P. A. PorRTER, engineering department, Morgan Construc- 
tion Co., Worcester, Mass. 

E. W. Rice, Jr., honorary chairman, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

R. SANFORD RILEY, president, Sanford Riley Stoker Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

C. S. RoBInson, vice-president, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

J. W. Rog, professor, industrial-engineering, New York 
University, New York. 

Davip RUSHMORE, consulting engineer, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

J. V. SANnTRY, president, International Combustion En- 
gineering Corporation, New York. 

W. L. SAUNDERS, chairman, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broad- 
way, New York 

ALBERT SAUVEUR, professor of metallurgy, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

HARLOW D. SAVAGE, vice-president, International En- 
gineering Corporation, 43 Broad Street, New York. 

C. E. SKINNER, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

AuGusTUs SMITH, president, Bergen Point Iron Works, 
Bayonne, N. J. 

ELMER A. SPERRY, president, Sperry Gyroscope Co., Man- 
hattan Bridge Plaza, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

H. N. Spicer, Dorr Co., Inc., 247 Park Avenue, New York. 

GERARD Swope, president, General Electric Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York. 


CALVERT TOWNLEY, assistant to president, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., 150 Broadway, New York. 

WILLIAM M. Wuirk, manager and chief engineer, hydro- 
electric department, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 

R. B. WILLIAMSON, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 


CHARLES R. Woop, sales engineer, R. D. Wood & Co., 
Philadelphia. 





Kjuropean Conditions Improving Slowly 


British Heavy Steel Business at Low Ebb—Continental 
Sales Are Better—Belgium Still Bothered 


by German Competition 


(By Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, June 24. 
IG iron and steel conditions generally are still 
P>..: and traders expect little improvement before 
early autumn, as the summer holiday periods are 
approaching. Pig iron is weak, with poor demand, 
and cheap. Merchant sales of No. 3 G. M. B. have 
been made at second hand at £4 &s. ($19.01). 

Hematite is equally dull, with prices weak. Foreign 
ore is quiet, Bilbao Rubio being held nominally at 23s. 
to 23s.6d. ($4.97 to $5.08) c.if. Tees. 

Finished iron and steel is dull. Heavy material 
orders are needed badly, but makers are not inclined 
to make substantial price reductions. Australia and 
South Africa are inquiring concerning railroad con- 
tracts. 

Shipping outlook is improving. The Northumber- 
land Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., Howdon-on-Tyne, has se- 
cured a 6500-ton vessel for British owners and an 
8000-ton vessel, and is constructing two vessels, 6500 
tons and 8000 tons, for Morel & Co., Cardiff, Wales. 
Palmers Shipbuilding & Iron Co., Ltd., Jarrow-on- 
Tyne, has been awarded contracts for two vessels for 
American owners. 


Continental Conditions Better 


Sales of continental material have improved, espe- 
cially in semi-finished steel. Large quantities of wire 
rods have changed hands; sellers now are asking up 
to £8 10s. ($36.72) f.o.b. for August, onward. Billets 
are being sold at £6 ($25.92) f.o.b. A large line of 
sheet bar has been placed at £5 15s. to £6 5s. ($24.84 
to $27). 


In Belgium 47 furnaces were blowing on June 1. 


The output of Belgium still is expanding and is well 
above the pre-war level. 


Sheets and Tin Plate 


There is improved demand for tin plate and makers 
are less keen to sell at below 23s. ($4.97), basis I C, 
f.o.b. There has been large buying on option contracts 
by merchants, over the third quarter, and some up to 
the end of the year. Export demand is broadening. 

Galvanized sheets are strong. Indian demand has 
been maintained on a fair scale. No. 24 gage corru- 
gated sheets (galvanized) have been sold at £18 (3.47c. 
per lb.) f.o.b., for October, which is the earliest ship- 
ment offered by large makers. 

Black sheets are firm. Far Eastern specifications 
are unchanged. Fair business is passing up to Sep- 
tember shipment. 


Disinclination to Pay Present Prices and Un- 
willingness to Cut When Labor and 
Fuel Are High Hamper Trade 


LONDON, ENGLAND, June 12.—The markets for iron 
and steel have of course come under the influence of the 
holiday period just past, and business hardly can be 
said to have settled down again, especially seeing that 
a number of the works remained closed for the better 
part of this week. Generally speaking, however, the 
outlook is far from favorable, in spite of the fact that 
a marked revival has been noticeable in one or two 
specialties of steel. The demand for pig iron is ony 
moderate, home consumers purchasing merely to cover 
their bare necessities, while exports purchasers are dis- 
satisfied with the state of prices ruling and look for 
further concessions. 


oor) 


British and Continental prices per gross ton, except where otherwise stated, f.o.b. makers’ works, with 
American equivalent figured at $4.32 per £1, as follows: 


Durham coke, delivered £1 7%s.tofl 8s. $5.94to $6.05 
Bilbao Rubio orey..... 1 4 5.18 


Cleveland No. 1 foundry 4 14 20.30 
Cleveland No. 3 foundry 4 9% to 4 10 19.22to 19.44 
Cleveland No. 4 foundry 4 8 19.01 
Cleveland No. 4 forge.. 4 7 18.79 
Cleveland basic....... 4 10 19.44 
East Coast mixed..... 4 16 to 416% 20.74to 20.84 
East Coast hematite... 4 19 to 5 0 21.38to 21.60 
Ferromanganese ...... sf 8 73.44 
Rails, 60 lb. and up.... 8 10 to 9 0 36.72 to 38.88 
ED awadencichas'e at 8s 0 to 8&8 5 34.56 to 35.64 
Sheet and tin plate bars, 

TE, cents nae ee ee 8 12% 37.26 
Tin plates, base box... 1 2% to 1 3 4.89 to 4.97 

C. per Lb. 

Ship plates .......... 9 5 to 9 15 1.78to 1.88 
Boiler plates ......... 13 0 to13 10 2.51to 2.60 
Tn bebe 6666904808 9 7% to 9 17% 1.81 to 1.90 
GREE is oi weeds 812% to 9 2% 1.66to 1.76 
BRORMER: ociwcttececscvsse 8 7% to 8 17% 1.61 to 1.71 
Round bars, % to 3 in. 9 15 to10 5 1.88to 1.98 
Galvanized sheets, 24g. 18 0 to18 10 3.47to 3.57 
Black sheets, 24 gage.. 13 5 2.56 
Black sheets, Japanese 

specifications ....... 15 5 2.94 
eR 10 15 & 12 10° 2.07 & 2.41°* 
Cold rolled steel] strip, 

Se a... 3.28 





+Ex-ship, Tees, nominal. 


*Export price. 


Continental Prices, All F. O. B. Channel Ports 


(Nominal) 

Foundry pig iron: 

Mebstemt .cccectadew Se ee $18.36 

PUGS .4«iiveeoeaee 4 5 18.36 

Luxemburg ........ 4 6 18.36 
Billets 

POD non vans oe gle 6 0 25.92 

WEEenOS vib vo de he Odds 6 0 25.92 
Merchant bars: C. per Lb. 

Dalsttn se scs evked 6 15 1.30 

Luxemburg ........ 6 15 1.30 

PUGRRe. i oeksxdscde 6 15 1.30 
Joists (beams): 

Belgian. '. dss vs ee 6 15 1.30 

Luxemburg ........ 6 165 1.30 

Pees ck odvdue ides 6 15 1.30 
Angles 

Ue. ct cneee ca 8 0 tots 5s. 1.54 to 
%-in. plates: 

saa Ns ce kent 8 0 1.54 

oo, ee 8 90 1.54 
*;-in. plates: 

Luxemburg ........ 8 0 1.54 

pO ae 8 0 1.54 
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On the other hand, though the makers have during 
the past few weeks made minor reductions, they cannot 
see their way to any substantial alteration on account 
of the high costs and also owing to the uncertainties of 
the future position of fuel. No. 3 Cleveland is now 
about 90s. ($19.35) and in some cases iron is being made 
for stock. Hematite demand is moderate, steel works 
not calling for any great quantities, while Continental 
buying has been checked by the depreciation in the 
franc, making foreign iron once more competitive. 


Continental Competition Active 


Semi-finished steel does not vary much and large 
lines change hands now and again, billets being about 
£8 ($34.40) delivered local consumers, but the Continent 
is able to offer supplies at about £1 less and conse- 
quently takes the cream of the orders. Finished steel 
has been very dull, all through, with the exception of 
galvanized and black sheets, in both of which commod- 


BELGIAN SITUATION BETTER 


Specter of German Competition Persists—Many 
Quotations Lower 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM, June 4.—In general the market 
is somewhat better looking, without much larger busi- 
ness. The firmness of exchange helped the situation 
but, on the other hand, prices in sterling had during 
the last week to be dropped on account of foreign com- 
petition, especially from Germany. Foreign buyers 
seem not yet to have sufficient confidence in actual quo- 
tations and, considering today’s tendency of the Ger- 
man market, they expect still lower prices. Makers are 
getting short of orders and it will depend principally 
on the rate of foreign exchange whether they will have 
to accept further concessions. 


Foundry Pig Iron 


Better sales of foundry pig iron have been done. 
Prices in general run about fr. 410, delivered at con- 
sumers’ works. This price equals today $18.20 f.o.b. 
Antwerp, this for high phosphorus foundry pig iron 
with 2.5 to 3 per cent silicon. Of course this quotation 
is not interesting for English buyers and still less at- 
tractive for American consumers. The same price is 
quoted on the Belgian market for Luxemburg and Lor- 
raine iron, notwithstanding these makers find an outlet 
for part of their production at a higher price in France 
and Italy. Prices in France fluctuate between French 
fr. 360 and 380, i.e., Belgian fr. 414 and 437 on trucks 
at French furnaces. 

Some Middlesbrough foundry pig iron has been im- 
ported but quantities are not large on account of the 
price. In fact, 96s. c.i.f. Antwerp represents today fr. 
470. Per contra, good quantities of English hematite 
pig iron, especially East Coast pig iron, are imported. 
The actual price, about 105s. c.i.f. Antwerp, or fr. 515, 
is under the Belgian and French quotations. 


Nominal prices quoted for inland business per 

metric ton and on trucks at maker’s works are: 
Fr. C. per Lb. 

Wome Oar WOR Me, Bi... sce scveds 410 or $18.20 ete 
es ig vba ecb eon bw nen 400 or 17.80 
Commercial fron No. 2...1...cc0068. 600 or 26.60 
Commercial iron No. 3............. 625 or 27.80 
Commercial iron No. 4............. 650 or 28.95 

REN, TRG TIES oo nce vccecssaxers 675 or 30.00 
Open-hearth steel, ordinary quality.. 650o0r 28.95 
Open-hearth steel, half hard........ 750 or 33.40 
Open-hearth steel, mild............ 650 or 28.95 
Open-hearth steel, special.......... 900 or 40.00 

ye Perr ries eee 450 0r 20.00 
po TT ee 525 0r 23.35 
yo OO errr rr ee 550 or 24.40 
TD DANES. o.wss 680.05)5.9.3.5 2509 Ge 575 0r 25.60 

Heavy joists (beams) and U iron, 

A Ee 600 or 26.50 1.20 
Heavy sheets 5 mm. (No. 6% gage) 

SOD sss pe ce SS 065 602 Bb HES 750 or 33.40 1.52 
Sheets 1% mm. (No. 16% gage).... 950o0r 42.10 1.91 
Polished sheets 1 mm. (No. 19% 

IND 155k oho 04 ee earcncon sieve 1,500 or 66.60 3.02 
Galvanized 1 mm. sheets........... 2,000 or 89.00 4.04 
a Ce, UM. ca wees cdeccess 625 0r 27.80 1.26 
EEE I SS ee eee 1,350 or 60.00 9.72 
i ee Ae os ean ae wae bas 0 « 1,450 or 64.50 2.93 
Head wire nails, basis............. 1.250 0r 55.60 9.59 
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ities a large business has been passing. In the former 
case, a rise in prices brought in heavy buying orders 
from India and, whereas makers were anxious for June 
shipment orders, their books are now well filled for over 
August. Black sheets have been in steady request for 
the Far East, including Japan; a large volume of ton- 
nage has changed hands and few supplies can now be 
obtained from works for shipment earlier than August 
or September. 

The minimum price of tin plate has been reduced 
10%4d. (19c.) basis, following a reduction of 6s. 3d. on 
tin plate bars, making the schedule vajue now 22s. 744d. 
($4.86) basis I. C. f.0.b. It is stated that this reduction 
was made in view of keen competitign in certain mar- 
kets. So far, there has been no not igeable revival of 
demand but quite a steady small bus;xiess has been put 
through, and most makers are wil!!ug to sell at the 
minimum, but there are one or two holding out for 
23s. ($4.95) basis. 


Some unimportant business has been done in com- 
mercial iron No. 3. In this case it is reported that 
prices have gone as low as fr. 600, or $26.50, i.e., $1.20 
under the nominal reported price. Makers, however, 
are anxious to book as, especially for this class of ma- 
terial, they get short of orders. 


Prices for Steel 


As regards sheet material, German prices prevail 
on the export market. Last German prices were cer- 
tainly not above £7 10s. or £7 12s. 6d., while Belgian 
prices run at the lowest between £7 17s. 6d. and £8. 

Belgium has been buying better quantities of bar 
iron. Orders were booked at prices such as fr. 625 
($27.80). No business resulted for export, notwith- 
standing the recent lower quoted prices of 130s. and 
132s. 6d. f.o.b. Antwerp (i.e., fr. 610 or $27.10). Com- 
petitive prices on the London market were 127s. 6d., 
this quotation being mostly advanced by German agents. 

English importers tried the purchase of semi-fin- 
ished materials but their offers were not accepted. Bel- 
gian quotations kept billets at 115s. f.o.b. Antwerp, with 
122s. 6d. for largets. Most makers abstain from quot- 
ing at these prices. If Luxemburg and Lorraine mak- 
ers quote, in general, nearly the same prices as we do, 
Germans remain for the moment our strongest com- 
petitors. 


Sheet Mill Wages 


WASHINGTON, June 20.—Statistics of wages and 
hours of labor in sheet mills form part of an inquiry, 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, covering repre- 
sentative plants in ten departments of the iron and 
steel industry. The general reduction in hours of labor 
in the industry which was begun in the summer of 1923 
had no effect on the sheet and tin plate mills, since the 
8-hr. day had prevailed in this branch of the industry 
for many years. The hourly earnings show a 15 per 
cent increase in 1924 as compared with 1922, although 
they still are 26 per cent below the high average for 
1920. As compared with 1913, the 1924 figures show a 


70 per cent increase, and hourly earnings have more 
than doubled since 1910. 


Machinery, patents and business of the Harvey Rim 
& Wheel Co., Buffalo, now in process of liquidation, 
have been purchased by the Ideal Steel Wheel Co., 
Inc., Ontario Street, Buffalo, a newly organized com- 
pany of $250,000 capitalization. Directors of the new 
company are issuing $40,000 capital stock and have 
authorized $50,000 more to finance immediate opera- 
tions. Equipment has been installed and wheels will 
be made under the Harvey patents, with some modifi- 
cations. Operations will begin shortly. The company 


will be in the market soon for materials and will be 


ready to make manufacturing contracts. J. R. Benton 
iS secretary. 
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PRESIDENT CAMPBELL’S VIEW 


Tells Employees Politics Is Large in Present Busi- 
ness Depression 


President James A. Campbell of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, discusses the “Business 
Outlook” in the following statement to employees: 

“Everyone employed by this company is anxious to 
know what is wrong with business and what the pros- 
pects are for improvement in operations, which are at 
the lowest point the steel industry has known for many 
years, but it is difficult to answer business questions 
with any certainty. 

“Men in business, however, are quite unanimous in 
the opinion that the action by Congress with reference 
to the soldiers’ bonus bill and the tax problem had much 
to do with alarming capital, which is very timid. As 
all of you know, we are on a pretty high plane as to 
values, both as to labor and commodities of all kinds. 
For this reason, transportation is necessarily high and 
this enters into the cost of everything which we buy, 
and even what we eat and wear and is quite a factor 
in the cost of construction of all kinds, whether house 
or factory. 

Construction Costs High 


“There is a general belief that construction costs 
are too high and will come down. For this reason, 
many people are hesitating to build now, believing that 
they can do so later for less money. This has a direct 
effect on our business. Distributors and users of ma- 
terials of all kinds, and this is particularly true of steel 
products, are liquidating their stock of materials on 
hand as far as possible, being uncertain as to their re- 
quirements and also as to price reductions which may 
be effective when they actually need material. Prices 
are soft and in many cases are being reduced to secure 
business. This is always the case when the demand is 
less than the supply. 

“No doubt the political situation also has something 
to do with present business conditions. Congress and the 
Administration have not agreed, as evidenced by the veto 
of the bonus bill and the dissatisfaction of the President 
with the tax bill, on which he has made known his 
ideas. For this reason capital is inclined to wait for 
investment until the political situation clears. The 
business interests have confidence in the President, be- 
cause they believe his ideas are sound, and they are well 
satisfied with the ticket nominated in Cleveland; but 
there is still uncertainty as to whom the Democratic 


MORE MILLS ACTIVE 


Steel Production Also Increases at Youngstown— 
One More Idle Blast Furnace 


YouNGSTOWN, June 24.—Ingot production and roll- 
ing mill operations are enlarged this week in the Ma- 
honing Valley, largely due to accumulation of orders 
during the recent period of reduced production. The 
active blast furnace list in the Youngstown district is 
reduced to 14, of 45, owing to suspension by the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. of No. 1 furnace in its Hubbard 
group. 

Both the Sheet & Tube company and the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co. have increased operations of their 
steel-making departments. Of 52 independent open- 
hearth furnaces in the Mahoning Valley, 16 started this 
week, an increase of four as compared with the previous 
week. The Republic company has also started its Bes- 
semer department, idle for several weeks. 

In this district, the Carnegie Steel Co. is operating 
14 of 30 open-hearth furnaces and its two Bessemer 
plants at 50 per cent. 

More than double the number of sheet mills which 
operated last week in the Valley were scheduled Mon- 
day, 47 of 120 units being on the active list. On the 
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party will nominate, whether a radical or conservative, 
and with the possibility of the third party, business un- 
doubtedly will wait to see what happens. The Presi- 
dent is committed to the Mellon plan of tax reduction, 
and, if elected, will use his influence with Congress to 
modify the present tax law. There is no incentive for 
investment in industry at the present time, because 
such investment involves chances and promises no bet- 
ter returns than tax free securities. 


Farmers Dissatisfied 


“The farmers are dissatisfied because their prod- 
ucts are on a lower level than the commodities which 
they are obliged to purchase. Many of them believe 
this can be cured by legislation and Congress has been 
proposing all kinds of bills for the relief of the farmer. 
We cannot have continuous prosperity until this con- 
dition is remedied and it cannot be done by legislation. 
The farmer should receive more for his products and 
pay less for the things he is obliged to purchase. Sooner 
or later the law of supply and demand will regulate this 
by a reduction in freight rates and a reduction in the 
price of fuel and in the cost of construction. 

“Money is cheaper today than at almost any other 
time in the history of the country and this is the basis 
of good business. When the political situation clears 
and there is hope for economy in the cost of govern- 
ment, and lower taxes, capital will seek employment and 
business will improve. With the Presidential nomina- 
tions behind us, it may give some encouragement to the 
investor, but it is possible this may not come until 
after election has actually taken place and it is defin- 
itely known what the policy of the next Administration 
will be. 

“Business must be better in the near future than it 
has been in the past 30 days, because the country actu- 
ally needs more material, even under the present con- 
ditions, than is being produced. Pig iron and some steel 
products are being sold at present at less than cost, but 
yet there is little demand. 

“I would be glad to tell you, if I knew, what the 
prospects for employment are during the next four 
months. If I undertook to do so, I would only be guess- 
ing, which would give you no positive information. I 
have given you some of the causes which influence busi- 
ness, but the most important idea I want to impress 
upon you is the fact that we cannot have prosperous 
conditions and steady employment without the full 
cooperation of capital, and the men who have capital 
to invest must feel that it is safe and profitable to use 
their money in business before this will be possible.” 


other hand, tin mill operations decline. The Trumbull 
Steel Co. this week is operating eight tin mills and the 
Falcon Tin Plate Co. four at its Canton property. Strip 
mill operations also show a recession as compared with 
preceding weeks. The Sharon Steel Hoop Co. started 
two of its strip mills, with likelihood they would sus- 
pend before the week is over. The Trumbull company 
is operating two of three hot strip mills and its cold 
strip department at 60 per cent. 

At its Girard works, the A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, 
is operating its 88 puddle furnace plant at nearly nor- 
mal and both rolling mills, which have been maintaining 
intermittent operations. 

The Carnegie company is maintaining its properties 
in this territory between 45 and 50 per cent. 

The Sheet & Tube company is operating five tube 
mills and the Republic eompany four, nine of 17 in the 
Valley. 

But two of the nine blast furnaces in this district of 
the Sheet & Tube company are active, one each at the 
East Youngstown and Brier Hill works. 

Six sheet mills at the Niles plant of the Republic 
company are active this week, as against none last 
week; it is also operating four light bar mills. 

The Sheet & Tube company estimates its average 
production this week at 40 per cent; Republic company, 
45 per cent; Sharon Steel Hoop Co., 25 per cent, and 
A. M. Byers Co., 75 per cent, at the Girard property. 
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SRNTTMMMMNNNTTAATT ANTAL ATM TALENT 


July 1 Curtailment May Have Compen- 
sating Increase 


Pig Iron Activity Continues at Lower Prices— 
Better Demand for Lighter Products 


New buying of steel, rate of mill operations and 
shipments to consumers have changed in no signifi- 
cant way in the past week. Certain of the larger 
producers, including the Steel Corporation, have 
made some gains in all three respects, and the opin- 
ion reappears that the low point in production and 
in sentiment has been reached or is just ahead in 
the restricted operation now generally planned for 
the first week in July. 

The Pittsburgh and Youngstown districts in par- 
ticular promise a shrinkage in output next week, 
but in most cases with a compensating increase in 
the week following. 

A slightly better demand is seen in some of the 
lighter lines, as sheets, strip steel and wire, but 
in the heavier products, particularly those entering 
into railroad consumption, there is a decided lag. 

In view of the low production, with its increased 
costs, steel plant wages are again under discussion. 
If the outlook continues as at present for the main- 
tenance of not far from the current range of prices 
for finished products, no change is looked for in the 
policy of leading independent interests, or of the 
Steel Corporation. At one large independent tin 
plate plant in the Pittsburgh district, reductions of 
20 per cent for tonnage men and 12 to 15 per cent 
for other labor have been agreed upon, resulting in 
an operation at 65 per cent of capacity. 

Buying of pig iron has continued actively at 
Chicago and it is estimated that the recent move- 
ment has amounted to 150,000 tons in that district, 
but prices have receded afresh to the extent of 
$1 at Chicago, $1 on Tennessee iron, 50c. to $1 
at Cleveland and about 50c. at Pittsburgh. A 
feature of the buying at several Northern centers, 
especially in Michigan, has been that of automo- 
bile companies; but here the iron is very largely 
for the making of repair and replacement parts 
and the production of new automobiles still lags. 
The largest purchase was 27,000 tons of foundry 
pig iron by a sanitary company. At Buffalo, $19 
seems to be maintained, with $20 the low price 
in eastern Pennsylvania. 

This recent movement in pig iron represents 
largely the covering of known needs for the third 
quarter, and differs from that of last November, 
which preceded a marked expansion in steel. In the 
past three or four weeks about 600,000 tons has 
been bought, as against 1,000,000 tons in a fort- 
night in Nevember. Today our pig iron composite 
is $1.25 below the low point of November. 

Several more blast furnaces have stopped, 
though there were indications two weeks ago that 


Iron and Steel Markets 
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curtailment had nearly spent itself. On July 1 
only two merchant furnaces will be working in the 
Chicago district and 16 out of 34 steel works 
furnaces. 

The further reduction in blast furnace opera- 
tion in June has caused estimates of Lake Superior 
iron ore shipments in 1924 to be revised, a well 
approved figure now being 40,000,000 tons, as 
against 60,780,000 tons moved in 1923. 

Structural steel work, after two good weeks 
in orders and inquiries, showed only fair bookings 
at 25,000 tons, with fresh inquiries of not over 
12,000 tons. 

Calling for considerably smaller tonnages than 
in the two preceding quarters, railroad inquiries 
are now appearing for miscellaneous up-keep for 
the third quarter—for axles and wheels as well as 
bars, plates and shapes. In new equipment about 
250 cars were ordered in the past week. 

Recent steel bar sales in the South indicate that 
the Birmingham differential over the Pittsburgh 
price is disappearing, under keen competition, just 
as happened to the Chicago-Pittsburgh relation 
under present conditions. Threatened importation 
of foreign steel at Gulf ports has been a factor. 

The Pan-American Petroleum & Transport Co., 
a Doheny interest, has bought 60 miles of 8-in. and 
10-in. line pipe, 7500 tons, for the California field. 
A pending inquiry is for 200 miles of pipe for 
Colombia, South America. In this case domestic 
producers have sharp competition from Europe. 

Japanese demands show expansion, with sizable 
business in rails, boiler tubes and structural steel. 

British steel makers, in a season of exceptionally 
poor business, have taken a number of good ship- 
building contracts. ) 

For the first time since April, 1922, THE IRON 
AGE pig iron composite price is below $20, being 
$19.54, compared with $20.13 last week. One year 
ago it was $27.79 a ton. 

Finished steel remains unchanged at 2.603c., ac- 
cording to THE IRON AGE composite price. One 
year ago it was 2.789c. per lb. The present price 
is the lowest since February, 1923. 


Pittsburgh 


Large Tonnage of Pig Iron Bought by Sani- 
tary Company at Reduced Price— 
Wages Discussed 


PITTSBURGH, June 24.—Continued buying of pig iron 
at “bargain” prices is the only noteworthy activity in 
this district, the chief item of interest being the pur- 
chase of 27,000 tons of foundry iron by the Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co. Of this amount 22,000 tons will be 
furnished by Valley furnaces at $19 base, furnace, and 
5000 tons will be shipped to the company’s Louisville 
plant from Ironton stacks. Basic, Bessemer and mal- 


leable grades have also been sold at prices lower than 
were quoted a week ago. 

In the steel industry there is virtually no change. 
In some of the lighter lines of finished steel, notably 
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THE IRON AGE 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one yecr previous 


For Early Delivery 


June 24, June 17, May 27, June 26, 


Pig Iron, per Gross Ton: 1924 1924 1924 1923 
No. 2X, Philadelphiat....$21.76 $21.76 $22.40 $30.76 
No. 2, Valley Furnacet.... 19.50 19.50 20.50 26.50 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’tit... 23.05 24.05 25.05 29.05 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.+. 19.00 20.00 21.00 25.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago*.. 20.00 21.00 22.50 30.00 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa... 21.00 21.00 21.00 28.14 
Basic, Valley furnace..... 19.00 19.50 20.00 27.00 
Valley Bessemer del. P’gh. 22.26 22.76 23.76 29.27 
Malleable, Chicago*...... 20.00 21.00 22.50 30.00 
Malleable, Valley ........ 19.50 20.00 20.50 26.50 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh... 20.76 21.26 21.76 27.77 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago.... 29.04 29.15 29.15 36.65 


Ferromanganese, furnace..107.50 107.50 107.50 125.00 


Rails, Billets, Etce., Per Gross Ton: 


O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill. .$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh... 38.00 38.00 38.00 42.50 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh.... 38.00 28.00 38.00 42.50 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh..... 40.00 40.00 40.00 42.50 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 43.00 43.00 43.00 47.50 
0.-h. billets, Phila........ 43.17 43.17 43.17 47.67 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.... 48.00 $8.00 48.00 51.00 

Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh, Ib... 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.45 
Light rails at mill........ 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.25 

Finished Iron and Steel, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia... 2.42 2.42 2.47 2.72 
Iron bars, Chicago....... 2.20 2.20 2.25 2.59 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.40 
Steel bars, Chicago....... 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.60 
Steel bars, New York..... 2.54 2.54 2.59 2.74 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh.. 2.15 2.15 2.20 2.50 
Tank plates, Chicago..... 2.35 2.35 2.40 2.80 
Tank plates, New York... 2.34 2.34 2.34 2.84 
Beams, Pittsburgh........ 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.50 
Beams, Chicamo........-:. 2.35 2.35 2.45 2.70 
Beams, New York........ 2.44 2.44 2.44 2.84 

2.75 2.75 2.75 3.30 


Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... . 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
in the Chicago district is 61c. per ton bs 
*#Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25. tSilicon, 2.25 to 2.75. 


— : June 24, June 17, May 27, June 26, 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1924 1924 1924 1923 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh. 3.5 3.50 3.60 3.85 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh 4.75 4.75 4.80 5.00 
Sheets, blue an’l’'d, 9 & 10 2.75 2.7 2.80 3.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh.... 2.90 2.90 2.90 3.00 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.75 


? 
Barbed wire, galv., P’gh 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.80 
Tin plate, 100-lb. box, P’gh. $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 


Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 
Carwheels, Chicago $15.50 $15.50 $16.50 $21.50 
Carwheels, Philadelphia... 17.00 17.00 17.00 22.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh... 16.50 16.00 15.50 20.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila.. 15.00 15.00 15.00 17.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch'go.. 13.70 13.50 13.75 17.50 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh . 17.50 17.00 17.50 23.50 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia. 17.50 17.50 17.00 22.00 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 16.50 16.50 17.00 21.50 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Phila. 16.50 16.50 16.50 21.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Ch’go (net) 11.50 11.50 11.75 15.00 


Coke, Connellsville, 
Per Net Ton at Oven 


Furnace coke, prompt... $2.00 $3.25 $3 25 $4.75 
Foundry coke, prompt... 5.00 4.50 4.50 5.50 
Metals, 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York 12.62% 12.75 13.00 15.12% 


12.37% 12.50 14.75 


Electrolytic copper, refinery 12.25 

Zine, St. Louis scteur, Bae 5.85 5.72% 5.70 
Zine, New York odin’ 6.10 6.20 6.07% 6.05 
teed, Be: Lee cieseci. OB 6.95 6.65 6.70 
tend, Mew TetRins.c.cse: FE 7.25 7.00 7.00 
Tin (Straits), New York.. 43.12% 44.75 41.50 40.37% 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 8.50 8.37% 8.50 6.75 





On export business there are frequent variations from the above prices. Also, in domestic business, there is at times a 
range of prices on various products, as shown in our market reports on other pages =f 


Composite Price, June 24, 1924, Finished Steel, 2.603c. Per Lh. 


Based on prices of steel bars, June 17, 1924, 2.603c. 
Cer RII SO RU ee May 27, 1924, 2.624c. 
open-hearth rails, black pipe ( June 26, 1923, 2.789e. 
and black sheets These products constitute 88 per cent of the 10-year pre-war average, 1.689¢. 
United States output of finished steel 
Composite Price, June 24, 1924, Pig Iron, $19.54 Per Gross Ton 
Based on average of basic and foundry June 17, 1924, $20.13 


irons, the basic being Valley quotation, 
the foundry an average of Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Birmingham 


qumpccsnenncemanecrssennapervensenevnnsvuens verses reensh benevenenesen suns cnirensendne’enenvanonssunnsaneneyensernn yieDesrssny eOnOrtetaeT AtVITETHOLASEOGEDGS /O4UNLON HO OURO TERE reesrERERASHNET VENT? 


sheets, strip steel and wire products, there is possibly a 
slightly better demand, entirely of a replenishment 
character, but in the heavier products steel companies 
are unable to report any marked change either for bet- 
ter or worse. 

The fact that production has remained at about the 
same level for the past few weeks is pointed to by steel 
producers as an indication that the bottom has been 
reached, but it is to be noted in this connection that in- 
coming specifications have not yet overtopped the rela- 
tively small amount of steel being made. Operations 
among plants of the Steel Corporation and the leading 
independent companies continue this week at about the 
average of a week ago. 

The first week of July will doubtless be marked by a 
considerable shrinkage in output, as most plants will 
shut down for several days to a week or more over the 


Fourth of July holidays. 
In view of the low production and eorrespondingly 


ee 


May 27, 1924, 20.98 
June 26, 1923, 27.79 
10-year pre-war average, 15.72 





increased costs of steel making, the subject of steel 
plant wages is again being discussed. The attitude of 
the United States Steel Corporation as opposed to wage 
cuts has been made known by Judge Gary and officials 
of independent steel companies generally take the posi- 
tion that wages will not be lowered in their plants. 
The only exception so far is the action of the Mc- 
Keesport Tin Plate Co., McKeesport, Pa., which per- 
suaded its workers to accept reductions amounting to 
20 per cent in the case of tonnage men and from 12 to 
15 per cent on other labor. As the McKeesport com- 
pany does not adhere to the Amalgamated scale, but 
makes independent wage agreements with its men, the 
cut was accepted by the latter upon the promise of can- 
tinued employment. The plant is now operating at 65 
per cent of capacity. 

Pig Iron.—The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. has 
bought 22,000 tons of foundry iron for its plants in the 
Pittsburgh district and 5000 tons from Ironton furnaces 
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for its Louisville, Ky., plant. The iron bought for near- 
by plants will come from Valley furnaces and was pur- 
chased at $19 base, furnace. This is 50c. a ton below 
the purchases of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
reported a week ago. Some other foundry iron has 
been bought, but mostly in lots of a few hundred up to 
a thousand tons, and in some instances $19.50, Valley, 
was obtained. One or two sellers say that they have 
not gone below $20, but of course they are passing up a 
good deal of the current business. Basic and Bessemer 
iron are weaker. A nearby steel company bought 3000 
tons of basic, and while details were not divulged, it is 
known that a quotation of $18.50, Valley furnace, did 
not meet the price that was obtained, possibly from a 
furnace with a lower freight rate. The $18.50 quota- 
tion was from a broker, and probably is not really rep- 
resentative of what Valley producers might do. How- 
ever, it appears to be beyond question that Valley basic 
is obtainable at $19, furnace, and our quotation is 
changed to that basis. Bessemer iron in small amounts 
has been sold at $20.50, Valley furnace, a decline of 50c. 
in a week. Malleable iron is obtainable at $19.50, Valley. 
Despite the fact that iron prices have gone at least $1 
below what many in the trade were prepared to accept 
as the extent of the decline, there are yet no signs of 
strength. Furnace men are loathe to predict that prices 
will go any lower, as they are already below cost, but 
at the same time they are not ready to predict that an 
upturn may be expected soon. Large stocks of iron in 
furnace yards hang over the market and add to the 
depressing influence of low priced sales. 


We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for de- 
livery to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being 


$1.75 per gross ton: 
Re ee, eee $19.00 to $19.50 
ee er er 
Pte Ter eee 19.00 to 19.50 
SL. ae Se Sic, bwin leere ew. 19.00 to 19.50 
Oe EO ere ee ae ee 19.00 to 19.50 
I oe ie bie og & 19.50 to 20.00 
Low phosphorus, copper free.... 28.00to 29.00 


Ferroalloys.—Business is unimportant, being con- 
fined to occasional carload lots. Quotations on ferro- 
manganese and other alloy remain unchanged and will 
be found on page 1896. 


Semi-Finished Steel——Despite the very small de- 
mand for wire rods, mills are maintaining the $48 price, 
and sales have been made within the past week at this 
figure. Many of the regular rod buyers are unable to 
convert rods into finished products and sell at a profit 
at today’s prices, and the rod demand suffers thereby. 
For similar reasons business in billets continues at a 
low point, with prices unchanged at $38 for rerolling 
quality and $43 for forging quality. For detailed 
prices see page 1897. 


Wire Products.—The most encouraging sign in the 
wire products trade is the fact that jobbers’ stocks are 
running low and replenishment orders are more fre- 
quent. There has been a slight gain in business in 
the past week, not really important in itself, but 
enough to give rise to a more optimistic feeling among 
producers. Stocks of wire nails at the mills are still 
large, and should buying now show a steady increase 
due to better weather conditions for outdoor work, 
shipments can be made promptly from stock. Prices 
are apparently firmer than a few weeks ago, and mills 
are holding to $2.90 per keg, base, on nails and to 
$2.65 per 100 lb. on wire. Mill operations continue at 
about 40 per cent. 


Steel Rails—No improvement is noted in the de- 
mand for light rails. Prices remain at 1.90c. to 2c. per 
lb., mill. Buyers frequently give preference to rails 
rolled from rail steel, these being obtainable at $2 or $3 
a ton under the price of rails rolled from billets. 


We quote light rails, rolled from billets, 1.90c. to 

2c. base (25-lb. to 45-lb.); rolled from rail steel, 

1.75c. to 1.85c. base (12-lb. to 45-lb.), f.o.b. mill: 

standard rails, $43 per gross ton mill, for Bessemer 

and open-hearth sections. 

Tubular Goods.—The Pan-American Petroleum & 
Transport Co., a Doheny oil interest, has placed an 
order for about 60 miles of 8- and 10-in. oil line pipe, 
about 7500 tons, for the California field. Other line 


pipe business is in prospect, among pending inquiries 
being one for about 200 miles of pipe for the oil fields 
of Colombia, South America. 


There is a possibility 
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that this will be bought in the United States, although 
European competition will have to be met. Demand for 
oil well goods is not active, largely because the wet 
weather of the past two months has made it difficult 
to proceed with work. The large amount of oil in 
storage has also been a factor in keeping down the 
volume of new work. It is believed that the arrival of 
better weather for motoring will increase demand for 
oil and gasoline to such an extent as to improve busi- 
ness in the oil fields within a short time. Jobbers of 
merchant pipe are still engaged in liquidating stocks 
and specifications are coming slowly from that source. 
Although jobbers of oil well goods have maintained 
prices fairly well, jobbers of merchant pipe have en- 
gaged in a good deal of price competition and have 
brought pressure to bear upon the mill for concessions 
in mill prices. The mills, however, are said to have 
resisted such attempts and the discounts in effect for 
some months prevail practically without change. Dis- 
counts are given on page 1896. 


Sheets.—Although the change in the volume of 
sheet business during the past week has been slight, 
it has been in the direction of improvement. Specifica- 
tions have come to some of the mills more freely, and 
while the tonnage increase is unimportant, the attitude 
of buyers is not so disinterested as it has been in pre- 
vious weeks. Prices have improved to the extent that 
some of the extremely low figures that were quoted 
have partly disappeared, Some mills have had little 
difficulty in getting 3.60c, and 3,65c. on black sheets and 
quotations of 3.50c. are said to be less frequent. Car- 
load lots of blue annealed have been sold at 2.80c., al- 
though it is still possible to get quotations of 2.75c. On 
galvanized, one or two mills had gone below 4.70c., but 
it is now stated that 4.70c. is the lowest that can be 
done, while most mills are getting 4.75c. and 4.80c. 
The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. operated its sheet 
departments last week at 43 per cent, and independent 
producers are averaging about the same production. 
Prices in detail are given on page 1896. 


Tin Plate.—It is not expected that specifications for 
tin plate will improve until some progress has been 
made in harvesting early vegetable crops. The Wis- 
consin pea crop, for example, which ordinarily is har- 
vested at this season, has been delayed by cold, wet 
weather to such an extent that it probably will be three 
weeks before it is harvested and put up in cans. Sim- 
ilar conditions prevail throughout a large section of the 
country and have resulted in a holding back of speci- 
fications for tin plate by can companies, which already 
have their storage facilities filled with cans manufac- 
tured in advance to take care of early crops. Mill op- 
erations continue at about the same rate as a week 
ago, but unless business improves soon, further cur- 
tailment is to be expected. The McKeesport Tin Plate 
Co., McKeesport, Pa., last week announced a reduction 
of wages, amounting to about 20 per cent for tonnage 
men and 12 to 15 per cent for other classes of labor. 
This company does not operate undér the Amalgamated 
scale. It is considered unlikely that other tin plate 
makers which make independent wage agreements with 
their men will follow the lead of the McKeesport com- 
pany, which is the first among the steel companies of ~ 
the Pittsburgh district to make any drastic cuts in 
wages. Prices of tin plate remain at $5.50 for produc- 
tion plate and $5.25 for stock plate. 


_ Cold Finished Steet Bars and Shafting.—A slight 
improvement in the demand for cold finished steel has 
been noted by some makers during the past week. 
Such increase is inconsequential in tonnage, but there is 
a greater number of orders, indicating, no doubt, that 
stocks of many consumers are running low. For drawn 
or rolled bars and shafting- 2:90c. is uniformly quoted 
and there appears to be no deviation from this price, 
though some makers are taking. orders for less than 
carloads at the same figure. However, some less than 
carload lots are being sold: at: 3c. to 3.15c. Shafting, 
turned and polished; is quoted at 3c. to 3.10c. and 
ground shafting at 3.30c. for carload lots. 


, Bolts, Nuts and: Rivets.—Prices on bolts, nuts and 
rivets continue to be very-irregular. Concessions of ' 
10 per cent or more from published’ prices are fre- 
quently given on desirable lots.. Plants in this district - 
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are operating at a low rate, usually not above 40 or 45 
per cent of capacity. For discounts see page 1896. 
Leading producers of rivets assert that recent reports 
to the effect that extras on rivets are being cut in half 
in an effort to stimulate buying are wholly erroneous, 
and that no such cuts have been made. While the mar- 
ket is weak and there is irregularity in prices, it is 
stated that the extras are being maintained. 


Track Supplies.—There is very little inquiry from 
the railroads for track supplies. Prices remain un- 
changed, and are given on page 1896. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Though 2.20c. remains the 
quotation of all mills in this district on steel bars, some 
special customers have succeeded in buying at 2.15c. 
It is reported here that a considerable quantity of con- 
crete reinforcing bars has come in at Galveston, Tex., 
from the Ruhr district. One lot of 2000 tons is said to 
have arrived and another shipment of 5000 tons is on 
the way. Bar iron prices are unchanged and the de- 
mand is small. Prices are given on page 1896. 


Structural Steel.—Local fabricating shops continue 
fairly busy, some working at full capacity and having 
at least two months’ work ahead. New work, however, 
is scarce and consists mostly of small jobs, on which 
there is keen competition. Plain material is quoted at 
2.20c. by local mills and there is no authentic informa- 
tion of any lower prices. Prices are given on page 
1896. 

Plates.—Local mills continue to quote 2.15c. on 
plates, but are not getting much tonnage. Orders are 
mostly small. Prospects for an increase in construc- 
tion work requiring plates are said to be somewhat bet- 
ter, bui as yet these are rather indefinite. Prices will 
be found on page 1896. 


Hot Rolled Flats.—Prices remain fairly firm consid- 
ering the small volume of business being done. Hoops 
and bands are generally quoted at 2.75c. and strips at 
2.50c. to 2.75c. Mills are operating at 40 to 45 per 
cent. Prices are given in detail on page 1896. 


Cold Rolled Strips.—Some of the automobile com- 
panies released a little tonnage last week. Demand 
from other sources continues light. Stamping quality 
strip steel remains quite firm at 4.50c., mills showing 
little or no disposition to consider less. 


Warehouse Prices.—Effective June 21 local ware- 
houses have reduced prices on steel out of stock as 
follows: Soft steel bars, 3c.; plates, 3.10c.; shapes, 
3.10c.; sheared plates, y4-in., 3.35c.; hoops and bands, 
3.75¢.; cold-finished rounds, 3.90c.; squares, hexagons 
and flats, 4.40c.; wire nails, 3.30c.; cement coated nails, 
2.90c.; black and galvanized wire, 3.20c. 

Coal and Coke.—Furnace coke is now freely quoted 
at $3 per ton, Connellsville ovens. Some producers ask 
$3.15 to $3.25, but there is a sufficient quantity of $3 
coke available to take care of the very limited demand. 
Coke production in the Connellsville district has been 
curtailed to such an extent that current output is almost 
down to the low point of the depression of 1921 and 
.1922. Beginning late in March, the curtailment has 
been continuous, each week recording a smaller output 
than the week before. More furnaces will go out this 
week. Coal demand is still of small proportions, and 
while more inquiry has appeared from some quarters, 
not much business is being done. Coal prices are 
slightly easier, and we now quote steam slack at $1.05 
to $1.15, sales having been made at the lower figure; 
gas slack at $1.15 to $1.25; mine run steam coal, $1.50 
to $1.75; mine run coking coal, $1.60 to $1.85, and mine 
run gas coal, $2 to $2.25. 


Old Material.—A stronger undertone, with some ad- 
vances in prices, has developed within the week, largely 
a result of the high prices offered and paid for the 
serap sold last Friday by the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
road. On some items the prices paid, when figured on 
a basis of delivery to mills in this district, were con- 
siderably higher than quotations as shown in the table 
below. For example, No. 2 railroad wrought, usually 
sold as heavy melting steel, brought prices equivalent 
to about $18, delivered Pittsburgh. Coil springs and 
couplers and knuckles were sold at prices equivalent to 
$19.75, Pittsburgh, while uncut scrap, which must be 
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prepared in scrap yards before being sold to the mills, 
brought as high as $15.25, Pittsburgh, which means 
that the market for heavy melting steel must reach 
$19 or $20 before it will be profitable for the dealers 
who bought it to sell it to mills. A Weirton, W. Va., 
mill is now freely offering $16.50 for heavy melting 
steel, and it now appears doubtful that mills closer te 
Pittsburgh could buy at $16. 
We quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in the 


Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows: 
Per Gross Ton 

Heavy melting steel $16.50 
No. 1 cast, cupola size........... 17.50 to 18.00 
Rails for rolling, Newark and 

Cambridge, Ohio; Cumberland, 

Md.; Huntington, W. Va., and 


OR: le ede asdewan 6 e0eH 16.50 to 17.00 
Compressed sheet steel.......... 15.00 to 15.50 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends... 13.50to 14.00 
Railroad knuckles and couplers... 19.50 to 20.00 
Railroad coil and leaf springs... 19.50to 20.00 
Low phosphorus blooms and bil- 

SES Ge wclsucutwesvduaecseecs Cee Ga 
Low phosphorus plate and other 

Cn Lacie cdiwaan aera caves 20.00 to 20.50 
Railroad malleable ............. 16.00 to 16.50 
i Ot Cen det ecaeneuateens 19.50 to 20.00 
Cee Gee WEEE bce owe cceececds 16.50to 17.00 
Rolled steel wheels ............ 19.50 to 20.00 
Machine shop turnings ........ 13.00 to 13.50 
ee 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings....... 15.00to 15.50 
Short shoveling turnings........ 13.00 to 13.50 
Heavy breakable cast .......... 15.50 to 16.00 
ee DT hs caweeas sé gee esees 13.50 to 14.00 
Cast Wel DOINGS. ocicweddvcsuc 14.00to 14.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought.......... 16.50 


TO BEGIN WORK AT TROY IN JULY 


The Troy Coke & Iron Co. Will Furnish Gas to 
Three Cities by September, 1925 


The Troy Coke & Iron Co., incorporated in March 
with capital stock of $3,000,000, by the Burden Iron 
Co. of Troy, the Foundation Co. of New York, E. 
Arthur Tutein, Inc., of Philadelphia and the Oliver & 
Snyder Steel Co. of Pittsburgh, will begin construction 
of the coke ovens and the reconstruction of the blast 
furnace at Troy next month. The by-product coke 
plant, to be built by the Foundation Oven Corporation, 
a subsidiary of the Foundation Co., New York, will 
consist of ovens of a new design, as described in THE 
Iron AGE, April 10. 

It is announced that a 20-year contract has been 
signed by the Troy company with the Adirondack Light 
& Power Co. to supply gas from the coke plant to the 
cities of Albany, Troy and Schenectady, beginning Sept. 
1, 1925. High pressure mains of 12-in. steel pipe will 
be laid from Troy to Albany and Schenectady. Laying 
the gas mains will be undertaken by the Adirondack 
Light & Power Co. and in the case of Albany by the 
Municipal Gas Co. Work on the pipe lines will begin 
soon. 


Purchase by Severn P. Ker, president of the Sharon 
Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa., of a residence at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has led to revival of reports that the com- 
pany’s principal executive offices are to be removed 
from Sharon to Youngstown. It is understood the 
company will occupy quarters in the new office and 
bank building to be erected this year by the First Na- 
tional Bank of Youngstown. 


World production of coal in 1923, according to the 
figures received from the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, amounted to 1,337,000,000 metric tons. Of this 
total, 43.5 per cent was produced by the United States. 
The world output was slightly greater than that for 
1918 and only slightly under the production of 1917 
and was 9.3 per cent over the output of the year 1922. 


Due to slackness in railroad traffic and the first- 
class condition of motive equipment, two machine 
shops, at Cleveland and Meadville, Pa., on the Ohio 
Region of the Erie Railroad, were recently ordered 
closed. 
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Chicago 


Heavy Pig Iron Buying with Lower Prices and 
Curtailed Production 

CuicaGo, June 24.—The pig iron market remains 
active, although prices have again declined $1 a ton. 
Bookings in finished steel show scarcely any change for 
the better. Consumers are still content to use up what 
they have on hand pending further developments, al- 
though some of them who have practically exhausted 
their stocks are now giving serious consideration to 
buying. Some measure of recovery in business is ex- 
pected, but it is probable that the recovery will be slow. 
While there is an increasing disposition to regard pres- 
ent prices as close to bottom, there is no incentive to 
buy for any extended period so long as prompt de- 
liveries are available from the mills. With little de- 
mand from the heavy tonnage consumers such as the 
railroads, car builders and automotive manufacturers, 
there appears to be no early prospect of delays in mill 
shipments. 

The price situation is still highly competitive, but 
less is heard of unusual concessions. Production has 
again declined as the result of the banking of another 
Gary blast furnace. Out of the 34 steel works stacks 
in this district, only 16 are still in blast. Mill opera- 
tions average less than 50 per cent. 


Ferroalloys.—A local buyer is inquiring for 300 tons 
of ferromanganese. This alloy is reported to have been 
quoted at $106.50, seaboard, but verification is lacking. 

We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese, $115.06, 
delivered; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $75, delivered ; 
spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $42.56, delivered. 

Pig Iron.—Liberal buying, curtailment in production 
and further price reductions are concurrent develop- 
ments in this market. The buying movement which 
started two weeks ago is now estimated to have yielded 
orders aggregating close to 150,000 tons. Business has 
been booked, however, at the expense of prices. On 
carlot orders $20.50, furnace, is the maximum going 
quotation, while attractive tonnages are moving at $20 
base, furnace, and even that price is reported to have 
been shaded 50c. to $1 a ton in intermediate territories 
where the competition of other producing centers is 
more keenly felt. Among recent sales of importance 
are 3000 tons of foundry bought by a Michigan melter 
for last half, and 750 tons of foundry purchased by a 
local user for fourth quarter. A central Michigan 
melter closed for 500 tons of foundry with a Detroit 
producer who is reported to be quoting $19 base, fur- 
nace. The first buyers to place orders in the present 
movement were large melters and it is notable that new 
inquiries are smaller and come, as a rule, from smaller 
users. A carwheel plant, however, is inquiring for 500 
to 1000 tons and a Wisconsin melter is in the market for 
750 tons of foundry for last half. There are numerous 
other inquiries for 300 to 500 tons and some of them 
are coming from foundries serving the automotive in- 
dustry. These melters are engaged largely in producing 
replacement and repair parts. As a general rule, mal- 
leable foundries specializing in production work for 
automobile makers are still running very slack. A rail- 
road equipment manufacturer has entered the market 
for 300 to 500 tons of low phosphorus for a local plant, 
3000 tons of basic for a Pittsburgh district plant, and 
500 to 1000 tons of low phosphorus for an Eastern sea- 
board works. Silvery has been shaded 25c. to 50c. a ton 
on recent sales of small tonnages. A Michigan melter 
who was inquiring for 2000 tons of silvery now wants 
only 400 tons. Charcoal is weaker to the extent that 
all producers will meet the delivered price from the 
furnace having the lowest freight rate which is $3.04 
to Chicago, but reports of a $1 concession in the furnace 
quotation still lack verification. Sales of separate lots 
of 300 tons and 100 tons of Southern foundry for third 
quarter delivery in Michigan brought out a price of 
$19.50, base Birmingham. The remaining Iroquois 
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stack is being blown out this week and the Zenith fur- 

nace at Duluth will go out about July 1. This will leave 

only two active merchant stacks in the district, i. e., 
one furnace each at the Federal and Mayville plants. 
Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphorus, 
malleable and basic irons are f.o.b. local furnaces 
and do not include an average switching charge of 
6lce. per ton. Other prices are for iron delivered at 


consumers’ yards or, when so indicated, f.o.b. fur- 
nace other than local. 


Lake Superior charcoal, averaging 


sil. 1.50, delivered at Chicago.. $29.04 
Northern coke, No, 1 sil. 2.25 to 

RTS. ccdaks so twueee sce ne ees $20.50 to 21.00 
Northern coke, foundry, No. 2, 

Os. STG Gi Dies ca csa bn icatvse 20.00 to 20.50 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil...... 20.00 to 20.50 
PD bain ces ccd cewamenen sages 20.00 
PERE PRUDNMOTEE .ccccictrvices 20.00 to 20.50 

. Southern No. 2. .ciccncsesecvenes 25.51 to 26.01 
Southern No. 2 (barge and rail) 24.68 
Low phos., sil. 1 to 2 per cent, 

GRGE ERED. occ cvesncrinserncs 30.50 
Silvery, sil. $ per Comt....cecccéer 35.29 
Electric ferrosilicon, 14 to 16 

CO COE conesctecesearetares 45.42 


Structural Material—Fabricating awards for the 
week, aggregating 3259 tons, are not up to the recent 
average, and few new prospects have developed. That 
the steel contract for the Lake Shore Athletic Club, 
Chicago, amounting to 7500 tons, may finally be let is 
indicated by the fact that the general contractor has 
started excavation work. Low as going bids on fabri- 
cation are, new figures will be asked on a Grand Trunk 
project at Battle Creek, Mich., 230 tons, and on a 
Chesapeake & Ohio station building, Ashland, Ky., 740 
tons. Plain material prices are substantially un- 
changed. 

The mill quotation on plain material is 2.35c., 
Chicago. Jobbers quote 3.20c. for plain material out 
of warehouse. 

Plates.—Inquiries for 25,000 tons of oil tank work 
are pending, but no further lettings have been re- 
ported. Efforts are being made to curtail oil produc- 
tion, but if past experience is a good index, they will 
not succeed. The difficulty lies in the fact that op- 
erators cannot afford to shut down so long as anyone 
else continues to draw oil from the same field. Rail- 
road equipment buying is light and new inquiries are 
few. Owing to slack demand, plate prices show no 
particular change. 

The mill quotation is 2.35c., Chicago. 
quote 3.20c. for plates out of stock. 
Bars.—Actual demand for soft steel bars is hard- 

ly sufficient to test prices. Many buyers, however, have 
practically exhausted their stocks and are now in a 
frame of mind to consider replenishment. They see no 
particular advantage in buying for any great distance 
ahead, however, in view of the prompt deliveries avail- 
able from the mills. Buying of bar iron also lags and 
one local mill has been shut down for two weeks for re- 
pairs. Demand for rail steel bars shows slight im- 
provement and a Moline mill, which had been idle, re- 
sumed last week. Single turn operations are still the 
rule for hard steel bar mills. 


Jobbers 


Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2.25c., Chicago ; 
common bar iron, 2.20c. to 2.25c., Chicago; rail steel, 
2.10c., Chicago mill. 

Jobbers quote 3.10c. for steel bars out of ware- 
house. The warehouse quotations on cold-rolled 
steel bars and shafting are 3.90c. for rounds and 


4.40c. for flats, squares and hexagons, 4.25c. for 
hoops and 3.75c. for bands. 


Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel 
bars at 2.40¢c., base; hoops, 4.45c.; bands, 3.95c. 
Sheets.—Orders are no more plentiful, but the atti- 

tude of buyers has changed to the extent that many of 
them are now willing to buy at a price, whereas a few 
weeks ago they displayed no interest in the market 
whatever. Most mills are adhering to the quotations 
named below, but reports of concessions of $1 a ton on 


galvanized and as much as $2 on black are more 
numerous. 


Mill quotations are 3.65c. for No. 28 black, 2.80c. 
for No. 10 blue annealed, and 4.80c. for No. 28 gal- 
vanized, all being Pittsburgh prices, subject to a 
freight rate ta Chicago of 34c. per 100 Ib. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b. Chicago: 3.90c. for blue an- 
nealed ; 4.70c. for black, and 5.60c. for galvanized. 
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Cast Iron Pipe.—This commodity remains the most 
active in the iron and steel market. Some pipe shops 
have booked as much as they shipped during the past 
month, although this is probably not true of the indus- 
try as a whole, in view of the fact that this season is 
normally one of comparatively slack demand. Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has awarded 1400 tons to the Lynch- 
burg Foundry Co. Jackson, Mich., has placed 900 tons 
with James B. Clow & Sons. Kimberley, Wis., has let 
575 tons to the National Cast Iron Pipe Co. The De- 
troit City Gas Co. is inquiring for 4100 tons of 24-in. 
gas pipe. Racine, Wis., contemplates the purchase of a 
considerable tonnage in large diameter water pipe. 
Prices are unchanged. 

We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Water pipe, 4-in., $58.70 to $59.70; 6-in. and over, 
$54.70 to $55.70; Class A and gas pipe, $5 extra. 
Rails and Track Supplies.—A Pacific Coast line has 

placed a liberal order for spikes with a local mill. 
Otherwise the market is without new features. It is 
felt, however, that when the steel market stabilizes, 
considerable business which is now being held back 
will be quickly placed. There is no interest in light 
rails. 

Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $43; 
light rails, rolled from billets, 2.10c., f.o.b. makers’ 
mills. 

Standard railroad spikes, 3.10c. mill; track bolts 
with square nuts, 4.10c. mill; steel tie plates, 2.60c., 
f.o.b. mill; angle bars, 2.75c. f.o.b. mill. 

Jobbers quote standard spikes out of warehouse 
at 3.65c. base, and track bolts, 4.65c. base. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Most sellers have opened their 
books for third quarter on the basis of 60 and 20 off, 
Chicago, for large machine bolts, but are accepting 
spot business at lower prices. Demand shows no im- 
provement. 

Jobbers quote structural rivets, 3.65c.; boiler 
rivets, 3.85c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 60 per 
cent off: larger sizes, 60 off; carriage bolts up to 
% x 6 in., 55 off; larger sizes, 55 off; hot pressed 
nuts, squares and hexagons, tapped, $5 off; blank 
nuts, $4 off; coach or lag screws, gimlet points, 
square heads, 65 per cent off. 

Wire Products.—With demand showing « little im- 
provement, rumors of price concessions are more fre- 
quent and some buyers feel that a general reduction 
will be made before fall business sets in. Mill opera- 
tions, it is believed, have struck the low point, as no 
further curtailment is reported. For mill prices, see 
finished iron and steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, pave 1896. 

We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago: No. 6 
to No. 9 bright basic wire, $3.40 to $3.75 per 100 Ib.; 
extra for black annealed wire, 15c. per 100 lb. ; com- 
mon wire nails, $3.60 to $3.65 per 100 Ib.; cement 
coated nails, $3 per keg. 

Reinforcing Bars.—The market is notably less ac- 
tive from the standpoint of both orders and inquiries, 
but the two outstanding awards of the week involved 
large tonnages. The Sanitary District of Chicago 
placed 1800 tons for a North Side sewer, while 600 tons 
was bought for the elevated railroad extension to Niles 
Center, Ill. The bars for the new Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, 2000 tons, are expected to be let during the com- 
ing week. There is still a large amount of work pend- 
ing, but it is slow in reaching the point of closing. 
Prices continue weak with the maximum going ware- 
house quotation 2.40c., Chicago. 

Lettings include: 

Sanitary District of Chicago, north side sewer, 1800 tons 
to Concrete Steel @. 

Elevated railroad extension to Niles Center, Ill, 600 tons 
to Kalman Steel Co. 

Pending business includes: 

Board of Education, Minneapolis, three grade school build- 
ings, 136 tons. 

Wisconsin State Fair Grounds, grand stands, West Allis, 
Wis., 100 tons. 

Old Material.—Owing to their reduced operations, 
consumers are placing few orders, but hope for fur- 
ther buying of heavy melting has caused dealers to 
bid prices on that commodity and allied grades. This 
speculative movement has developed notwithstanding 
the fact that steel works operations show no sign of 
increasing and the open hearths of one independent 
mill have shut down entirely. A merchant blast fur- 
nace is again accepting shipments of borings and turn- 
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ings with the result that those grades are slightly 
stronger. Axle turnings have advanced 50c. on a con- 
sumer purchase. Hydraulic sheets have declined owing 
to the practical disappearance of consumer demand in 
this territory. A fair tonnage of malleable has been 
bought by a local plant at the market. Railroad offer- 
ings include the Burlington, 4800; the Grand Trunk, 
2400 tons; the St. Paul, 1500 tons; and the Chicago & 
Alton, 1500 tons. 
We quote delivery in consumers’ yards, Chicago 
and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, 
as follows: 
Per Gross Ton 
POG ED Naty dl ew ad eds .. .$16.50 to $17.00 


Cast iron car wheels .......... 15.50 to 16.00 
telaying rails, 56 and 60 Ib..... 26.00 to 27.00 
Relaying rails, 65 ib. and heavier 27.00 to .00 
Forged steel car wheels........ 16.50 to 


Railroad tires, charging box size 17.00 to 
Railroad leaf springs, cut apart.. 17.00 to 
Raila for rodliAd..oce csc ccccecer 14.75 to 


et et et OE 
me Add-on) 
= 


Steel rails, less than 3 ft....... 16.00to 50 
Heavy melting steel : én 13.75 to 25 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

SE, Ge euae awe fends 644000 . 13.75 to 14.25 
Shoveling steel . a ; eoccce 18.8668 146.66 
Drop forge flashings .......... 9.50 to 10.00 
Hydraulic compressed sheets.... 9%.50to 10.00 
pT ee nee 11.50 to 12.00 
ee Ge TEN oe paten waren oes 15.00 to 15.50 
Steel knuckles and couplers...... 16.50 to 17.00 
Ce EEE Sides oes adedveecbcue 18.00 to 18.50 
Low phos. punchings .......... 15.00 to 15.50 
Machine shop turnings ......... 7.00to 7.50 
Cast borings wah a i .«e- 10.25 to 10.75 
Short shoveling turnings ....... 10.25 to 10.75 
Railroad malleable ............ 16.50 to 17.00 
Agricultural malleable ........ 16.00 to 16.50 

Per Net Ton 

Iron angle and splice bars . 15.50 to 16.00 
Iron arch bars and transoms 16.50 to 17.00 
S00. GRP BD: 60.0 da cas bawues 23.00 to 23.50 
Steel car axles AE ee 16.00 to 16.50 
Pe 2 De nt eeeaceun sd WRibeé 9.00to 9.50 
Oe ee ee 7.00 to 7.50 
is. fe. Ore ccce - eee eee 
No, 1 railroad wrought.......... 11.50to 12.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought........ 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 machinery cast .......... 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 railroad cast ; 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 agricultural cast......... 15.50 to 16.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth...... 14.75 to 15.25 
Stove plate ....... ees@ewt cae aa 13.50 to 14.00 
NS ere ere 13.00 to 13.50 
Pe ere 13.90to 13.50 


Detroit Scrap Market 


DeTrRoIT, June 24.—One of the largest producers is 
offering approximately 5000 tons of miscellaneous scrap 
for July delivery on a competitive basis. No appreci- 
able deviation from present prices is anticipated in 
the bidding. Some slight reductions in melt in’ the 
stove and furnace shops have occurred due to the warm 
weather, so that June will probably show the lowest 
melting figures for the past six months. Prices are 
the same as quoted a week ago. 


Faleon Steel Co. Omits Dividend 


YOUNGSTOWN, June 24.—Within the past year the 
Falcon Steel Co., operating an 8-mill sheet property at 
Niles, Ohio, has expended out of surplus over $200,000 
in enlarging its finishing department, states President 
Lloyd Booth. The company has installed equipment for 
manufacturing highly finished sheet stock for the auto- 
mobile and metal furniture interests. 

Owing to this expenditure and slack business, 
directors deemed it advisable to maintain its cash posi- 
tion and accordingly omitted the second quarter divi- 
dend on common stock. The regular quarterly payment 
of $1.75 on preferred stock payable July 1 to holders 
of record June 20 was authorized. 


Shenango Blast Furnace Will Bank 


YOUNGSTOWN, June 24.—Due to temporary suspen- 
sion of the plant of the Valley Mould & Iron Co., the 
Shenango Furnace Co. will be obliged to bank one of 
its active blast furnaces at an early date. This sus- 
pension will reduce the number of active stacks in the 
district to 13 of 45. 
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Fair Activity in Pig Iron—Reports of Very 
Low Prices Not Justified 


New YorK, June 24.—The past ten days has been 
only moderately active. One firm sold 8000 tons last 
week and 2500 tons the first two days of this week, 
and two or three other sellers had similar experiences. 
The transaction which aroused the most interest was 
the buying of 7000 tons by the H. B. Smith Co., West- 
field, Mass., and it is evident that the reports of very 
low prices being made are not correct, as they arise 
from figuring back to Buffalo, whereas a large part, if 
not all, of the tonnage came from New York furnaces 
not in the Buffalo district and having a lower freight 
rate to Westfield than is enjoyed by the Buffalo fur- 
naces. Indications are that on any ordinary tonnage 
$19 is now the lowest price obtainable in the Buffalo 
district and $20 in eastern Pennsylvania. A tonnage 
asked for by a New Haven buyer, 2000 tons No. 2X, 
is regarded as speculative. The A. P. Smith Mfg. Co., 
East Orange, N. J., is inquiring for 800 tons No. 2 
and 700 tons No. 2X for fourth quarter delivery. Fur- 
naces are not anxious to quote for fourth quarter at 
present prevailing prices. Some foundries report in- 
crease of demand for castings and they are urging 
deliveries of pig iron much more than they did a few 
weeks ago. 


We quote delivered in the New York district as 
follows, having added to furnace price $2.27 freight 
from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo and 
$5.44 from Virginia: 

East. Pa. No. 1X fdy., sil. 2.75 

95 


SS errr err reree re. $23.77 to $24.27 
East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 

Ce ute haan chenenscuueesen 23.27 to 23.77 
East. Pa. No. 2, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 22.77to 23.27 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25......... 23.91 to 24.41 
No. 2X Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.. 31.44 
No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 30.44 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—Prices show but little weakness, 
although buying is extremely light. Municipal tenders 
are still in the minority. Makers are fairly well booked 
through the summer on most sizes. We quote per net 
ton, f.o.b. New York, in carload lots, as follows: 6-in. 
and larger, $60.60 to $61.60; 4-in. and 5-in., $65.60 to 
$66.60; 3-in., $75.60 to $76.60, with $5 additional for 
Class A and gas pipe. Only a light demand for soil 
pipe is reported and prices are weak. Makers have 
increased discounts by several points and are now quot- 
ing in a majority of cases, 40 per cent off on 6-in. and 
50 per cent off on 6-in., heavy pipe with fittings 35 
per cent off. The present period should be one of con- 
siderable activity and makers still hope for heavier 
buying before the end of the summer. We quote dis- 
counts of both Southern and Northern makers, f.o.b. 
New York, as follows: 6-in., 40 per cent off list; heavy, 
50 per cent off list. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Structural steel work, in- 
cluding public service corporation enterprises, continues 
to be the active feature of an otherwise dull steel mar- 
ket. The railroads are entering the market for third 
quarter miscellaneous steel requirements, including 
axles and wheels, but these are uniformly less in quan- 
tity than for either the first or second quarters. Con- 
crete road construction is well up to expectations and 
there is a fair amount of concrete building work under 
negotiation. Manufacturing consumers are substan- 
tially out of the market and at the moment definitely 
waiting political developments. The price situation is 
no factor, except that many buyers believe lower levels 
will be established before there is an advance. Com- 
panies doing a substantially nation-wide business are 
finding a leveling of price conditions among such 
centers as Birmingham, Chicago and Pittsburgh. Just 
as the differential between Chicago and Pittsburgh has 
been a disappearing quantity, so is the differential be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Birmingham. Offers of foreign 
steel still appear but 2.25c., seaboard, is now asked 
where 2c. was a ruling quotation some weeks ago. Our 
quotations, given below, remain unchanged, with steel 
bars rather stiff at 2.20c., though 1000 tons sold by 
a Pittsburgh mill to a foundation company is believed 
to have gone at a price below 2.20c. Reinforcing con- 
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crete steel work, yet to be placed, includes about 1500 
tons for Boston and about the same amount for New 
York, and a round tonnage will be required for the 
anchorages of the Philadelphia-Camden bridge. Re- 
cent sales include 540 tons for the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Co., Camden, N. J., and 1700 tons for the North 
Side intercepting sewer, Chicago, both placed with the 
Concrete Steel Co., and 600 tons for the Western Elec- 
tric Co., at Kearny, N. J., awarded to the Kalman 
Steel Co. 


We quote for mill shipments, New York delivery, 
as follows: Soft steel bars, 2.54c.; plates, 2.34c. to 
2.44c.; structural shapes, 2.44c. to 2.59c.; bar iron, 
2.44c. 


Warehouse Business.—Buying of most products 
from stock seems to have settled into a condition of 
carefully thought out, hand-to-mouth purchases, which 
bring the jobber’s business to about the same total 
each week. Effective June 20, prices on bars, shapes 
and plates were reduced by most warehouses in this 
district, $3 per ton. The present prices of 3.34c. per Ib. 
for bars and 3.44c. per lb. for plates and shapes, figure 
back to a Pittsburgh base of 2.25c. per Ib. from mill. 
Since the recent reduction of 10c. per 100 Ib. on black 
and galvanized sheets, effective June 16, shading is 
reported to have practically disappeared. Sheet busi- 
ness is extremely light, however, particularly on black. 
Cold-rolled shafting and screw stock is weak, but sellers 
generally are still quoting on the 4.40c. base, despite a 
tendency in some quarters to shade this price. Brass 
and copper products continue weak, and effective June 
18, were reduced %c. per lb. for brass sheets, wire, 
rods and tubes and copper tubes, while sheet copper 
declined %c. per lb. We quote prices on page 1912. 


Coke.—Weakness is still the outstanding feature of 
the market. But little buying is reported. Standard 
foundry ranges from $4 to $4.25 per ton with $3.75 
offerings reported and standard furnace ranges from 
$3.50 to $3.75 per ton with $3.25 done occasionally. By- 
product is unchanged at $10.41, Newark and Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Old Material.—The market is holding fairly well to 
its gains of last week, but there is no evidence of an 
upward tendency in any prices. Buying is still largely 
for the purpose of completing old orders and suspen- 
sions of shipments still occur. From June 21 to 27, a 
Harrisburg consumer suspended shipments of machine 
shop turnings, heavy melting steel and bundled skele- 
ton. There is practically no movement of borings and 
turnings at present. No. 1 heavy melting steel is fairly 
firm with shipments going forward to Bethlehem, Potts- 
town, Claymont, Del., and Steelton. Dealers and brokers 
are offering from $14.50 to as high as $15.50 per ton 
delivered eastern Pennsylvania on strictly No. 1 heavy 
melting steel, while yard quality is going forward at 
$13.50 to $14 to an eastern Pennsylvania consumer. 
Stove plate shows a wide range of buying prices, ship- 
ments to consumers at Phoenixville and Harrisburg 
at $14 per ton, figuring back to buying prices New 
York of about $10.25 to $10.50 and shipments to a New 
Jersey consumer with a $2.02 freight rate, figuring 
back to about $11.75 per ton, New York. Specification 
pipe continues unchanged at $14.25 to $14.50 per ton, 
delivered to Milton and Lebanon, Pa. consumers. 

Buying prices per gross ton New York follow: 


Heavy melting steel, yard...... 10 
Heavy melting steel, railroad fa ener 

OGREVRIONE 6 ea vrs citxcncikor 11.50 to 12.00 
Rails TOM DUE kc ciesevcaencn 14.00 to 14.50 
Relaying rails, nominal......... 24.00 to 25.00 
ee res 16.00 to 17.00 
Iron OB? BRIE. sos cc neue vexdsvas 23.00 to 24.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 14.50 to 15.00 
Forge GUE nina ein areata eel 8.50to 9.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, long....... 13.50 to 14.00 
Cast borings (clean)........... 8.75 to 9.25 
Machine-shop WOE 6 5 6 00a Von 8.50to 9.00 
Mixed borings and turnings..... 7.75 to 8.25 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., 

not under 2 ft. long)......... 10.25 to 10.75 
OUG- TEROR- ss on cen ky. DEN ba cute 10.75 to 11.75 
Locomotive grate bars.......... 11.50 to 12.50 
Malleable cast (railroad)....... 14.00 to 14.50 
Cast fron car wheels............ 13.50 to 14.00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
*. quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow: 

No. 1 machinery cast........... * 

No. 1 heavy cast (columns, vias OT eee 

J ing materials, etc.), cupola size 13.00 to 13.50 

No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size 10.00 to 10.50 

No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boil- 

GPG, QHD os 5u'y'b oevb vice becken 12.00 to 12.50 
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Philadelphia 


Fair Sales of Pig Iron—Fourth of July Sus- 
pension Longer Than Usual 


PHILADELPHIA, June 24.—The iron and steel market 
in this district continues to drag, but sentiment in the 
trade has improved. Activity actually has increased 
in orders for plates, structural material, pig iron and 
scrap and the market for the latter two lines has 
grown firmer, with an increase of 50c. per ton in ma- 
chine shop turnings. Except for pig iron, tonnages 
pending still are small, but accumulated lots in plates 
and structural material aggregate a fair volume of 
business. 

The fact remains, however, that the steel market is 
weak, and especially so in plates and shapes. The 
quotation of 2c., base, Pittsburgh, now has become 
established on plates among large as well as small 
producers and this figure has been shaded, and is said 
to have gone to 1.90c., where attractive business was 
taken. One important producer of plates reports 
having taken more business the last three days of last 
week than during the entire previous period of the 
month. Fair sized sales of pig iron have stiffened the 
market without affecting prices. Buyers are said to 
be taking more interest, apparently in the belief that 
quotations have touched bottom, and some makers are 
now talking of higher figures. One furnace interest 
having good sized bookings has withdrawn from the 
market and expects to quote higher levels when enter- 
ing the market again. Ordinarily the week preceding 
a holiday is characterized by dullness and, while that 
is true at present, it is apparent that the market has 
been given slight stimulus by the approaching Fourth 
of July. The attitude of buyers seems to be to cover 
on requirements to last over the period of shutdown of 
mills. Some mills will close on Saturday of the present 
week to remain closed throughout next week, but gen- 
erally only a two to three-day close down is contem- 
plated, except in instances where given units will be 
idle for a longer period. Some producers expect a 
slightly better demand after operations are resumed 
and look to more releases of accumulated requisitions, 
but it is doubted that this will be done to any great 
extent at this time. Operations in this district are 
estimated at 40 per cent of mill capacity or possibly a 
little less. 


Pig Iron.—Increased orders have been taken the past 
week by furnaces in this district and the tone of the 
market is somewhat stronger, but no marked upturn 
is expected to develop in the near future, some pro- 
ducers anticipating better business and higher prices 
within 30 or 60 days. The bookings taken together with 
the firmer attitude of makers have been factors in bet- 
tering the tone of the market, but it is realized that 
demand is comparatively small, that there are stocks at 
furnaces to clean up and that steel works stacks still 
are merchandising iron. One interest has become fair- 
ly well booked, however, and withdrawn from the mar- 
ket, expecting to quote higher figures when again seek- 
ing business. The market also is naturally restricted 
by the situation applying to steel mills, which are hun- 
gry for orders. The H. B. Smith Co., Westfield, Mass., 
is said to have closed on its inquiry for 7000 tons of 
foundry iron at approximately $20, furnace, placing the 
business outside of this district. The Midvale Co. is 
said to have closed for about 1000 tons of iron, divided 
about equally between basic and Bessemer, some of the 
business being reported as going to a steel works in- 
terest. The basic price still is quoted at the equivalent 
of $21, furnace, with reports that the figure can be 
shaded on attractive lots. No sales for delivery beyond 
the third quarter have been made by furnaces in this 
district and they are unwilling to quote for shipment 
beyond that period. Imports of pig iron to Philadelphia 
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the past week totaled 1501 tons, of which 1001 tons 
came from France and 500 tons from England. 
The following quotations are, with the exception 
of those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 
Philadelphia and include freight rates varying from 
76c. to $1.63 per gross ton: 
East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 


os On ee ie St. $20.76 to $22.13 
East. Pa, No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 21.26 to 22.63 
es ee FO Ea devcevstev wer 21.76 to 23.13 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 
RR ese Mica 30.17 to 31.17 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.. 30.67 to 31.67 
Basic delivered eastern Pa...... 21.00 to 21.50 
Gea THGGR. .cexsccvcsseeiases vn eee ae 
PEED. nadecconsedeccesanese See 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. fur- . 
MRED) cc ccdieccnesccacenecese Seen ieee 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. 
SU oc cuukecuvadstebaete 24.00 to 25.00 


Ore.—Imports of iron ore to this district last week 
amounted to 10,036 tons, 6000 tons coming from French 
Algeria, 2550 tons from British India, 900 tons from 
Egypt and 586 tons from Germany. Manganese ore im- 
ports were 4491 tons, coming from British Africa and 
chrome ore imports were 2000 tons, coming from Por- 
tuguese Africa. 


Ferroalloys.—Extreme dullness still prevails in the 
market for ferroalloys and prices are unchanged with 
standard ferromanganese quoted at $107.50, furnace or 
seaboard, for both domestic and foreign shipments. 


Warehouse Business.—Demand on warehouses the 
past week was quiet and while some business has been 
taken at the recently reduced prices, the lower levels 
apparently have not stimulated inquiry. 


Soft steel bars and small shapes, 3.35c.; iron 
bars (except bands), 3.35c.; rotind edge iron, 3.50c. ; 
round edge steel, iron finished, 1% x % in., 3.50c.; 
round edge steel planished, 4.30c.; tank steel plates, 

% in. and heavier, 3.35c.; tank steel plates, *%& in., 
3.60c.; blue annealed steel sheets, No. 10 gage, 
3.90c.; black sheets, No, 28 gage, 4.95c.; galvanized 
sheets. No. 28 gage, 6c.; square twisted and de- 
formed steel bars, 3.35c.; structural shapes, 3.45c. ; 
diamond pattern plates, 4-in., 5.30c.; ~4-in., 5.50c. ; 
spring steel, 5c.; round cold-rolled steel, 4.35c.; 
squares and hexagons, cold-rolled steel, 4.85c.; steel 
hoops, 1 in. and wider, No. 20 gage and heavier, 
4.10c.; narrower than 1 in., all gages, 4.60c.; steel 
bands, No. 12 gage to *%-in., inclusive, 4.10c.; rails, 
3.35c.: tool steel, 8.50c.; Norway iron, 7c. 
Sheets.—Moderate business is being taken in blue 
annealed sheets, with the prevailing quotation remain- 
ing at 2.80c., Pittsburgh, although it is reported scat- 
tered lots have been sold at a somewhat lower figure. 
Black sheets No. 28 are quoted at 3.65c., and galvanized. 


sheets No. 28 at 4.80c., Pittsburgh. 


Plates.—Although distinctly weak, the market for 
plates has shown slight improvement the past week. 
Orders were small but greater in number. One large 
maker whose business the last three days of the past 
week exceeded that for the previous term of the month, 
is running at capacity this week, but will be closed down 
all of next week when shutdowns will be general for 
part or all of the week owing to the Fourth of July 
holiday. The orders that have been placed have come 
from miscellaneous sources, such as makers of oil tanks, 
boilers, and locomotive works and individually consist 
of small lots in most instances. The price of 2c., Pitts- 
burgh, on fair size orders, such as they are at present, 
has been established now by large as well as small 
producers and this figure has been shaded, a small 
amount of business having been reported at 1.90¢c. The 
level of 2.10c. has not entirely disappeared. 


Structural Material.—Orders coming to fabricating 
shops have increased in number, but the tonnages in- 
volved are light and the market remains weak. The 
market for plain material still is quoted at 2.10c., but 
is reported to have been shaded in instances and some 
makers say that 2c. can be done on attractive lots. Im- 
ports of structural shapes to this district the past week 
involved only 59 tons, which came from Belgium. 

Bars.—The market for both iron and steel bars is 
quiet and has been given no real test recently. Mean- 
while makers still quote 2.20c., base, Pittsburgh, on 
steel and 2.10c., base, Pittsburgh, on iron bars, but there 
are indications that easier prices would be obtainable 
on fair sized orders. 


Billets.—Business in rerolling and forging billets is 
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light. and quotations remain unchanged. The figure 
named on rerolling billets is $38 and on forging billets 
it is $43, base, Pittsburgh. Makers concede that large 
orders would result in shaded prices. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Makers of nuts, bolts and 
rivets are anxiously seeking business and the market 
is easy. Prices are being shaded. The quotations of 
large makers are 60 and 20 off list for machine bolts; 
4.75¢. and 4.50c. off list for hot and cold pressed nuts, 
respectively; $2.60 per keg for base size rivets in good 
sized quantities, $2.75 on ordinary sized lots and 70 and 
10 off list for small rivets, all being on a Pittsburgh 
basis. 

Old Material.—The market for scrap is firmer. Only 
one actual increase in price has been made, this affect- 
ing machine shop turnings, which have advanced to $13. 
The only grade that has eased off is bundled sheets, 
now quoted at $12.50. The firmer tone has not been due 
to any greatly increased demand, but is accounted for 
both by somewhat heavier sales and by the unwilling- 
ness of dealers to take business at prevailing levels. 
They report that they are compelled often in covering 
requirements for consumers to pay prices that are on 
a parity with those they receive and in covering on old 
orders have to take a substantial loss. 


; We quote for delivery at consuming points in this 
district as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel....... $15.00 to $15.50 
ee nearer a 15.00 to 15.50 
Steel rails for rolling........... 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and 

I sic oe bikin ew bs ee 19.00 to 20.00 
Couplers and knuckles.......... 18.50 to 19.00 
Cast-fron car ‘wheels. ........... 17.00 to 17.50 
Rolled steel wheels............. 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 16.50 to 17.00 
PO, 1 wer WOOMRE. ain ces cae vs 16.00 to 16.50 
ee Oe ae eae 13.00 to 13.50 
Burdled sheets (for steel works) 12.50 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

Blast furmace Use)... «.<.ssere. 11.00 to 11.50 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 

I RID ins 5 Biches odsie ia lai ba aks 5 12.50 
Machine shop turnings (for roll- 

eS ara ee . 12.50to 13.00 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 

EE Dw irs eee a a, & 60:6 ae om 14.00 to 14.50 
Cast borings (for steel works and 

NE OD a acai aint e ae ae 13.00 to 13.50 
Cast borings (for chemical plants) 14.00 to 14.50 
ee i ee ere 17.50 to 18.00 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 

NN ieee ait inte ubialeg me eae © elk 16.00 
Ratiroad grate DAPS. .........055. 14.00 to 14.50 
Stove plate (for steel plant use) 14.00 to 14.50 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 

and tubes (new specifications) 5.00 
I~ a: acu soe wb pe Ralele She SS 22.00 to 22.50 
er ee rare 20.00 to 21.00 


Birmingham 


Pig Iron Selling Lags and Furnace Operations 
Are Curtailed 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 24.—Southern furnace in- 
terests declare there are indications of an early im- 
provement in the pig iron market but that new busi- 
ness is lagging. One blast furnace was banked this 
week, preparations are under way for further curtail- 
ment of the production and by the end of the month 
two more blast furnaces will have been shut down in 
the Birmingham district. Three have gone out since 
June 1. Sales recently have been in lots of from 100 
to 200 tons and the aggregate has been under the pro- 
duction. Some inquiries have been received from which 
the inspiration is taken, indicating an early recovery 
in the market. Alabama iron is still moving in small 
quantities into the St. Louis territory, but the reduced 
prices in the Middle West and in other directions 
through the Ohio River gateway have interfered with 
competition of this district. Quotations are $20 to 
$20.50 per ton, No. 2 foundry. A sale or two of iron 
at $19.50 has been reported, but practically all fur- 
nace interests give the $20 to $20.50 price. Inquiries 
are coming from home melters as well as elsewhere. 

Steel.—The steel market in the South is lagging 
also, but there is no general easing of quotations. Sev- 
eral of the steel users, fabricators, tank welders and 
others are reporting a little more business and there is 
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a steady movement from a number of the plants. Con- 
siderable progress has been made in the general plan 
to use more of the steel of the district, as with pig 
iron. Wire and wire products are in warehouses here 
in quantity. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict furnace as follows: 


No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil... .$20.50 to $21.00 


No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 sil.... 20.00to 20.50 
TN eee ery Te ere ery ee 21.50 
Charcoal, warm blast...........- 31.00 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The cast iron pipe trade is reced- 
ing. Lettings are showing a decided falling off. There 
are further indications that some specifications are be- 
ing held back with the idea that a lower price is going 
to obtain before long, but manufacturers reiterate 
that they see no reason for this expectation. 


We quote class B, 4-in. water, $52 to $53; 6-in. 
and over, $48 to $49; class A, $5 higher; standard 
soil pipe, $60; heavy gage, $45; standard fittings, 
$110. 


Coke.—Production and movement of coke continues 
unchanged. Blowing out of blast furnaces this month 
has not brought about any reduction of the coke made 
at by-product coke ovens. Some coke is still leaving 
the district, the Southwest taking a little of the prod- 
uct. The home consumption is likely to be affected, as 
a number of shops and foundries find themselves with 
reduced orders. Quotations for coke are: Alabama by- 
product foundry, $5 to $5.50; bee-hive foundry, $5 to 
$5.50; furnace coke, $5.50 to $6. 


Scrap.—Demand for No. 1 cast and stove plate re- 
cently gave much encouragement in the scrap market 
in Birmingham. Consumers are making their own 
price, practically, and in several instances dealers have 
seen fit to accept. This was noted in the sale of some 
stove plate. Heavy melting steel is lagging even 
around $11 per ton, a considerable drop from the prices 
obtaining a month ago. A little more old material is 
moving this week than last and the week hefore and 
some inquiries have been received. Even with pig 
iron prices off, old material is being used. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district 
yards as follows: 


Cast iron borings, chemical..... $15.00 to $16.00 
Heavy melting steel............ 11.00 to 12.00 
Malirond WORE 6 cece ccccccaes 11.50 to 12.00 
PR CR ns ic ouien sas aeemane oe 17.00 to 18.00 
DOC 2s Rv eae has eet eee 19.00 to 20.00 
RN Ng aikido Via wea hee a a ad 13.00 to 14.00 
Dee. Be 5 uae es sw are es eres wo 16.50 to 18.00 
THOT TE WREOIG 6 oc is coe ven 15.50 to 16.00 
I as oi ot Aceh ce bog St eae 15.00 to 15.50 
NE 956 4, x bie bs aw alu One wee 14.00 to 15.00 


Machine shop turnings.......... 5.00to 6.00 
Cast OR POWMIGG soa os icon ceeva 6.50to 7.00 
Rallis for SOUS sicccccescenws 15.00 to 16.00 


Buffalo 


Fair Buying of Pig Iron at Low Prices—Some 
Inquiry from Pittsburgh 


BUFFALO, June 24.—While there seemed to be some 
disposition a week ago to maintain a stiffer price front, 
the feeling this week is not so apparent and purchasers 
are able to do $19 on No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 silicon, 
readily and $19 to $19.50 on 2.25 to 2.75 silicon. One 
local producer announces that it is not anxious to book 
2.25 to 2.75 silicon foundry or 2.75 to 3.25 silicon, and 
can take only a limited amount of 1.75 to 2.25 silicon 
for the third quarter. The inquiry for the week amounts 
to 10,000 to 15,000 tons and, including some tonnage 
sought from Pittsburgh, ran to 20,000 tons. One of the 
largest inquiries was for 2000 tons of foundry from 
the Pittsburgh district for third quarter delivery. Sev- 
eral lots of 1000 tons are sought, both foundry and 
malleable. One interest sold an aggregate of 9000 tons 
during the week, with a 1000-ton the largest. At least 
one other lot of 1000 tons was placed. Both of these 
were district inquiries. 

We quote f.o.b., gross ton, Buffalo, as follows: 


No. 1 foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25...$19.00 to $20.00 
No. 2 foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75... 19.00 to 19.50 


No. 2 plain, sil. 1.75 to 2.25...... 19.00 
CME 5 ka cad onea eo ace ee eee 19.00 
MINED 5. wiic ies Slade oak ee 19.00 
Lake Superior charcoal.......... 29.28 
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Finished Iron and Steel.—Business is quiet through- 
out the district this week, with no large tonnages be- 
ing sought and only a fair run of medium and small- 
sized orders being entered. Fabricators report a slight 
improvement in the number of small-sized jobs taken. 
A transmission tower job reported last week at 450 
tons is expected to run as high as 500 tons. Erie 
County will let 700 to 800 tons of steel for roadwork 
toward the end of the month. Three or four similar 
jobs throughout western New York will average about 
100 apiece. While mills report indications of a stiffen- 
ing market, not much more business has been placed. 
Buyers appear to be satisfied that the bottom of the 
market has been reached. Bars, shapes and plates are 
fairly firm, with bars and shapes at 2.20c. and plates 
somewhat less. With plate mills on irregular schedules, 
an improvement is noted in the warehouse demand for 
plates. 


We quote warehouse prices, Buffalo, as follows: 
Structural shapes, 3.65c.; plates, 3.65c.: soft steel 
bars, 3.55c.; hoops, 4.65c.; bands, 4.35¢c.: blue an- 
nealed sheets, No. 10 gage, 4.30c.; galvanized steel 
sheets, No. 28 gage, 6.10c.; black sheets, No. 28 
gage, 5c.; cold-rolled and round shafting, 4.45c. 


Old Material.—The market continues in a stagnant 
condition, with only one mill showing any interest and 
in this case only for heavy melting steel and No. 1 bush- 
eling in small lots and at bargain prices. A little activ- 
ity is showing at Pittsburgh with some demand for 
heavy melting steel, turnings, borings and hydraulic 
compressed sheets. Mills will pay $16.50 to $17 for 
heavy melting steel, Weirton; $13.75 to $14 for machine 
shop turnings, and $15.50 to $16 for hydraulic com- 
pressed sheets. A light Canadian demand for No. 1 
cast scrap exists. The Canadian users will pay $17, 
Buffalo, for this material, dealers say. 

We quote f.o.b., gross ton, Buffalo, as follows: 


Heavy melting steel............ $13.50 to $14.50 
Low phos., 0.04 and under....... 17.00 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 12.50to 13.00 
CP EE oc RE ck sh ¥iccecdecess 17.50 to 18.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 10.00 to 10.50 
oe 12.00 to 12.50 
ee eS Sc oc EBs awed cues 12.00 to 13.00 
FF =P eee eee oe 15.00 to 16.00 
CE ME pa dow wacmkaan bee aes 14.50 to 15.00 
PEE, MINE a wsk.c 0s US e dbs wa 8.00 to 9.00 
Hydraulic compressed .......... 13.50 to 14.00 
Railroad malleable ............. 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 16.50 to 17.50 


Boston 


Peak in Pig Iron Buying Movement Was 
Reached the Past Week 


Boston, June 24.—Unquestionably, buying of pig 
iron on this movement reached the peak the past week. 
Close to 20,000 tons was involved. The outstanding 
feature of the market was the purchase of 7500 tons 
No. 2 plain third quarter iron by the H. B. Smith Co., 
Westfield, Mass. Confirmation of details is lacking. It 
is believed, however, eastern Pennsylvania was pur- 
chased at around $22.50 delivered or less than $19 fur- 
nace. Buffalo iron was offered the firm at $22.91 deliv- 
ered or $18 furnace. One textile machinery maker to- 
morrow will close on 5000 tons No. 2X and another 2000 
tons No. 1X, both third quarter. A valve making con- 
cern, which recently closed on a round tonnage, has 
bought an additional 600 tons No. 1X iron for delivery 
over the four last months of 1924. In this instance con- 
firmation of details also is lacking. A stove manufac- 
turer took 500 tons Buffalo No. 2X at $23.91 delivered 
or $19 furnace, third quarter. Sales include a small 
amount of India No. 2X at around $24 delivered, duty 
paid. A Pittsfield, Mass., concern is in the market for 
500 tons No. 2X fourth quarter iron. 


We quote delivered prices on the basis of the 
latest reported sales as follows, having added $3.65 
freight from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buf- 
falo, $5.92 from Virginia and $9.60 from Alabama: 


East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75....$24.65 to ey 


East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.... 24.15to 2 
Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ 23.66to 24.41 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 23.66 to 24.41 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ 30.42to 31.42 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 29.92to 30.92 
ma, sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ 31.10 


Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 30.60 
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Cast Iron Pipe—New England municipalities are 
fairly well covered on summer pipe requirements, con- 
sequently a large percentage of current inquiries is for 
late fall delivery. Owing to their sold up condition, 
foundries are holding prices on small pipe, but conces- 
sions of $1.50 to $2 a ton are being made on large sizes. 
Chicopee, Mass., has split 900 tons of 24-in. pipe with 
R. D. Wood & Co. and the Donaldson Foundry Co. The 
Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. was the successful bidder 
on 600 tons of 8- in., 16-in. and 20-in. pipe for Holyoke, 
Mass., and 300 tons of 12-in. for Woonsocket, R. I. 


Coke.—New England made by-product foundry coke 
is still quoted at $12 a ton delivered within this terri- 
tory. Specifications against contracts so far this month 
have run considerably behind those for May, which was 
a smaller month than April. The progressive decrease 
in coke consumption is attributed to industrial condi- 
tions, New England foundry operations collectively hav- 
ing tapered off to around 35 per cent of capacity. In- 
terest in Connellsville foundry coke is evaporating. 


Old Material.—Early in the week there was a mod- 
erate turnover in certain classes of old material, notably 
heavy melting steel, machine shop turnings, chemical 
borings and mixed borings and turnings. Of late, how- 
ever, business has dwindled to small proportions. Sen- 
timent is optimistic, nevertheless, in as much as several 
large inquiries have appeared in the eastern Pennsyl- 
vania field and it is believed buying against these will 
take place in New England. One dealer has paid as 
high as $11.25 on cars for heavy melting steel. The 
general market is $10.50 to $11, although some firms 
maintain they still cannot do better than $10. Cotton 
ties at $8 on cars are more active. Bids close today on 
60 cars of miscellaneous material offered by the Boston 
& Maine Railroad, and the General Electric Co., West 
Lynn, Mass., is about to award 35 cars of turnings, 
borings, mixed borings and turnings, punchings, steel, 
malleable, light iron and galvanized iron, bids for which 
closed late last week. 


The following prices are for gross ton lots de- 
livered consuming points: 


No. 1 machinery cast........... $19.00 to $21.50 
No. 2 machinery cast........... 17.50 to 18.00 
CO SNe 6 4665.0 02 cats tne 14.50to 15.00 
Railroad mateable ........--e<. 16.00 to 16.50 


The following prices are offered per gross ton 
lots, f.o.b. Boston rate shipping points: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel....... $10.50 to $11.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 1 yard wrought...........-. 11.50 to 12.00 
Wrought pipe (1-in. in diam., 

Guar 2 Ue BE SB ebescadune tas 9.50to 10.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 7.50to 8.00 
Cast iron borings, chemical..... . 9.00to 9.50 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill... 8.00to 8.50 


Blast furnace borings and turnings 7.00to 7.50 


Forged scrap and bundled skeleton 7.00to 8.00 
SSE | cccududeéseeiseeent Ges 15.00to 15.50 
Street GOP GMI. 6 occ cwccSeeecss 15.00 to 15.50 
Ee Ger De 2.0.6 0.0 codwessee 12.00to 12.25 


St. Louis 


Lower Prices on Pig Iron Quoted by Birming- 
ham and Chicago Sellers 


Sr. Louis, June 24.—Buying of pig iron continues 
light. Melters in the St. Louis industrial district are 


seemingly uninterested in a future supply of pig iron, — 


and there are only a few inquiries out as the third quar- 


ter nears. Even lower prices made by Chicago and 
Birmingham district makers failed to stimulate any 
interest in the market. Despite declines elsewhere, the 
St. Louis Coke & Iron Co. made no change in prices. 
In addition to its Granite City furnace, that company 
will continue to operate the Carondelet furnace under 
lease for the next 30 days at least. The principal sale 
of the week was made by a leading Chicago interest, 
2000 to 3000 tons of basic to an East Side melter at a 
price said to be $19, Chicago. One hears of prices on 
Southern iron as low as $18, Birmingham, while one 
maker is said to be still holding out for $23. The 
Granite City maker sold approximately 1000 tons in 
lots of carloads up to 100 tons for prompt and third 
quarter shipments. A Louisville melter is in the mar- 
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ket for 1500 tons of foundry iron for third quarter, and 
there are St. Louis inquiries out for 200 tons and 150 
tons respectively for third quarter. An Illinois melter 
wants 600 tons of malleable iron. 


We quote delivered consumers’ vards, St. Louis, 
as follows, having added. to furnace prices $2.16 
freight from Chicago, $3.28 from Florence and 
Sheffield (rail and water), $5.17 from Birmingham, 
all rail, and 8le. average switching charge from 
Granite City: 

Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25...$22.66 to $23.16 

Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 

a a sass hada ic oa a ta A ee oe 22.66to 23. 

Serer ers eee 22.66 to 23. 

Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 § 
ea ee ee ee 23.67 to 24.67 
Southern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 e . 
CPE DRE WHEE) 2 esccccawss 21.78 to 22.7 
Granite City iron, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 22.81lto 23.3 

Finished Iron and Steel.—A few orders have been 
placed for structural shapes, but these have been 
against contracts. The demand for sheets is extremely 
dull. Railroad inquiries are few in number and are 
for material that should be purchased from warehouses. 
There had been some demand for material for building 
temporary oil tanks in the Oklahoma fields, but this is 
ended with the placing of orders for permanent stor- 
age, as reported in THE IRON AGE. The only new rein- 
forcing bar contract pending is 300 tons for the North 
Baden (St. Louis) sewer project. 

For stock out of warehouse we quote: Soft steel 
bars, 3.35c. per lb.; iron bars, 3.35c.; structural 
shapes, 3.45c.; tank plates, 3.45c.; No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, 4.10c.: No. 28 black sheets, cold-rolled, 
one pass, 5c.; cold rolled rounds, shafting and 
screw stock, 4.15c.; structural rivets, 3.90c.; boiler 
rivets, 4.10c.; tank rivets, y,-in. and smaller, 60 
per cent off list; machine bolts, 55 and 5 per cent; 
carriage bolts, 40-5 per cent; lag screws, 60 and 5 
per cent: hot pressed nuts, squares or hexagons, 
blank or tapped, $3.50 off list. 

Coke.—Dealers are beginning to show a little inter- 
est in their supplies of coke for the fall, and there has 
been a little buying. The demand for foundry grades 
continues light. 


Old Material—Heavy axles and tire turnings, rail- 
road springs, wrought iron bars and transoms are 
higher, but this is due to a short interest among deal- 
ers, who are paying more for the material than they 
are getting. An East Side consumer bought 1000 tons 
of No. 1 busheling. Otherwise there is little activity, 
and there is more optimism among dealers than con- 
sumers. New railroad lists follow: St. Louis & San 
Francisco, 1000 tons; St. Louis Southwestern, 2000 tons; 
Baltimore & Ohio, 13,000 tons; Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, 1000 tons; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 6000 
tons. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works, 
St. Louis industrial district and dealers’ yards, as 


follows: 
Per Gross Ton 

SO SME «os eViks ad enend bowie $12.00 to $12.50 
i fs... eer er 14.00 to 14.50 
Steel rails less than 3 ft........ 15.00 to 15.50 
Relaying rails, 60 lb. and under.. 25.00 to 26.00 
Relaying rails, 70 lb. and over... 32.50to 33.50 
Cast iron car wheels..........>. 14.00 to 14.50 
Heavy melting steel ............ 12.50to 13.00 
Heavy shoveling steel .......... 12.50to 13.00 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

RE. wea wa hikers ae Ree Reh hae 13.50 to 14.00 
SF ee oe 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy axles and tire turnings... 11.00to 11.50 
No. 1 locomotive tires.......... 14.50 to 15.00 

Per Net Ton 

Broel angle BARS. 2 occas cecsevus 12.50to 13.00 
ebel. CAF BRIO. os ccc evocecnvwas 15.00 to 15.50 
Ee fC arr er 21.00 to 21.50 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 10.25 to 10.75 
No. 2 railroad wrought ........ 11.25 to 11.75 
Cask BO: DOSEN. «6500 cetpenens 8.50to 9.00 
rrr rT 11.00 to 11.50 
WO. 1 vatirond Cast. ..ccciscvses 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 machinery cast .......... 16.50 to 17.00 
Railroad malleable ............-. 12.00 to 12.50 
Machine shop turnings ......... 5.50to 6.00 
Champion bundled sheets........ 7.50to 8.00 


In spite of low iron and steel plant operations, em- 
ployment has been fairly well sustained in the Mahoning 
Valley, due to policy of the mills in rotating employees. 
Thus workers are not wholly unemployed and their 
earnings altogether cut off. Surplus of common labor 
has found employment in railroad maintenance, con- 
struction and road building. The rate for common 
labor ranges from 45 to 60c. per hr. 
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Cincinnati 


Brokers Reported to Be Quoting Low Prices 
on Tennessee Pig Iron 


CINCINNATI, June 24.—Fair sized buying again 
characterized the pig iron market last week. An In- 
diana melter closed for 1500 tons of foundry, 500 from 
Chicago and 1000 from Ironton, the price being $20, fur- 
nace, in each case. A nearby melter placed 2000 tons 
with a Lake furnace at $19, furnace, and an additional 
500 tons for an Indiana connection with the same fur- 
nace at the same figure. A Michigan melter closed for 
2000 tons at $19.50, Lake furnace. A central Ohio 
melter bought 1500 tons from an Ironton district fur- 
nace at $20, base. A number of other sales running 
from 100 to 500 tons were made. Prices show both 
weakness and strength. A Lake interest which had 
been quoting $19, furnace, has advanced to $20, while 
iron from Chicago district has been quoted at $20, a de- 
cline of $1. In the Ironton district, $20 appears to be 
the minimum, but it is agreed silicon differentials have 
been waived on some sales. Tennessee iron is reported 
to have been quoted by brokers at $18, but the lowest 
furnace price reported is $19, with Birmingham furnaces 
quoting from $20 to $21. Silvery prices have firmed up 
and it is hardly possible to place other than large ton- 
nages at less than schedule. There is no demand for 
basic in this market, though it is available at $19.50, 
furnace. Inquiries are more numerous, the largest be- 
ing from a Kentucky melter for 2000 tons of Northern. 
The Louisville & Nashville Railroad is inquiring for 550 
tons of Southern iron. Globe silvery furnace, after a 
lengthy run, went out last week for relining. 


Based on freight rates of $4.05 from Birmingham 
and $2.27 from Ironton we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 


NEE RR eae $23.05 to $24.05 
Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 

Ce Me ES 64. ebb 6.6. ee ce d.ee cee 23.55 to 24.55 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent......... 32.77 
Southern Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 

i Nr Se | ee ee 22.27 to 23.27 
nn 6a escaae ¢ciuvans wah 21.77 
EO eG Ais. a00 can sene eee 22.27to 23.27 


Finished Materials.—A report is current that a 
large fabricator in the district had placed an order for 
several hundred tons of plates at 2.10c., Pittsburgh. 
While 2.15c. is the generally recognized quotation on 
going business, it is not denied that this price could be 
shaded on large tonnages. A quotation of 2.15c. failed 
to take an order for 300 tons from a manufacturer in 
this district, the supposition being that a northern Ohio 
mill had taken the business at 2.10c., mill. Plates and 
shapes were most in demand last week, though no 
really large orders were booked. Shape orders gener- 
ally bring 2.20c., Pittsburgh. Bars are in light demand, 
though the price of 2.20c. is fairly steady. There was 
little activity in wire products, and while nails are 
quoted at $2.90 per keg, mill equalizing of freight rates 
makes it appear as though this price was being bet- 


tered. Track supplies are very quiet, and so are bolts 
and nuts, with prices weak 


Sheets.—Demand runs to carload lots, and reports 
are again current of 4.50c. having been done on gal- 
vanized. This appears to be much exaggerated, al- 
though it is still possible for large buyers to get con- 
cessions of $1 per ton from the generally accepted mar- 
ket of 2.80c. for blue annealed, 3.65c. for black and 
4.80c. for galvanized. We note a sale of 500 tons to 
an automobile manufacturer in this district at the above 
schedule for third quarter shipment. We also note a 
sale of 350 tons of tin plate at the regular price of $5.50 
per base box. 

Structural Activity—The week was a quiet one, the 
Big Four Railroad opening bids on 600 tons of bridge 
work. New inquiries include several hundred tons of 
bridge work for the Peoria & Eastern Railway, and 200 


tons for the Central of Georgia Railroad. Low prices 
are still being quoted. 


Reinforcing Bars.—There has been little new in- 


quiry, and awards were light. The Ferro-Concrete Con- 
struction Co. has an inquiry out for 400 tons for va- 














eed 
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rious jobs. Prices are unchanged at 2c. to 2.25c. for 
rail steel and new billet stock respectively. 


Warehouse Business.—Following the reduction of $2 
per ton made by Chicago and Indianapolis warehouses, 
local jobbers have reduced prices on the heavier prod- 
ucts $2 per ton, and on hoops and bands, $4 per ton. 
No change has been made in wire products. Demand 
is fairly well maintained, small tonnages constituting 
market activity. 


Cincinnati jobbers quote: Iron and steel bars, 
3.40c.; reinforcing bars, 3.50c.; hoops, 4.45c.; bands, 
4.15c.; shapes, 3.50c.; plates, 3.50c.: cold-rolled 
rounds, 4.15c.; cold-rolled flats, squares and hexa- 
gons, 4.65c.; open-hearth spring steel, 5c. to 6c.: 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 4c.; No. 28 black 
sheets, 4.70c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.75c.: No. 

9 annealed wire, 3.50c.; common wire nails, $3.35 per 

keg base; cement coated nails, $3 per keg. 

Tool Steel.—Sales have been light, and prices are 
holding fairly well. Prices on 18 per cent tungsten high 


speed steel range from 70c. to 90c. per |b. 


Coke.—There is little activity in the coke market. A 
southern Ohio silvery furnaces is inquiring for third 
quarter needs, estimated at 18,000 tons. The largest in- 
quiry for foundry is for 500 tons for the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad. Carload orders predominate, with 
prices unchanged from last week. 

Connellsville furnace, $3.15; foundry, $4.50; New 

River foundry, $9 to $10; Wise County furnace, 

$3.75; foundry, $4.50: by-product foundry, $7.50; 

Connellsville basis. 

Old Material.—Buying by dealers has strengthened 
the market for scrap considerably, but consumers’ buy- 
ing is light. Prices on some grades have again been 
marked up from 50c. to $1. 


We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars, 
Cincinnati: 
Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel............ $12.00 to 12.50 
Scrap rails for melting.......... 11.50to 12.00 
ee CEN sae O etewe le cckies 16.50 to 17.00 
NS ee 28.00 to 28.50 
a” ere 13.50 to 14.00 
TP «Gots yscc ee waw ee 12.50to 13.00 
No. 1 locomotive tires .......... 13.50 to 14.00 
Railroad malleable ............. 15.00 to 15.50 
Agricultural malleable .......... 13.50to 14.00 
Loose sheet clippings........... 8.00to 8.50 
Champion bundled sheets ....... 10.00 to 10.50 
Per Net Ton 
oT Be eee 8.50to 9.00 
Machine shop turnings ......... 7.50to 8.00 
No. 1 machinery cast .......... 17.50 to 18.00 
BUG. 1 BRRPORG CRME cine cies cds 14.00 to 14.50 
orn ee 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ......... 10.00 to 10.50 
ty OR RPP eee ee 7.00 to 7.50 
OT GO Re $.00to 9.50 
ee 6.50to 7.00 
DU TOUS 6 eee ndé silenacabis ... 10.00to 10.50 
PUVG BIBER. ons vr cee ec esetewn es 10.00 to 10.50 
ee GO ks oo eR ARES se wees es 8 11.99 to 11.50 


Sand Comnany Extends Operations 


The Great Lakes Distributing Co. of Detroit has 
purchased foundry bank sand properties located near 
Saginaw, Mich., covering 160 acres adiacent to the 
Pere Marquette Railroad. Engineers estimate there 
are in excess of 100,000 carloads of sand suitable for 
core making purposes. Equipment is being purchased 
to increase the present daily loading capacity of 42 
cars. 


The Concrete Steel Co. has let contract for a two- 
story office and engineering building adjacent to their 
big warehouse in Birmingham, Ala. The company has 
been furnishing much of the steel for large apartment 
houses of Birmingham. William J. Piez is Southern 


manager. 


Revolving distributors of the McKee type have been 
ordered by the Bethlehem Steel Co. for blast furnaces 
Nos. 10 and 11 of its Cambria plant, Jamestown, Pa. 
These will be supplied by the Arthur G. McKee & Co., 
Cleveland, and with these the Bethlehem company will 
have six McKee distributors at its Cambria plant. 
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Cleveland 


Increased Demand for Shapes—Pig Iron 
Prices Decline 50 Cents 


CLEVELAND, June 24.—The most encouraging fea- 
ture in the market is the improvement in inquiry for 
structural material. Inquiries include one for a build- 
ing requiring 2000 tons and another for 500 tons from 
unnamed interests as well as several small inquiries. 
The Standard Oil Co. of New York has taken bids on 
eight tanks for Buffalo requiring 3000 tons of steel 
and The Standard Oil Co. of Ohio will place 30 ad- 
ditional stills requiring 900 tons. Generally the volume 
of business has shown no improvement in the past week, 
although the slight improvement in the demand for 
plates in small lots recently noted is holding up and 
some of the mills report a tendency by consumers to 
place somewhat larger lots of steel for stock than re- 
cently. Plant operations in this territory are barely 
holding close to recent levels and most mills are show- 
ing resistance to further concessions. However, fur- 
ther weakness has developed on plates on which 2e. 
has been quoted for delivery from this territory, al- 
though the common range is from 2.10c. to 2.20c. Steel 
bars and structural material are holding fairly firm 
at 2.20c., although some business has been placed at 
2.15c. Hot-rolled steel is unchanged at 2.50c. to 2.60c. 
and hoops and bands are quoted around 2.75c. 


Jobbers quote steel bars, 3.21c.; plates and 
structural shapes, 3.31c.; No. 28 black sheets, 4.55c. ; 
No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.65c.; No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, 3.60c. to 3.76c.; cold-rolled rounds, 
4.10c.: flats, squares and hexagons, 4.60c.; hoops 


and bands, 1 in. and wider and 20 gage or heavier, 
3.96c.: narrower than 1 in. or lighter than No. 20 
gage, 4.46c.: No. 9 annealed wire, $3.30 per 100 Ib.; 
No. 9 galvanized wire, $3.75 per 100 Ib.; common 
wire nails, $3.40 base per 100 Ib. 


Pig Iron.—Sales of pig iron are holding up in fair 
volume, but prices have further declined 50c. and $19 
is now the commonly quoted Valley furnace price for 
foundry and malleable iron. A Cleveland interest has 
sold 3000 tons of basic iron at $19 Valley for delivery 
in the Pittsburgh district from a western Pennsylva- 
nia furnace having a slight freight advantage over 
the Valley. The competition for business in competi- 
tive territories is unusually keen and sales are reported 
of Lake furnace iron at delivered prices which figure 
below $19 at furnace for shipment to points where the 
seller had a freight disadvantage. In addition, dif- 
ferentials are being waived in some cases. While the 
recent buying by some of the large consumers appears 
to have stimulated sales, there has not been sufficient 
support to the market to hold it to the price at which 
these interests bought. Locally furnaces are still 
nominally asking $20.50 to $21 at furnace for Cleveland 
delivery, but quotations of $20 have appeared and the 
market will have to be established at that price to shut 
out $19 Valley iron. While the buying during the week 
was centered largely to Indiana and Michigan, a fair 
amount of business developed in the northern Ohio ter- 
ritory, considerable of which was taken by a Cleveland 
furnace on a $19 Valley basis. Two sales in Marion and 
Mansfield aggregate 1500 tons. In Michigan fair sized 
lots were bought by the automotive industry, being the 
first purchases reported in that field since the curtail- 
ment in automobile production. A Muncie, Ind., con- 
sumer bought 1500 tons of malleable iron. One pro- 
ducer reports sales of foundry and malleable iron ex- 
ceeding 15,000 tons, including one 5000-ton lot. The 
American Steel Foundries inquired for 2000 to 3000 
tons of basic iron for its Alliance plant which is re- 
ported to have been placed. A fairly active demand 
for Southern iron has developed in lots of 200 tons 
and under and prices have weakened. The sale of a 
150-ton lot was made in Cleveland, Monday at $18.50. 


Quotations below, except on basic and low phos- 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for local 
iron include a 50c. switchi charge. Ohio silvery 
and Southern iron prices are 
rate from Jackson and $6 rate from Birmingham : 


Basic, Valley furnace........... $19.00 
N’th’n No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25..$20.00to 21.00 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 24.50to 25.00 
pO NP eee oe ee 20.00 to 21.00 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent......... 33.52 
Stand. low phos., Valley furn.... 27.00to 27.50 
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Iron Ore.—With the further reduction in blast fur- 
nace operations, it is now expected that the season’s 
ore movement will be around 40,000,000 tons, accord- 
ing to most recent estimates. Consumption of Lake 
Superior ore further decreased 1,051,398 tons during 
May, the decrease being more than double the falling 
off in April. The amount consumed last month was 
3,830,457 tons as compared with 4,881,655 tons in April 
and with 5,307,609 tons in March. Consumption in May 
last year was 6,118,540 tons. Ore at furnaces and Lake 
Erie docks June 1 amounted to 21,607,619 tons as com- 
pared with 18,864,791 tons on June 1 last year. The 
amount at furnaces June 1 was 16,716,673 tons. The 
ore consumed by interior furnaces in the central dis- 
trict in May was 1,952,512 tons, a decrease of 694,285 
tons. Eastern furnaces consumed 67,753 tons, a de- 
crease of 55,701 tons and Lake front furnaces have con- 
sumed 1,707,094 tons, a decrease of 296,370 tons. 


Sheets.—With a very light volume of sales there is 
no improvement in the market. The automotive indus- 
try has not resumed buying to any extent and many 
consumers will have sufficient stocks to carry them 
well into the third quarter. Prices are still irregular, 
although most mills are holding to the generally recog- 
nized quotations. Black sheets are being shaded to 3.50c. 


Warehouse Business.—Local purchasers have re- 
duced prices $3 a ton on steel bars, plates and struc- 
tural material, and $4 a ton on hoops and bands. There 
have also been some slight revisions on blue annealed 
sheets. 


Reinforcing Bars.—Demand for smail lots is fair, 
but prices are weak. On rail steel bars, 2c. is the com- 
mon quotation, but this is being shaded and on new 
billet steel bars, 2.15c., Pittsburgh, is fairly common. 


Semi-finished Steel.—Several inquiries for sheet 
bars have developed in the last few days, apparently 
from mills that are figuring on sheet orders and which 
hope to secure some concessions from regular sheet 
bar quotations. The regular $40 price quoted did not 
appear attractive and no sales are reported. 


Coke.—Foundries are buying only in small lots as 
needed and prices are unchanged with a range of from 
$4.50 to $6 for standard Connellsville coke. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Some bolt contracts for the 
third quarter have been booked at the regular 60 and 
20 per cent discount for large machine bolts, but neither 
buyers nor sellers as a rule care to make contracts. 
Prices are still irregular and the demand is light. Rivet 
prices have been reduced to 2.60c. by the leading local 
producer, who has held to 2.75c.. and to 70, 10 and 5 
per cent off list on small rivets. These prices are being 
quoted for both current orders and third quarter con- 
tracts. Reports that half instead of full extras have 
been quoted are denied. 


Old Material.—The market is firm with price ad- 
vances of 50c. to 75c. a ton on blast furnace scrap and 
busheling, for which there is now some demand for 
blast furnace use, and flashings which have been rela- 
tively lower than other grades. Railroad malleable 
has declined owing to the absence of demand. Dealers 
paid $13.50 for cast-iron borings during the week for 
delivery to a local furnace. There is a limited demand 
for heavy melting steel in the Valley district with the 
price not above $16.25. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. Cleveland per 
gross ton: 
Reavy melting oteel.......ccics $14.00 to $14.25 
ee A PE o's bcs ete vane 15.50 to 16.00 
PD EEE ba cece edw decks 16.25 to 16.75 
Low phosphorus melting........ 16.50 to 16.75 
cme Sr I, go's is ec cdces 13.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 12.00 to 12.25 
Mixed borings and short turnings 13.25 to 13.50 
Compressed sheet steel.......... 12.00 to 12.25 
Rativond WOME 2... ccescccvcs 12.00 to 12.25 
Ratiroad matileable ......sccee. 17.00 to 17.25 
Light bundled sheet stampings... 11.50to 12.00 
Weel BIS CUTUNTIR. 0... cvvccess 13.25 to 13.50 
ee eee ae ae es on ee as 20.00 to 20.50 
Oe a re 12.75 to 13.00 
Drop forge flashings............ 10.25 to 10.50 
Railroad grate bars............. 13.50 to 13.75 
eS Te eC ee eT eee eee 13.25 to 13.50 
Pe GE Ts 0 x 6 one ev aevences 10.00 to 10.25 
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EXPORT BUSINESS FAIR 


Japan Calls for Rails, Boiler Tubes and Structural 
Steel—South African Development 





NEw YoRK, June 24.—The recent improvement in 
trade with Japan is being maintained, exporters to the 
Far East quoting on a number of inquiries from the 
larger companies in Japan. The Chinese market is 
quiet except for a sporadic interest in wire shorts. Plain 
wire shorts are reported to have been offered to export- 
ers at as low as $23 per ton, f.a.s. Atlantic port. Trade 
with South American markets is showing more activity 
than for some time, but tonnages involved are still 
small. Exporters in touch with competitive conditions 
in South America claim that American sellers have 
offered open-hearth rails in heavy sections at as low 
as $39 to $40 per ton, c.i.f. South American ports, to 
meet the European prices being quoted. 

Japanese railroads still occupy a prominent position 
among prospective buyers of material. A recent in- 
quiry with a closing date of June 25 is from Tokio 
municipality and calls for 4 miles of 91-lb. girder rails 
and 12 miles of 92-lb. high T-rails, 9 miles of which 
will be welded and 3 miles constructed with splice bars. 
Bids have been requested by another railroad on 20 
miles of 60-lb. rails, A. S. C. E. specifications, with 
accessories, prices to be c.i.f. Kobe or Chemulto. On 
July 8, the South Manchuria Railway Co. will open 
bids on 4000 boiler tubes, 14 ft. 9 in. long, No. 11 B. W. 
G., and on July 2 bids will be opened on 8200 non- 
ferrous condenser tubes. About 900 tons of structural 
steel is still pending from the Yokogawa Kyoryo Sei- 
saku Sho., Osaka, a bridge works. 

Of the inquiries and tenders recently in the mar- 
ket from Japanese companies, the Imperial Govern- 
ment Railways awarded 360 tons of heavy channels to 
Mitsui & Co.; the exporter, it is reported, placed the 
tonnage with the leading interest. The Kioto Oil Co., 
recently in the market for 13,400 boxes of oil can tin 
plate, is said to have placed the business with a large 
Japanese export house at a low price. Recent sheet 
business includes the award of 100 tons and 35 tons of 
copper bearing sheets to two Japanese exporters in 
New York. 

Among South African projects for which tenders 
have been issued is construction work on the South 
African Railways, Ltd. W. W. Hoy, general man- 
ager, Park Station Chambers, Johannesburg, will re- 
ceive bids until July 14, for furnishing structural steel 
for platform umbrella roofs; until July 28, for steel and 
wire rope; and until July 21, for copper bars for boiler 
stays. The Town Council of Johannesburg contem- 
plates the erection of a new municipal power and light 
station, which it is estimated will cost £525,000. The 
machinery and equipment required will include three 
10,000-kw. generators, one of which will be purchased 
immediately and installed in the present power station 
temporarily. 

In connection with a project for a new import tariff 
on pig iron and steel, the President of Chile is urging 
encouragement of the siderurgical industry generally 
by payment of a State subsidy for a 10-year period, 
amounting to 15 gold pesos per ton on both iron and 
steel. The tariff bill and recommendations will be sub- 
mitted to the Chilean Congress as soon as the com- 
mittee completes its investigation, says Commercial 
Attaché R. H. Ackerman of Santiago, Chile. 


The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. made an un- 
usual non-accident record in April. In eight of its 
plants not one accident occurred from which any time 
was lost by a worker, while in five plants there was 
only one accident in each from which time was lost. 


Investigations in heat transmission are to be un- 
dertaken by the National Research Council, Washing- 
ton, through its division of engineering. W. H. Car- 


rier, Carrier Engineering Co., New York, is chairman 
of the committee in charge. 
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FABRICATED STEEL BUSINESS 





Awards Approach 25,000 Tons, But New Projects 
Only 11,500 Tons 


Bookings of fabricated steel for buildings and 
bridges total close to 25,000 tons for the past week but 
new work appearing calls for barely 11,500 tons. 
Among the awards are the following: 


Tishman loft buildings, one on West Thirty-fourth Street, 
4000 tons, and one on Lexington Avenue, 1600 tons, both to 
Levering & Garrigues Co. 

Office building, 1560 Broadway, 1800 tons, to Levering 
& Garrigues Co. 

Golding apartments, 2400 tons, to the Harris Structural 
Steel Co. 

Brooklyn municipal building, 6300 tons, to Hay Foundry 
& Iron Works. 

Apartment house, Madison Avenue and _ Fifty-fourth 
Street, 800 tons, to Taylor-Fichtor Steel Construction Co. 

Penitentiary, Baltimore, 200 tons, to an unnamed 
fabricator. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, bridge work, 275 tons, to 
an unnamed fabricator. 

Portland, Me., power house, 450 tons, to Palmer Structural 
Steel Co. 

Hospital, 
fabricator. 

Public Service Corporation, Kearny, N. J., 
675 tons, to Shoemaker Bridge Co. 

Central Railroad of New Jersey, storage shed, Elizabeth, 
N. J., 150 tons, to an unnamed fabricator. 

Norfolk & Western Railroad, bridge work, 150 tons, to 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Works. 

Philadelphia highway bridge, 250 tons, to American 
Bridge Co. 

Silverman Brothers store, Altoona, Pa., 550 tons, to 
McClintic-Marshal]l Co. 

Allegheny Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa., 
tons, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, addition to plant, 2 
tons, to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. 

Glendive, Mont., State bridge, 900 tons, to Minneapolis 
Steel & Machinery Co. 

High school, Denver, Colo., 750 tons, to Burkhard & Sons. 


Pittsfield, Mass., 200 tons, to an unnamed 


substation, 


rod building, 150 


iv 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT BUYING 


Freight and Passenger Cars Ordered, But Little 
Fresh Inquiry 


Several orders for freight and passenger cars were 
placed in the past week. Inquiries appeared for under- 
frames, some repair work and for passenger cars. 
Below are listed the items: 


The Denver & Rio Grande Western has ordered 34 auto- 
mobile cars of the Standard Tank Car Co 

The Sandy Valley & Elkhorn has placed 50 hopper cars 
with the Youngstown Steel Car Co. 

The Boston & Albany has purchased 4 switching engines, 
costing $33,450 each, from the American Locomotive Co. 

The Wabash has placed 20 passenger cars with the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co. 

The Florida East Coast has ordered 100 ballast cars from 
the American Car & Foundry Co. 

The Detroit Edison Co. has placed 6 50-ton gondola cars 
with the Pressed Steel Car Co. 

The Great Northern is inquiring for 100 underframes for 
automobile cars. 

The Western Fruit Express was incorrectly reported last 
week as having bought 1000 steel underframes. This in- 
quiry is still unclosed. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has placed 40 
caboose cars with the Mount Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 

The Central of Brazil has placed 6 passenger cars with 
the American Car & Foundry Co. 

The Reading is inquiring for 40 to 70 suburban coaches, 
10 to 20 combination suburban cars and 10 baggage cars. 


The Carnegie Steel Co. is inquiring for 10 gondola and 2 


flat cars. Y 
The Rock Island is inquiring for repairs on 146 national 


dump Cars. 
Freight cars in need of repair on June 1 totaled 
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General Electric Co., 
to Whitehead & Kales. 

Ford Motor Co., Detroit, substation No. 16, 150 tons, to 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 

Pioneer Trust & Savings Bank, building, Chicago, 235 
tons, to Morava Construction Co. 

Illinois Power & Light Corporation, Venice, Ill., smoke- 
stacks, breechings, and steel supports, 124 tons, to unnamed 
fabricator. 

Cornelius Printing Co., building, Indianapolis, 150 tons, 
to Hethrington & Berner. 

Phoenix Utility Co., Omaha, Neb., power plant, 600 tons, 
to Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co. 

Columbus Bolt Works, addition, 400 tons, general con- 
tract to E. H. Latham Co., steel work reported awarded to 
Columbus fabricator. 

Louisville & Nashville Railroad, bridge work, 100 tons 
to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

Big Four Railroad, bridge work, 600 tons, Wisconsin 
Bridge Co. low bidder. 

McKinney Steel Co., 250 tons for buck stays for furnaces, 
to American Bridge Co. 


service building, Detroit, 350 tons, 


Structural Projects Pending 


Inquiries for fabricated steel work include the fol- 
lowing: 

United States Government, store house, San Francisco, 
1900 tons. 

Knights of Columbus, building, Brooklyn, 2000 tons. 

Hospital, Englewood, N. J., 400 tons. 

Presbyterian Church, Broadway, New York, repairs, 500 
tons. 

Loft building, West Forty-first Street, 1000 tons. 

Peoria & Eastern Railway, bridge work, 350 tons, bids 
close July 1. 

Central of Georgia Railroad, bridge work, 200 tons, bids 
in. 

U. S. Engineers’ Office, St. Louis, 6 barges, 600 tons, bids 
received until July 10. 

United Light & Power Co., power plant, Davenport, Iowa, 
600 tons. 

Midwest Pipe & Supply Co., St. 
tons. 

Standard Oil Co., 

Sandusky Cement Co., 
200 tons. 

Cole Brandt Co., Canton, Ohio, office building, 300 tons. 


Louis, warehouse, 300 


New York, oil tanks, 3000 tons. 
Sandusky, Ohio, plant extension, 


189,219 or 8.3 per cent of the number on line, according 
to the American Railway Association. This was an 
increase of 7075 over the number reported on May 15. 
The total number in need of heavy repair was 138,536. 


Sharon Plant Resumes 


YOUNGSTOWN, June 24.—The Sharon Steel Hoop Co. 
Tuesday evening started three open-hearth furnaces at 
the Lowellville, Ohio, plant, which had been idle for 
two weeks. The company’s Haselton sheet mill plant 
in Youngstown will resume in part next Sunday night. 
These resumptions will benefit approximately 1400 men. 


Bulletin 43 of the National Research Council, Wash- 
ington, covers the proceedings of the third annual 
meeting of the advisory board on highway research. 
This meeting was held at Washington, Nov. 8 and 9, 
1923. In the 168 pages of the bulletin appear the dis- 
cussions which took place at the meeting, together with 
reports of various committees having to do with spe- 
cific topics, such as materials, tests, structural design, 
traffic analysis, bridges, finance, etc. Regarding the 
expenditures for this purpose, one report concluded 
that taxation of real estate for highway purposes 
bears too large a portion of the burden. This conclu- 
sion was based on an analysis of the situation in Wis- 
consin, where less than 9 per cent of the total highway 
expenditure came from vehicle license fees. The argu- 
ment is made that the user of the highway should pay 
a larger share of its cost. 
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Prices Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Carload Lots 
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Plates 


Sheared, tank quality, base, per Ib............ 2.15¢c. to 2.20c. 
Structural Materials 

Beams, channels, etc., base, per Ib...........- 2.20c. to 2.25c. 

Sheet piling a ne a rrr 2.30c. to 2.40c. 


Iron and Steel Bars 


Soft steel bars, base, per Ib..........0.00+00++2-00C, to 2.25¢, 
Soft steel bars for cold finishing......... $3 per ton over base 
Reinforcing steel bars, base...........++e+00+ 2.20c. to 2. _ 
Refined iron bars, base, OD Eee re eee ee 

Double refined iron bars, Se SS: ar rerrre rr. 4. tbe. 
Stay bolt iron bars, base, per Ilb............... 6.50c. to 7.00c. 

Hot-Rolled Flats 

Re ee nd aw hie sh ce alkii ae ce ew Ape 2.75c. 
Bands, base, per Iie eseeececeeeecercrcecerercecsces «2 TDC, 
OE Dek ks Cis o Kime HRS AS ane cence 50c. to 2.75c. 


Cold-Finished Steel 


Bars and shafting, drawn or rolled, base, per Ib..... 
Bars and shafting, drawn or rolled, l.c.1., 
Shafting, turned and polished, 


.2.90c. 
per lb. 2.90c. to 3.00c. 
base, per Ib... .3.00c. to 3.10c. 


eG, Th Bhs ek Gs Be no 0500s ce eseursrowesay 4.75c. 
es, Te. ahs Te P,P Dn a 65s oo sn0 bv bcecesiccsevn 6.25c. 
Bars, S. A. E. Series, No. 3100...... cabs nose hen nee 5.25¢e, 
ee Siva cana eckeie sieves TOC ek-nolaaels kaa 4.50c. 
Wire Products 
(To jobbers in car lots) 
ee: EE. cane cbabGt ae be os 600s 6.0 Ckeea seem $2.90 
Galvanized nails, 1 in. and over.............. $2.25 over base 
Galvanized nails, less than 1 in............... 2.50 over base 
Bright plain wire, base, No. 9 gage, per 100 lb........ $2.65 
Annealed fence wire, base, per 100 lb. ............e000 2.80 
ee Se i ee Cc cke ea bas ee sdas dw we enied 3.70 
Galvanized wire No. 9, base, per 100 Ib.............05. 3.25 
Galvanized barbed, base, per 100 Ib.............0000 3.70 
Galvanized staples, base, per keg............eeeeeees 3.70 
Painted barbed wire, base, per 100 Ib.............2005. 3.35 
a PCr er ere rere Tee 3.35 
Cement coated nails, base, per count keg............46. 2.35 


Bale ties, carloads to jobbers 

75. 5, 5 and 2% to 75 and 5 per cent off list 
Woven fence, carloads (to jobbers)...... 671% per cent off list 
Woven fence, carloads (to retailers)....... 65 per cent off list 


Bolts and Nuts 


Machine bolts, small, rolled threads, 

60, 20 and 10 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads. .60 and 20 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, % x 6 in.: 

Smaller and shorter, rolled threads..60 and 20 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes. .60 and 20 per cent off list 
I 5 no. iid ia eek cas ow acute ee ete 65 and 10 per cent off list 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads....50 and 10 per cent off list 


Soe eee OE. cas ocn neue echeoeeeanbese 20 per cent extra 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in., 
50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Larger and longer sizes..........50,10and 10 per cent off list 
Hot pressed squares or hex. nuts, blank............ 5c. off list 
area ere 5e. off list 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, Dlank... .....ccscesess 4.50c 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex nuts, tapped............... 4.50c 


Semi-finished hex. nuts: 


* in. and smaller, U. S. S.......80, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
5 in. and larger, U. S. S.......75,10 and 5 per cent off list 
Ee ee Oe eS eee 80, 10, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
S. A. E., 5% in. and larger....... 75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in packages........... 80, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in bulk........... 80, 10, 5 and 2% per cent off list 
Be DEED iv acbasctecvidavs eames see 60 and 10 per cent off list 


Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts...... 60 and 5 per cent off list 
Bolt ends with cold pressed nuts......50 and 5 per cent off list 
Turnbuckles, with ends, % in. and smaller, 
55 and 5 per cent off list 
Turnbuckles, without ends, % in. and smaller, 
70 and 10 - cent off list 
WON =. hn eke ce kwee pebeawkhscdbbucsesceeneeee 5.75c. to 6. 00c. 
Lock washers 


Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted Nuts 


(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. ) 


Per 1000 Per 1000 
§.A.E. U.8.8. 8.A.E. U.S.S. 
Se. odécene $4.25 $4.25 br. évdaw’ $13.25 $13.50 
ee 4.90 4.90 eee 16.25 16.50 
< Serre 5.90 6.25 ey Ra a aualiebe 22.50 23.00 
72. Fu ee es 7.50 8.50 a ee 34.00 34.00 
MR, sows ares 9.75 10.00 De vaheedns 53.00 55.00 


Larger sizes—Prices on application. 


Cap and Set Screws 
Milled hex. head cap screws....... 75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Milled standard set screws, case hardened, 
75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Milled headless set screws, cut thread, 
75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
S. thread, 
80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
E. thread, 
80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
ee ee Pe 65 and 10 per cent off list 
Rivets 


Large structural and ship rivets, base, 
Small rivets 


Upset hex. head cap screws, U. S. 
Upset hex. head cap screws, S. A. 
Milled studs 


per 100 Ib. . $2.60 to $2.65 


553s CERRY Sew ake ws bs 70, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
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Track Equipment 


Spikes, x in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib....... +o SKS0 to 08.09 
Spikes, % in. and smaller, base, per 100 lb.... 3.25to 3.40 
Spikes, boat and barge, base, per 100 Ib........ 3.25 to 3.40 
Track bolts, all sizes, base, per 100 Ib.......... 3.75 to 4.25 
Tie plates, per 100 ID. ..cscccscccccscccscssece a 50 to 2.55 
Angle bars, base, per 100 Ib. ...-..eeeeeees uae 2.75 
Welded Pipe 
Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv. 
ii a te 45 19% 1 Sicaens +11 +39 
GW Boeeses 51 SGun Tt Se iedscteces 22 2 
Kiba seen 56 42 ghd alone ae 11 
ein ed Ses 60 48 320.1% ....5. @ 13 
x UD Bisdcceas 6 50 
Lap Weld 
ae ginene es ni ay bacon wumes s ol 
2 to 6..... 589 j§ 475% | BH ccoccecee 
7 ead Bec nise 56 43 5 BO Gives vt 28 13 
9 ORG 10.000. 54 41 ZT Ge BBeewcne 26 11 
11 and 12 ., ae 40 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
Gite ccancbin 41 24 S ie Biscavan coe 50% 
eee 47 30 jC. On Teds es +19 +54 
eeoeeeeeees 53 42% eeoeeeesese 2 7 
Ere eT 58 47 sienke vee ae 12 
. Oe Seivacws 60 49% ee 30 14 
Lap Weld, ore es plain _, » 
2 SOs wews 57 461% 2 00 Sivacs 33 15 
4 or Bs.cees 56 45 4 06 Sane0s 28 14 
a> Fae 52 39 7 Oe Ban csne 21 7 
9 and 10..... 45 32 > @ Teiivcrn 16 2 


ll and 12.... 44 31% 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts are in- 
creased by one point, with supplementary discount of 5 per 
cent on black and 1% points, with a supplementary discount 
of 5 per cent on galvanized. 


Boiler Tubes 


Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 


ag 2 ei ee memeun 7 : in. Saag eines t3 
to Mccccscece to is 00's 06 ses 
Ps sek eneeeseancees 40 2 to 2 Mic bnteeneee -- 2 
3% to Bak Bs wivcaeone 42% SY tO FW. vices ceuees —iT7 
© Op S6 Mheva ese vese 46 3% to 49 WM. ccd vec —9 
Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 
Cold Drawn 
bas namraniasetes - : oma 3 4 Pe, one eee 

156 OMG 1% I. cccses % an B. vteee0n 
gan. tea 81 ieee yaaa ae 41 
eo” ES Rae 22 1% ‘in. and 6 in...... 33 
2% and 2% in....... 3 

Hot Rolled 
3 and O83 IM... .ssccer 38 


| GER. cccct cedesdeness 43 
3% in. and 3% in.... 39 


Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net ton for more 
than four gages heavier than standard. No extra for lengths 
up to and including 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. and 
lighter than standard gage to be held at mechanical tube list 
and discount. Intermediate sizes and rgee not listed take 
price of next larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing 


Carpen weber G30; BERS. . .chcceccsecaounen 85 per cent off list 
Caren: 6.50 06. 6.40, BRNO. « <acccewwncaunwen 83 per cent off list 

Plus usual differentials and extras for cutting. Warehouse 
discounts range higher. 


Seamless Locomotive and Superheater Tubes 


Cents per Ft. Cents per Ft. 
2-in. O.D. 12 gage. 15 2\%-in. O.D. 10 gage.. 20 
2-in. O.D. 11 gage.... 16 3-in. O.D. 7 gage..... 35 
2-in. O.D. 10 gage.... 17 1%-in. O.D. gage... 15 
2%-in. O.D. 12 gage.. 17 5%-in. O.D. 9 gage... 55 
2%-in. O.D. 11 gage.. 18 51%4-in. O.D. 9 gage... 57 

Tin Plate 

Standard cokes, per BAGO WOR so ccccacvece cases cankeee $5.50 


Terne Plate 
(Per Package, 20 x 28 in.) 


8-lb. coating, 100 Ib. 20-lb. coating $14.90 
RI iene ane ees $11.00 | 25-lb. coating 16.20 
8-lb. coating I. C.... 11.80 30-Ib. 


12-lb. coating I. C.... 12.70 


35-lb. coating 
15-lb. coating I. C.... 13.95 


40-lb. coating 


aanae 
_ 
a 
o 
ua 


I 

I 
coating 1. 

I. 


Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
9 and 10 (base), Dit od ckdcdsesn, 2.75c. to 2.80c. 
Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 
38 (bass), BOP WaAvcvecesn cue celia 3.50c. to 3.65c. 
Automobile Sheets 


Nos. 


No. 


Regular auto body sheets, base (22 gage), per Ib., 5.100. 
; Galvanized 
No. 38 (baad), per Mb; .x<uniacnsehus cua 4.75c. to 4.85. 
Long Ternes 
No. 28 gage (base), 8-lb. coating, per Ib.............--5.306. 
Tin-Mill Black Plate 
No. 28 (base), per Ib......0.. aenar occceces cavees Uae 











Ores 
Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake Ports 
Old range Bessemer, 55 per cent irom.........seeeeeees $5.65 
Old range non-Bessemer, 51% per cent iron...... etibeas 4.90 
Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent irom..........eeceeecnece 5.40 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 5144 per cent iron..............:. 4.75 
Foreign Ore, per Unit, c.i.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 

Iron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58 per 

cent iron in dry Spanish or Algerian..... 9.75c. 
Iron ore, Swedish, average 66 per cent iron.. 9.50c. 
Manganese ore, washed, 51 per cent manga- 

nese, from the Caucasus, nominal........ 45c. 
Manganese ore, ordinary, 48 per cent man- 

ganese, from the Caucasus.............. 42c. 
Manganese ore, Brazilian or Indian, nominal 42c. 
Tungsten ore, per unit, in 60 per cent con- 

OE eee $8.75 to $10.00 
Chrome ore, basic, 48 per cent Cr,Os3, crude, 

per ton, c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard.......... 19.00 to 22.00 
Molybdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates, 

per Ib. of MoSs, New York........seee.> 75c. to 85c. 

Ferroalloys 
Ferromanganese, domestic, 80 per cent, fur- 

nace, or seaboard, per ton...........ss+:. $107.50 
Ferromanganese, British, 80 per cent f.o.b. 

Atlantic port, Guty paid. ...ccccccccccces 107.50 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered......... 75.00 
Or, Fe ee GUE avuncnns deciccess 140.00 
Ferrotungsten, per lb. contained metal..... 90c. to 93c. 


Ferrochromium, 4 to 6 per cent carbon, 60 
to 70 per cent Cr. per Ib. contained Cr. 


GEE ain. 8c oc cae cWudvccesacecbecoes 10.75c. 
Ferrochromium, 6 to 7 per cent carbon, 60 
eee ee ee COR OP Bsc cccnccscscesne 10.50c. 


Ferrovanadium, per Ib. contained vanadium $3.50 to $4.00 


Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18 per cent, per 
DE SN . s Wh we Chee Hho ee Od Ca dedasdae eee 200.00 
Spiegeleisen, Bessemer Ferrosilicon and Silvery Iron 
(Per gross ton furnace unless otherwise stated) 
Spiegeleisen, domestic, 19 to 21 per cent...... $35.00 to $37.00 
Spiegeleisen, domestic, 16 to 19 per cent...... 34.00 to 36.00 


Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 10 per cent, $39.50; 11 per cent, $42, 
12 per cent, $43.50; 14 to 16 per cent (electric furnace), 
$40.00. 

Silvery iron, 5 per cent, $27.00; 6 per cent, $28.00; 7 per cent, 
$29.00; 8 per cent, $30.50; 9 per cent, $32.50; 10 per cent, 
$34.50; 11 per cent, $37.00; 12 per cent, $39.50. 


Fluxes and Refractories 


Fluorspar, 80 per cent and over calcium 

fluoride, not over 5 per cent silica, per net 

ton f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky mines... .$20.00 to $22.00 
Fluorspar, 85 per cent and over calcium 

fluoride, not over 5 per cent silica, per net 

ton f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky mines.... 22.00to 23.50 
Per 1000 f.0.b. works: 


Fire Clay: High Duty Moderate Duty 
Pennsylvania ......se.e6. $40.00 to $45.00 $37.00 to $40.00 
Maryland ..ccccccccsccccs 45.00 to 47.00 40.00 to 42.00 
GD wh ccctacascctrcesonne 40.00 to 43.00 37.00to 39.00 
RMT .cctevccvccewses 42.00 to 43.00  37.00to 39.00 
BONE vec co cecevcenenesns — 37.00to 42.00 
RE gn ccce scene seuace 42.00 to 45.00 35.00to 40.00 
Ground fire clay, per net ton..........++.+. 6.00to 7.00 

Silica Brick: 

Pennsylvania ....ceeeeececeesecevccenes 38.00 
Chicago .....+-- Pe civaddcdviwepye Keetwed 47.00 
BirmingNnam .......---eseeeeeeecreneees 50.00 
Ground silica clay, per net ton..... sopneoud 7.50to 8.00 
Magnesite Brick: 
Standard size, per net ton (f.0.b. Balti- 
more and Chester, Pecd ccc cade cs aaeees 65.00 
Grain magnesite, per net ton (f.0.b. Balti- 
more and Chester, Pa.).....-+e+eeeeees 40.00 

Chrome Brick: 

Standard size, per net ton.......-+-+.+-- 47.00 
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Semi-Finished Steel, F.0.B. Pittsburgh or Youngstown, 


per gross ton 
eins Bie, 4-On: ci Gs neice desmed cite ntwcicue $338.00 
Rolling billets, 2-in. and under.............ccccceces 33.00 
Forging billets, ordinary carbons................e.es: 43.00 
es OO GN nck nenun dbere« cccebucnbedcaodes 40.00 
ee: RE: GOI ne 6.00 ns cnescewsenasansocenas 40.00 
Sts dn the 00. 400 Sein b dk neds bakks adie 33.00 
Wire rods, common soft, base, No. 5 to %-im.......... $48.00 
Wire rods, common soft, coarser than %-in. ..$2.50 over base 
Wire rods, screw stock. ........cccceee $5.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon, 0.20 to 0.40........ 3.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.41 to 0.55......... 5.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.56 to 0.765........ 7.50 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon over 0.75........... 10.00 per ton over base 
Weel QUOC UNE “ecdda dens cdecudbenetes 15.00 per ton over base 
SR, GOCOTNE, MOP Bhs. oo c cbse sic cate diewe 2.20c. to 2.25c. 
Ghaigy ‘aise’... pet Dies. dledén Hack weet cee 2.20c. to 2.25e. 
Gein, webvesunh, 2ee Bis.< nid ie cees vie oebs 2.20c. to 2.25e. 


Finished Iron and Steel, F.O.B. Mill 


Rails, heavy, per gross tomg........seeeeeee. $43.00 
Rails, light, new steel, base, Ib...........46- 1.90¢. to 2.00c, 
Rails, light, rail steel, base, per Ib.......... 1.75c. to 1.80. 
Bars, common iron, base, per Ib., Chicago mill 2.20c. 
Bars, common iron, Pittsburgh mill.......... 2.40¢. 
Bars, rail steel reinforcing, base, per Ib..... 2.10c. to 2.15c. 
Rail steel bars, base, per Ib., Chicago mill... . 2.10¢e. 
Cold-finished steel bars, base, Chicago, per Ib. . 2.90c. 
Ground shafting, base, per Ib............-+.- 3.40c. 
Cut naiie, haga, pet BORkci ccaswidevabacuaens $3.00 
Alloy Steel 

S. A. E. 

Series Bars 
Numbers 100 Ib. 
2100*(1%4% Nickel, 10 to 20 per cent Carbon)... ™ 50 
re he eR See eee ee 5.00 
i a er ae ae $6.50 to 7.00 
et eR I ee, ee 4.00 
Sue. Clee SEE sg 0s du aedeamnes cbaan 5.75 
SOOO Cosas Cg « oceccdbcuctbocewane 8.00 
BEGG COCR GORD (6 ac ke dd nde ce wedtecdes 7.00 to 17.26 
E200. (Cee NONE... n.0.0-005 cb Che ervasdeuces 3.75 
CRORe Cee ED <a cv ccanntecans cor cesbere 7.50 to 8.00 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium bars) ............ 4.75 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium spring steel)....... 4.50to 4.75 
9250 (Silicon Manganese spring steel).......... 3.75 to 4.00 
Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 Nickel, 0.50 

Chromium, 0.15 Vanadium)..............- 4.75 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.80—1.10 Chro- 

mium, 0.25—0.40 Molybdenum)............ 4.50 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50—0.70 Chro- 

mium, 0.15—0.25 Molybdenum) ............ 4.26 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel (1—1.25 

Chromium, 0.30—0.50 Moly’ MD scccces 4.75 to 6.00 


Above prices are for hot-rolled all steel bars, 
quality, per 100 Ib., f.0.b. Pittsburgh. illets 4 x i in and 
larger are $10 per gross ton less — net ton igen f 

of same analysis. On smaller than 4 x 4-in. billets ae aa net 
ton bar price applies, 





*Not S.A.E. specifications, but numbered by manufac- 
turers to conform to S8.A.E. system. 


High Speed Twist Drills 


F.o.b. factory 


Taper shank 1% in. diameter and smaller. . .50 per cent off list 
Taper shank larger than 1% in. diameter. ..45 per cent off list 
Wire and jobber sizes............... 50 and 10 per cent off list 


Freight Rates 


All rail freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and steel products, carload lots, 36,000 lb. minimum 


earload, per 100 Ib.: 


phia tic .$0.32 Buffalo ...... 6bdestecnee 
Philadelph export. a Xt ~~ ebeeepppeoy 215 
Sere aces 0 5. Cleveland, Youngstown 0.19 
are caumnet eevee e MD. wsoccce . eeee le 
New York, Comantte- os. —— sarsesens bakes aa 
_ ae export... +. 0.365 Indianapolis ......... 0.31 
Boston, cauent. ecccees 0.255 Chicago ....-eseeeees 0.34 


st. RN go as vines eveoea vy > sPacific Coast ........$1.15 
Kansas VY ceccecese . e Pac. Coast, ship plates 1.20 
Kansas City (pipe)... 0.705 — ovccecesa 
SR. PORE cccsccsegeces 0.60 esccesoessoe & 
TE ..20cccenyansand 0.735 Jacksonville, all rail.. 0.70 
ones nanae cml 0.705 Jacksonville, rail and 
SE oo givldasveves 1.15 WER  ccccsiccesscs CHS 
tDenver (pipe) ...... 1.17 New Orleans ......... 0.67 


~~ eApplies minimum carload 80,000 lb. ftMinimum loading 46,000 Ib. 
Atlantic Coast ports (i.e, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore) to 
steamship lines, via the Panama < = = = See re ee, ee 
steel, common 2 wire ucts, incl or wire nails, spikes, and wire — 40c. ; 
meet, a oe eA ee Sot Ne * 
aot over 1 in bay ot over 13 ia tn Giemotar, bike. por in. or Genetion 
carload 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 
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The Week’s Prices 


Cents per Pound for Early Delivery 





Straits ; 
Copper, New York Tin Lead Zinc 
———_— ~—" a ( Spot ) —-— ( 
Electro- New New St. New St. 
June Lake lytic* York York Louis York Louis 
Bi. Sess 12.75 12.25 43.25 7.20 6.95 6.15 5.80 
sie k's ae 12.75 12.25 42.70 7.10 6.90 6.07% 5.72% 
sik oe 12.62% 12.25 43.00 7.10 6.90 6.10 5.75 
coin ates 2.62% 12.25 aoa 7.10 6.90 6.10 5.75 
PG had 12.62% 12.25 43.50 7.00 6.85 6.10 5.75 
Binds cia 12.62% 12.25 43.12% 7.00 6.80 6.10 5.75 





*Refinery quotation; delivered price 4c. higher. 


New York 


New YorK, June 24. 

Owing to the general depression in business, the 
metal markets exhibit very little activity. Copper has 
again declined in the absence of active demand. The 
tin market is easier, with sales very few. Demand for 
lead has fallen off somewhat and prices are a little 
lower. The zinc market is lifeless but prices are fairly 
firm. 


Copper.—There is very little change in the condi- 
tion of the market. Consumers remain indifferent both 
here and abroad and, in the absence of any active buy- 
ing, prices of electrolytic copper have receded slightly 
so that the minimum is about 12.50c., delivered, with 
a limited amount of metal reported available at 
12.3742c. Operations in the finished copper and brass 
industries are at a considerably reduced percentage 
of capacity and transactions, which are recorded, have 
embraced only small lots here and there. The entire 
situation is a waiting one, with consumers looking for 
orders and possibly lower prices and producers attempt- 
ing to reduce output and keep the market from going 
lower. Lake copper is quoted, largely nominal, at 
12.62'%c., delivered. 


Tin.—The week has been another very quiet one 
and transactions have been extremely limited. Con- 
sumers of tin show absolutely no interest and are 
making no purchases, due largely to the falling off in 
both the tin plate and automobile industries. In fact, 
some consumers of tin are reselling from their stocks. 
The general situation in the tin market is reflected in 
a recent statement that practically no orders for pig 
tin have been placed by tin plate makers because of 
the almost entire lack of bookings since the opening 
of the books for the third quarter and last half of 
the year. On June 18 the market developed weakness 
and prices fell off nearly %c. per lb. during the day 
without bringing in buyers. This is regarded as an 
unusual and unsatisfactory situation. On June 18 
about 100 tons was sold at a range of 42.60c. to 42.85c. 
and during the week 50 tons was sold on the New York 
Metal Exchange. Total transactions for the week 
would not exceed 500 tons, all among dealers and im- 
porters. Arrivals thus far this month have been 3595 
tons and the quantity reported afloat is 4492 tons. The 
market both yesterday and today has been very quiet, 
with spot Straits tin quoted today at 43.12%c., New 
York. London quotations are lower than a week ago, 
with spot standard quoted at £222, future standard 
£221.15 and spot Straits at £224 10s., with the Singa- 
pore quotation at £226. 


Lead.—Early last week the market experienced a 
spurt in demand, with prices reaching as high as 7.25c., 
New York, in the outside market, but since then an 
easier tone has developed and business has fallen off. 
The price of the leading interest still stands at 7c., 
New York, and the outside market has again fallen to 
practically the same level, or 7c., New York, with the 
quotation at St. Louis 6.80c. 


Zine.—The market continues to be largely influ- 
enced by fluctuations in London. There the market has 
been a little higher this week and the tone here is cor- 
respondingly firmer, but quotations range between 
5.75e. and 5.80c., St. Louis, or 6.10c. to 6.15¢., New 
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York, or about 10 points lower than a week ago. Busi- 
ness is light and sales are confined to a few lots now 
and then to galvanizers and brass makers, the former 
operating at a very low rate of capacity. 


Nickel.—Quotations for shot and ingot nickel are 
unchanged at 27c. to 32c. per lb., with electrolytic nickel 
held at 30c. to 32c. by the leading producers. Shot and 
ingot nickel in the outside market are quoted at 28c. 
to 32c. per Ib. 


Antimony.—Chinese metal for spot and June deliv- 
ery is stronger at 8.50c., duty paid, New York, in 
wholesale lots. 

Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, 
is quoted by importers at 26.50c. to 27c. per lb., duty 
paid, delivered. 

Old Metals.—The market is uncertain and demand 
slow. Dealers’ selling prices are as follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb 

Copper, heavy and crucible.............. 12.00 
Copper, heavy On WI8G. 6. 006 c ewe ew vere 11.00 
Copper, light and bottoms............... 10.00 
Heavy machine composition.............. 9.50 
PRO, BORO 45 646-c0i's cueecewnsieene sees 7.75 
ee eer eo ee 6.25 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings... 8.50 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings.......... 7.25 
Dae ON os 66d ob k #0 oa Oe ete ee 6.00 
Loe CR cadlscicews 280s aus coches Melee 5.00 
TE so ce wo Vd 6 wince ora ec as ee 4.25 
Cast SIGRID b6icces 8 ci ds peter optics 16.00 
Beet GQIMMAIRGM: 6 ond s oc vsvca dey cuted, sou 16.50 


Chicago 


June 24.—Tin, lead and zinc have declined in an 
exceedingly quiet market. Among old metals, how- 
ever, grades of copper have declined while tin has ad- 
vanced. We quote in carload lots: Lake copper, 13c.; 
tin, 44.50c.; lead, 6.95¢.; spelter, 5.75c.; antimony, 
10.50c., in less than carload lots. On old metals we 
quote copper wire, crucible shapes and copper clips, 
10.25c.; copper bottoms, 8.50c.; red brass, 7.50c.; yellow 
brass, 6.50c.; lead pipe, 6c.; zinc, 3.75c.; pewter, No. 1, 
21c.; tin foil, 27c.; block tin, 31c.; all buying prices for 
less than carload lots. 


Plant of Cleveland Steel Tube Co. Sold 


CLEVELAND, June 24.—The sale of the plant of the 
Cleveland Steel Tube Co., Cleveland, to Morris G. Songer 
and associates, Pittsburgh, for $200,000 has been au- 
thorized by the stockholders. The plant, which was 
never operated, was built for the manufacture of butt 
weld pipe by the International Steel Tube Co., which 
failed. It is stated that the new owners will incorpo- 


rate as the Union Tube Co. and will place the plant in 
operation. 


Authorized capital stock of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. was increased $75,000,000 to $200,000,- 
000 at a recent meeting, following which President E. 
M. Herr stated that “while our business is somewhat 
less than for the corresponding period a year ago, the 
decrease has not been of sufficient volume to materially 
affect operations, and our commercial people believe 
that it will improve in the fall.” 


In a recent historical review of the Clark Brothers 
Bolt Co., Southington, Conn., appearing in the Hart- 
ford Daily Courant, it is revealed that Charles H. Clark, 
president of the company, still active and energetic, 
is in his ninety-third year. The origin of the company, 
a pioneer in the bolt industry, dates back to 1851. 
Among the employees are eight workers whose average 
stay with the company is fifty-four years. 





/ Mine output of copper in the United States, accord- 
ing to figures of the United States Geological Survey, 
was 131,054,000 Ib. in May, a slight decline from the 
April figure of 131,928,000 Ib. Production in May, 
1923, was 125,438,000 Ib. 
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Hydro-electric Power Development in Canada 


As a result of extensive plans for hydro-electric 
power development in different parts of Canada, the 
Canadian General Electric Co. and its subsidiary, the 
Canadian Allis-Chalmers Co., Toronto, Ont., are busy 
on the manufacture of heavy equipment, including tur- 
bines and generators, the Montreal works being par- 
ticularly busy at present. Included in the business on 
the company’s books are orders for a big generator 
for the Ontario Hydro Electric Commission for instal- 
lation at Chippewa, Ont., and two turbines and gener- 
ators for the Quebec Development Co., which is financed 
by the Duke and Price interests; other contracts in 
hand include equipment for the British Columbia Elec- 
tric Railway; the West Kootenay Power Co.; the Cana- 
dian Niagara Power Co.; the Wahnapitae Power Co.; 
the Mond Nickel Co., and the South Bay Power Co. On 
the other hand the demand for general industrial 
equipment and household electric fixtures is compara- 
tively quiet. Representing the General Electric Co. of 
the United States, which has secured control of the 
Canadian General Electric Co., D. C. Durland has been 


ponnsineseoronenernn 


New Process for Producing 
Uniform Firebrick 


In line with the effort to secure 
uniformity in the size of fire brick, 
typified by the dictum of the Refrac- 
tories Manufacturers Association that 
the variation of brick produced by its 
members do not exceed 3 per cent, 
the Ashland Fire Brick Co., Ashland, 
Ky., has developed a device that trims 
the brick after they have been shaped 
and put through a pressing operation. 
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made a director of the Canadian company and has 
associated himself with the management of the Toronto 
works. 


Recession in Manufacturing 


A further recession in manufacturing activity is 
shown by the latest figures compiled by the National 
Industrial Conference Board of 247 Park Avenue, New 
York. Although there was no significant change in 
earnings in April, employment declined 2.5 per cent 
from the preceding month and the average hours of 
work fell off nearly half an hour a week. From approx- 
imately 1700 plants which furnish data to the board, 
ten reported a shutdown in April and 150 others were 
working less than normal hours. 

“An upward movement was noticeable in ‘real’ earn- 
ings, or the purchasing value of money earnings, due 
to the drop in the cost of living between March and 
April. ‘Real’ weekly earnings of all those employed 
in April stood 32 per cent higher than in July, 1914.” 
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Chip Conveyor Drive 
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Plan on F-G 









The process includes the addition cf 
a aidan’ repressin, while the brick Plan on F-F Brich Slide 
itself undergoes two extra trimming 
and repressing operations. 
Brick manufactured by the method aS 
in use at Ashland pass under a rotary Guard and Chip Collector 
cutter equipped with four knives oper- High Speed Joi ter. A Bearing Cap 
ating at approximately 4000 r.p.m., Chie Convesr- 
after they are taken from the repress, Ad ia Bearing Stond 
which formerly completed the manu- Enter meer a 
facturing process up to the point of -_ Adjustable ‘Bear ng Stand Fait Conveyor___ ._ 








putting the brick on the tunnel cars 
for drying. The cutter is constructed 
so that it can be adjusted to take care 
of wear on the blades, and to secure 
the desired thickness of the various 
brick being manufactured. The im- 
provement results in a brick that is said to lay up bet- 
ter, require less mortar and offer minimum chance for 
failure at the joints. 
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Section on Center Line 


Unretouched Photograph of 
Standard 9 x 4% x 2% In. 
Straight Ashland Crown Steam- 
Pressed Fire Brick, Showing the 
Uniformity of Size Made Pos- 
sible by the New Trimming De- 
vice and Double Pressing 


Above Are Two Views of the 
Machine Which Produces the 
Uniform Thickness. The cutter 
or jointer operates at high speed 
to remove material extending 
beyond standard thickness 
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Prof. Paul A. Cushman, recently of the department 
of mechanical engineering of the Polytechnic Institute 
in Brooklyn, has become associated with the University 
of Arkansas. 


H. A. Carmichael has been elected treasurer of the 
Westinghouse Electric International Co. to succeed F. 
L. Townsend, who died some time ago. 


Robert W. Weidenbacker has gone to Java where he 
is to be assistant manager for the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works of its office for Malaysia. 


A. J. Jupp, vice-president Lunkenheimer Co., Cin- 
cinnati, left last week for London, England, to attend 
the world power conference which convenes June 30. 
He will represent the valve and pipe-fittings industry 
of the United States at the conference, which is to con- 
sider how the industrial and sci ntific resources of 
power may be adjusted nationally and internationally 
by a study of the potential resources of each country. 


W. C. Brumble has been transferred by the General 
Motors Corporation from assistant manager in the 
standards department, Chevrolet Motor Co., to produc- 
tion manager of the General Motors International A/S 
at Copenhagen, Denmark. 


John A. Guyer of the L. B. Rockwell Co., Union 
Trust Building, Cleveland, has been appointed Cleve- 
land district sales manager of the Interstate Iron & 
Steel Co., Chicago, succeeding R. S. LeBarre, who has 
been transferred to Detroit, where he is district sales 
manager of the Interstate company. Mr. Guyer is also 
Cleveland district sales manager of the Mansfield Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co., and the Ashtabula Steel Sheet Co. 


William Gray Clyde, vice-president and general 
sales manager of the Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
received the honorary degree of doctor of applied science 
last week from the Pennsylvania Military College, 
Chester, Pa., of which he is an alumnus. 


Fred H. Taylor, who has been in the manufacturers’ 
sales department of the American Steel & Wire Co., 
New York, since 1910, has resigned to become connected 
with the investment house of James H. Oliphant & Co., 
New York. 

L. W. Landay, formerly with the Hyman-Michaels 
Co. and the Wilkoff Co., has been appointed manager 
of the Pittsburgh office, Frick Building, of the Emer- 
man Co., Erie, Pa. The Emerman Co. also has estab- 
lished offices in the Book Building, Detroit, M. M. 
Broad, formerly with the Hyman-Michaels Co., in 
charge. Samuel G. Staff, who was in the Emerman 
Co.’s Pittsburgh office, becomes assistant to Mr. Broad. 


W. L. Nies, who has been in charge of the engineer- 
ing department of the Reynolds Electric Co., manufac- 
turer of motors, Chicago, has been transferred to the 
sales department. 


C. K. Wehn, in charge of sales of the Blaw-Knox 
Co. standard steel buildings in the Pittsburgh district, 
in addition has been made assistant sales manager of 
the standard building department. 


W. T. Hall, purchasing agent Brewster & Co., New 
York, was elected president of the Purchasing Agents’ 
Association of New York at the annual meeting held 
June 17. Other officers elected were: First vice-presi- 
dent, A. Fred Macklin, Consolidated Gas Co., New York; 
second vice-president, R. Eberhardt, Sperry Gyroscope 
Co., Brooklyn. 


N. H. Gellert, president Gellert Engineering Co., 
Philadelphia, read a paper on the electrical cleaning of 
blast furnace gases at the joint meeting of the Eastern 
States Blast Furnace and Coke Oven Association and 
the Blast Furnace and Coke Oven Association of the 
Chicago District, June 5, in Cleveland. 


Arthur F. Woodford, secretary Sessions Foundry 
Co., has been made a director of the Bristol, Conn., 
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Chamber of Commerce, succeeding Charles R. Horton, 
of the Horton Mfg. Co. 


Elmer H. Havens, formerly president of the Loco- 
mobile Co., Bridgeport, Conn., was recently named 
president of the new Norwalk Co., formerly the Nor- 
walk Iron Works. He has acted as receiver since the 
latter company went into bankruptcy about six months 
ago. 

James Hartness, president American Engineering 
Council and of the Jénes & Lamson Machine Co., 
Springfield, Vt., addressed the Cleveland Engineering 
Society at its forty-fourth annual banquet held at the 
Midday Club rooms June 24. His subject was “Team 
Work in Engineering.” 


Robert J. Anderson, formerly with the United States 
Bureau of Mines at Pittsburgh, has opened ain office 
as consulting metallurgical engineer in Boston. He 
will specialize in the metallurgy of aluminum. His 
address is Box 111, Fenway Station, Boston. 


| OBITUARY | 


EDWARD PAYSON WILLIAMS, treasurer of Pickands, 
Mather & Co., iron ore merchants, Cleveland, for many 
years, died at his home in that city on June 16. He 
was born at Conneaut, Ohio, June 5, 1838, and served 
throughout the Civil War as a member of the 15th 
Pennsylvania Cavalry. At the close of the war he 
returned North and in 1866 entered the employ of 
Cleveland, Brown & Co., iron brokers of Cleveland. Six 
years later, together with Col. James Pickands and 
Maj. Harry Pickands, he went into the northern Michi- 
gan iron ore region. They took up activities at Munis- 
ing and Bay City, with offices at Marquette. In 1885 
Mr. Williams went to St. Louis as secretary of the 
Western Steel Co. Five years after, he returned to 
Cleveland to become associated with Pickands, Mather 
& Co. In 1893 he became secretary of the Brown- 
Bonnell Co., Youngstown, Ohio, where he stayed until 
1896. In that year he returned to the Pickands com- 
pany and remained there until his death. He was 
active until recently. Mr. Williams is survived by a 
son, E. H. Williams, president Vulcan Mold & Iron Co., 
Latrobe, Pa., and a daughter, Mrs. M. L. Mozier of 
East Orange, N. J. 


WILLIAM A. FIELD, for 13 years up to 1917 general 
superintendent of the Illinois Steel Co., South Chicago, 
died suddenly at his home in Chicago, June 22. Mr. 
Field was for many years connected with Illinois Steel 
Co., having been assistant general superintendent at 
the South Works prior to his promotion to general su- 
perintendent. In 1917 he went to Canton, Ohio, to take 
charge of the plant of the United Alloy Steel Corpora- 
tion, and subsequently managed the Matthiessen & 
Hegeler Zinc Co., La Salle, Ill. About five years ago he 
organized William A. Field & Co., Chicago, electro- 
typers and engravers. He was 55 years old and was 
born at Nashville, Tenn. 


A. H. CoNDELL, in past years in charge of the Elm 
City Brass & Rivet Co., Plainville, Conn., plant, and 
more recently vice-president of the Plainville Trust Co., 
died at his home in Plainville, June 15, aged 75 years. 

ALBERT GWYNN SPENCER, president Safety Emery 
Wheel Co., Springfield, Ohio, died at his home in that 
city June 16, aged 65 years. He was born in Hamilton, 
Ohio, but had spent the greater part of his life in 
Springfield. ; 


_ BENJAMIN F. Mites, founder of the Browning En- 
gineering Co., Cleveland, and president of that company 
a number of years, died June 22. He graduated from 
the University of Rochester in 1881 and in the follow- 
ing year located in Cleveland where he was first con- 
nected with the Tod-Stambaugh Co., dealer in Lake 
Superior iron ore. Later he became president of the 
American Linseed Co. He was also one of the founders 


of the former National Carbon Co. and at one time 
president of the Western Bank Note Co. 
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DIESEL ENGINES FOR FREIGHTERS 


Shipping Board Vessels to Be Modernized—Elec- 
tric Drive to Be Used for Auxiliaries 


WASHINGTON, June 23.—Replacing of the present 
motive power in United States Shipping Board vessels 
with modern and reliable Diesel machinery is expected 
by the board to prove competitive and valuable. Plans 
to go forward with the work have been taken up, fol- 
lowing the adoption of an amendment by Congress to 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1920. The amendment 
provides that $25,000,000 of the Shipping Board con- 
struction loan fund may be used to install Diesel type 
electric-drive engines in a number of Government- 
owned vessels. 

About 375 vessels have been selected by the board 
as being most suitable for the installation of modern 
Diesel propelling power. It is conceded that the cost 
will be high, but the point is made that a motor ship 
generally consumes when at sea but one-third, and when 
in port but one-tenth, of the fuel burned by a steamship 
of equivalent power. This saving of fuel plus that 
accruing from reduced engine room personnel and con- 
sequent reduction in wages and subsistence, according 
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to a statement issued by the board, has been found in 
practice to absorb the cost of conversion in a period 
of from six to seven years. 

It is also pointed out that the board’s vessels are 
now about five years old as an average and fairly well 
preserved and that, once they are thoroughly over- 
hauled, they might be considered as good as new. Ma- 
chinery, however, deteriorates faster than a steel hull, 
this being accentuated in a steam plant by obsolescence, 
in view of the ever increasing number of new and con- 
verted motorships. Therefore, it is stated, even with 
unavoidable improvements in the Diesel art, at the end 
of six or seven years a converted vessel would be more 
desirable and possess a market value much greater than 
it would as a steamer. 

As an initial step the board contemplates convert- 
ing about 60 large single-screw freighters (some 600,- 
000 deadweight tons) requiring engines of approxi- 
mately 2500 to 2700 shaft horsepower each, at 90 to 95 
r.p.m. for a service speed of about 11 knots. Electri- 
cally-operated auxiliaries of modern, simple and rugged 
types will be extensively used. The selection of main 
and auxiliary machinery will be done with a view to 
standardization, so that high-grade equipment may be 
procured at reasonable prices. 


Decreased Coal Consumption 


The survey of coal consumed for industrial purposes 
made by the International Association of Purchasing 
Agents shows that business of those reporting de- 
creased 13.5 per cent in May as compared with the 
preceding month. Of the total number of reports re- 
ceived from consumers of industrial coal for May, 19 
per cent showed increases in business, 28 per cent re- 
mained stationary and 53 per cent showed decreases 
as compared to the preceding month. The estimated in- 
dustrial stocks, production and consumption follow: 


Estimated Industrial Stocks on Hand 


Net Tons 
ED Bd CR ec h's s 3d dew oc ed we end 74,708,000 
i ae; Seuik <ss.s la ea eases ue 72,192,000 
EE ee Saath oa v cgids's. cla neawe a 63,403,000 
A ST Ee eee ree 57,428,000 
Total Estimated 
Production Industrial 
Net Tons Consumption 
Month of February........... 53,355,000 39,441,000 
po NN Dee 48,713,000 40,782,000 
ERNE . 6.66.66 Wao wane 36,364,000 36,686,000 
po Re ere 39,217,000 31,693,000 


The industrial consumption during May decreased 
4,993,000 net tons as compared to the preceding month. 
The industrial stocks were reduced approximately 
5,975,000 tons. 

Based on the May consumption, the industrial con- 
sumer had in his bins sufficient coal to meet his require- 
ments for a period of 54 days. 


Automobile Production in May 


Department of Commerce figures show a total of 
279,489 passenger cars and 33,374 trucks turned out 
during May, the aggregate being 312,813 vehicles. This 
is a considerable drop from the revised figures for 
April, consisting of 337,045 passenger cars and 36,154 
trucks, and is still farther below the production for 
May, last year—the highest figure in our history—with 
350,460 passenger cars and 43,730 trucks. The present 
figures are somewhat above the preliminary figures 
given on page 1715 of our issue of June 12. 

For the five months which have elapsed this year, 
Department of Commerce figures, revised for the first 
four months, show a total of passenger cars aggregat- 
ing 1,588,567, with trucks aggregating 163,710, or a 
total of 1,752,277 vehicles. This compares with 1923 
vehicles of 1,493,514 passenger cars and 159,004 trucks, 
or an aggregate of 1,652,518 vehicles. As last year’s 
figure was the highest ever reached up to that time, 
the present excess of 100,000 vehicles provides a new 
high record for the first five months of any year. 


Bookings of Steel Castings in May 


WASHINGTON, June 20.—The Department of Com- 
merce announces May bookings of steel castings, based 
on reports from companies representing over two-thirds 
of the commercial-castings capacity of the United 
States, as 55,837 tons, compared with 65,670 tons in 
April. The following table shows the bookings of com- 
mercial steel castings for the past 17 months by 70 iden- 
tical companies, with a monthly capacity of 100,700 
tons of which 39,100 tons are usually devoted to rail- 
road specialties and 61,600 tons to miscellaneous cast- 
ings: 

-—Railroad—, ~—Miscellaneous— 


——Total—_, Specialties Castings 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Month Net of Net of Net 0 
1923 Tons Capacity Tons Capacity Tons* Capacity , 
January ...102,718 102.0 48,580 124.2 54,138 87.9 
February “~. 90,590 90.0 38,696 99.0 51,894 84.2 
March .....146,157 145.1 77,263 197.6 68,894 111.8 
April ...... 93,621 93.0 40,483 103.5 53,138 86.3 
MOY cesses See 91.8 39,686 101.5 52,759 85.6 
Ue nveeene 88,306 87.7 43,478 111.2 44,828 72,8 
SOME sonasus 54,316 53.9 17,390 44.5 36,926 59.9 
August .... 52,805 52.4 19,103 48.9 33,702 54.7 
September .. 49,401 49.1 22,374 57.2 27,027 43.9 
October .... 39,651 39.4 10,641 27.2 29,010 47.1 
November .. 42,008 41.7 13,645 34.9 28,363 46.0 
December .. 42,762 42.5 15,600 39.9 27,162 44.1 
9 

January ... 51,406 51.0 19,572 50.1 31,834 51.7 
February ... 73,138 72.6 35,474 90.7 37,664 61.1 
March ..... 100,514 99.8 59,778 152.9 40,736 66.1 
April** 65,670 65.2 33,121 84.7 32,549 52.8 
May®® ..... 55,837 55.4 28,034 71.7 27,803 45.1 





*Two companies with a capacity of 785 tons per month 
on miscellaneous castings now out of business. 

**Reports for April were not received from 3 companies, 
with a capacity of 2247 tons, and in May from 2 companies 
with a capacity of 2130 tons. 


Summer Training Course for Foremen 


A special summer course for the training of foremen 
as conference leaders, so-called, to render foremen 
capable of transmitting to the employees the personnel 
policies of the management, will be given at the Oswego 
Normal School, Oswego, N. Y., for the six weeks begin- 
ning June 30, by the University of the State of New 
York. The course is open to representatives sent by in- 
dustrial concerns and the men who take the course are 
expected to return to their plants equipped to conduct 
foremen training conferences. The course is free to 
residents of the State of New York. There will be ses- 
sions in the morning and afternoon of five days of each 
week. For particulars one should address L. A. Wilson, 
director of the division of vocational and extension 
education, State Department of Education, Albany. 


United Alloy Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio, has 
moved its Chicago office to 1440 Straus Building. L. K. 
Townsend is district sales manager. 
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The Griffin Double Tread Wheel Co., 27 William 
Street, New York, recently incorporated with $250,000 
capital stock, is considering the construction of a foundry 
and car wheel works at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Its principal 
product will be a double-tread wheel to be used on motor 
trucks, either for travel on highways or on a standard 
gage railroad. E. H. Griffin, president Griffin Chilled 
Steel & Iron Co., Ltd., is also president of the new company. 


The Emerick Liquid Container Co., New York, recently 
mentioned in this column, is to manufacture machinery 
for making liquid containers of other material than metal. 
The company has a temporary plant at Kalamazoo, Mich., 
where one of the incorporators, C. Emerick, is located. 
Jacques K. Baer, 63 West Thirty-eighth Street, New York, 
will be one of the officers of the company. 

The Newark Sugar Refining Co., 765 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J., organized with $5,000,000 capital stock, 
plans to construct a refining plant at Port Newark. Nego- 
tiations are in process for purchasing an eight-acre plot 
from the city. The plant will include power house and 
machine shop and is estimated to cost $1,500,000. Adolph 
Segal of Philadelphia is one of the heads. 


The Buckley-Maslin Machine Co., New York, has been 
organized to operate a repair works and has acquired the 
business of the P. J. Durham Co., 244 West Forty-ninth 
Street, specialist in grinding work on cylinders. The new 
company will expand the plant to suit the enlarged busi- 
ness. J. S. Buckley and H. A. Maslin, formerly with the 
Durham company, are the principals. 


The Electruck Corporation, 536 West Forty-sixth Street, 
New York, recently organized, will commence soon on the 
production of electrically operated commercial trucks in 
one- and three-ton capacities, with direct chain drive and 
double motor. Ralph D. Ward, formerly of Ward Baking 
Co., is president. The new company was formed to handle 
truck construction previously done by the Ward Baking 
Co., under his charge. 


The Edison Gas Range Co., Inc., 201 West Forty-ninth 
Street, New York, has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $50,000 to manufacture gas ranges. The company is 
now seeking a connection with a foundry, for which this 
will be a permanent account. 


The Pullman Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., is a reorganiza- 
tion of a company by that name, which has increased its 
capital to $100,000 to provide for expansion. It is re- 
vamping the present plant and plans an aggressive cam- 
paign to enlarge all activities. J. L. Willard is president 
and treasurer. 


The Capstaff-Hunter Turbine Works, Ine., 1118-20 
Clinton Street, Hoboken, N. J., has been onganized to 
design, manufacture and repair turbine engines and parts. 
It has taken over the shop of the Hunter Machine Works 
and has installed special equipment. James A. Capstaff, 
president, who formerly had charge of all turbine work 
for the W. & A. Fletcher Co., will supervise all work. 


The Appleby Radio Co.; 1134 South Cecil Street, Phila- 
delphia, has been organized to manufacture a complete 
line of wireless instruments and accessories, It has leased 
a two-story brick factory building which will be adequate 
for some time. Thomas Appleby is general manager. 

The Keystone Dairy Co., Parnassus, Pa., has been or- 
ganized with $100,000 capital stock to manufacture brush 
washing machines. The plant is located at Arnold, Pa., 
and manufacturing is done under the style the Pioneer 
Brush Washing Machine Co. Materials used are motors, 
gray-iron castings, tub covers and wringers. Equipment 
is adequate for present needs. F. H. Alter is treasurer. 


E. H. Cornell, long identified with the leather belting 
industry of the Middle West, has organized the American 
Leather Belting Co. and has begun operations in a néw 
plant at 1455 West Congress Street, Chicago. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $100,000, with Mr. Cornell as presi- 
dent and treasurer. A sales force is being organized which 
will handle distribution to large consumers and mill supply 
houses. All weights and grades of leather belting will 
be manufactured. Mr. Cornell was associated for several 
years with the Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., having had 
charge of the Chicago branch for two years. He left this 
company to organize the Cornell Belting Co., Chicago, 
and since disposing of his interest in the latter company, 
he has been making plans for the new enterprise. 


The Patterson Sales Engineering Service will be or- 
ganized after July 1 by J. B. Patterson, who for eight 
years has been district manager of the P. H. & F. M. 
Roots Co., Connersville, Ind. Mr. Patterson is retiring 
as president of the Engineering Advertisers Association, 
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Chicago, and as director of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association. Names of companies represented 
will be announced later. Temporary address is 901 Hearst 
Building, Chicago. 

The Vacuum Display Fixture Corporation, Tulsa, Okla., 
has been organized to manufacture display fixtures. Tem- 
porary address is in care of Allen K. Swann, 846 Kennedy 
Building. 

The Refrigerating Development Co, has been organized 
with $100,000 capital stock to manufacture refrigerating 
machines for household and industrial use. Manufacturing 
will be done by contract in lots of 500 to 1000. Bids for 
the work are now being received. The company will 
maintain an assembling plant. M. F. Jurick, 14 North 
Tenth Street, Allentown, Pa., heads the company. 


The Lima Hardware Co., 137-39 South Main Street, 
Lima, Ohio, has been organized with $50,000 capital stock, 
has taken over the Jones Branson business, Lima, and 
will do a wholesale mill supply and retail hardware busi- 
ness. Richard T. Jones heads the company. 


The Service Caster & Truck Co., Albion, Mich., re- 
cently incorporated with $300,000 capital stock, will manu- 
facture ball bearing casters. It has built a plant at Albion 
and is in operation. 

Kellin & Co., 85 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, has been or- 
ganized with $20,000 capital stock to operate a general 
repair plant. It will repair tools, locks, etc., and do light 
welding. J. D. Hatch is secretary. 

The Manufactured Products Corporation, St. Louis, has 
been organized with $150,000 capital stock to manufacture 
automobile accessories. It will confine its present activities 
to the manufacture of manifolds. Work will likely be 
done by contract. Temporary address is in care of O. M. 
Hill, Chemical Building. 

The Morrison-Flockhardt Foundry Corporation, 216 
Rome Street, Newark, N. J., recently was organized to 
operate a foundry business. 

The Boonton Radio Corporation, Boonton, N. J., has 
been organized with 1000 shares of stock, no par value, 
to manufacture radio apparatus and equipment. For the 
present manufacturing will be done by contract through 
an allied company. B. E. Holley is one of the principals. 


The Watervliet Iron & Brass Foundry, Inc., Elm Street 
and Cohoes Road, Watervliet, N. Y., was recently incor- 
porated and has taken over the Troy Brass Foundry. 
Richard Sees, formerly head of the Troy company, will 
have charge of the brass department in the new concern, 
which is erecting a building and installing additional equip- 
ment for the manufacture of gray iron castings. The 
business will be operated as a jobbing foundry. A. W. 
Meyer, is president; John C. Rohleder, vice-president, and 
Richard Sees, treasurer. 


The Easy Washing Machine Sales Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., recently was incorporated to act as distributor for 
the products of the Syracuse Washing Machine Cor- 
poration, Syracuse, N. Y. G. C. Wilkinson is vice-president 
of the latter company. 


The Pullman Car Mfg. Corporation has been organized 
with capital stock of $50,000,000 as the result of a plan 
by the Pullman Co. to segregate its manufacturing prop- 
erties. The new company has taken over the plants at 
Pullman, Ill., and Michigan City, Ind., and is now in 
operation. Officers are: D. A. Crawford, president and 
treasurer; Clive Runnells, vice-president; C. A. Liddle, vice- 
president, W. N. Oehm, manager of works, and S. W. 
Gehr, secretary, all of whom were connected formerly 
with the manufacturing department of the Pullman Co. 


The Detroit Pump Co., Fort Worth, Tex., has been 
organized with $150,000 capital stock to manufacture com- 
bination oil and water pumps for automobiles and trucks. 
All work will be done by contract and the company plans 
to let the work very soon. E, H. Carter is vice-president 
and treasurer. 


The Dunning Compressor Co., Philadelphia, has been 
organized with $55,000 capital stock to manufacture air 
compressors. George Sachsenmaier of the George Sachsen- 
maier Co., 926 North Third Street, Philadelphia, is president 
of the new company, and Elmer D. Dunning, vice-president. 

The Metal Products Co., Inc., is a new concern, incor- 
porated at West Haven, Conn., to make and deal in 
machinery, tools, etc. It is capitalized at $100,000 and the 
incorporators are: Peter J, Oths, Sound View Avenue, Hast 
Haven, Conn.; Henry Braun, New Haven, Conn.; Arthur 
Steiler, 304 Winthrop Avenue, New Haven; Harry J. Post. 
New Haven. 

The Trumble-Northrop Co. has been incorporated to 
make and deal in generating engines and other machinery. 
The new firm will be situated at Farmington, Conn., and 
is capitalized at $50,000. The incorporators are H. E. 
Trumble, 11 Harper Street, H. G. Trumble, G. A. Northrop 
and Jeannette Northrop, all of West Hartford, Conn. 
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STEEL AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


The range of prices on active steel and industrial stocks 
from Monday of last week to Monday of this week was as 
follows: 


Low High Low High 
Allis-Chalmers .. 47% 49% I ee 86% 86% 
Saia-hel. pf... & 941% Int. Har. pf...... 108 108% 
Am. B. S. & Fdy. 835% 83% Lima Loco....... 59 60 
Am. B.S. & F. an 108 198 3% Midvale Steel.... 71% 72 
American Can....108% 110% Nat. En, & Stm.. 23% 26% 


Am Can pf...... 113% 114% N. Y. Air Brake.. 42 45 


Am. Car & Fdy..160 161% Oris Beer... sis 7% %T% 
Am. CG. & F. pt. .123% 123% Otis Steel pf..... 50 0% 
American Loco... 73 74 Pressed Stl. Car. 46% 48% 
Am. Loco. pf.. “118 118% Pressed Stl. pf... 805% 80% 
Am. Radiator... .101% 10444 Replogle Steel... 7% 8 

Am. Stl. Fdries.. 34% 35% Republic ........ 44% 45% 
Baldwin Loco....1105§ 113% Republic pf...... 82 83% 
Baldwin Loco. pf.114 114 $ Sloss- Sheffield 54% 55% 


Bethlehem Steel.. 45% Steel of Canada.. 71 72 


Beth. Stl. 7% pf. 90% 92 Transue-Wms. .. 28 28 

Beth. Stl. 8% pf. tt 104% Un. Alloy Steel.. 21% 22% 
COD. PEGs icances 41% 46% U. ene a cards 93 97% 
Crucible Steel.... 51% 52% U. S. Pipe pf.... 92 92% 
Crucible Stl. pf. .88 88% U.. Be Ween: ons 96% 97% 


Deere pf.......... 62 62° U. S. Steel pf... .120 
ectric..... 22914 236% Vanadium Steel.. 21 22 
Gt. No. Ore Cert. 26 27 Va. I. C. & Coke. 38 38 
Gulf States Steel 66 68% W’house Air Br. 9% 
Inland Steel..... 32%, 33% Y’town S. & T... 64 64 


Industrial Finances 


An application for filing a petition including an offer on 
the property of the Anderson Foundry & Machine Co., Ander- 
son, Ind., subsidiary of the R. L. Dollings Co. of Indiana, 
now in the hands of the receiver, has been filed in the Madi- 
son County Circuit Court by a committee cf stockholders 
and creditors. The offer includes $250,000 and an agree- 
ment to pay all outstanding claims. Another plan said to 
be under consideration by the committee would mean a 
reorganization of the company with an issue of $600,000 
preferred stock and $800,000 common, and a bond issue of 
not to exceed $350,000. Winfield T. Durbin is receiver for 
the company. The property was capitalized at $1,250,000 
when it was taken over by the Dollings company and vir- 
tually that amount of stock was sold. 


The A. H. Petersen Mfg. Co., 1614 Fratney Street, Mil- 
waukee, manufacturer of electric drills and other motor- 
driven tools, has been made defendant in involuntary bank- 
ruptcy proceedings instituted on behalf of nearly 200 cred- 
itors. The plant, erected three years ago, was almost totally 
destroyed by fire in April, following a smaller loss in De- 
cember. Assets are estimated at $309,353 and liabilities at 
$184,634. 


The report of the Reed-Prentice Co., Worcester, Mass., 
maker of machine tools, for 1923 shows a deficit of $167,127, 
which compares with one of $207,138 in 1922. Due to severe 
competition in the machine tool industry, the company was 
unable to utilize its full plant capacity. In consequence 
there has accrued a dividend arrearage on the preferred stock 
capitalization of 21 per cent. The balance sheet shows total 
assets and liabilities of $2,509,026, against $2,417,977 at the 
close of 1922, and $2,270,407 for 1921. Of the assets, the 
company on Dec. 31 had cash and accounts receivable aggre- 
gating $290,895, against $170,717 at the close of 1922; in- 
ventories of $1,180,296, as against $1,228,937; investments of 
$4,797, as against $453. Accounts payable stood at $88,762, 
notes payable at $475,000. 


Rolls-Royce of America, Springfield, Mass., maker of 
automobiles, is operating well within the rate of bookings. 
It has approximately $900,000 of business on its books, is 
producing seven to nine cars a week and employing 550 men. 
About 3000 man hours are required to produce a car. 


Sale of the plant and equipment of the Barney & Smith 
Car Co., Dayton, Ohio, has been approved, the amount 
obtained being $437,307. The property was sold in parcels. 
Among the purchasers were the W. H. Kiefaber Co., W. S. 
Hawker, Thresher Varnish Co., Master Electric Co., all of 
Dayton, and the Louis E. Emerman Co., Chicago. The 
machinery of the plant was sold for $67,806. 


Directors of the United Alloy Steel Corporation have 
passed the regular quarterly dividend of 50c. on common 
stock, due at this time. The regular dividend of 14 per 
cent was declared on preferred. In a statement issued after 
the directors’ meeting it was declared that “largely de- 
creased operations general in the steel industry” did not 
warrant the customary disbursement on common stock. 
Enlargements and improvements in plant have been made 
in order to increase production at reduced costs. It also 
appeared in the statement that the company had more than 
three to one of liquid assets to current liabilities, but in 
view of the uncertain business outlook “directors deem it 
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conservative and wise to keep the company in such splendid 
liquid condition.” 


Net profits of the Transue & Williams Steel Forging 
Corporation for the five months ended May 31 were ap- 
proximately $110,000, after all charges and taxes. 


Trade Changes 


The Ziv Steel & Wire Co., 4413-4423 West Kinzie Street, 
Chicago, has been appointed district representative of the 
Braeburn Alloy Steel Corporation, Braeburn, Pa. The 
Braeburn mill has been reorganized under the management 
of experienced tool steel experts and is ready to supply 
manufacturers with tool steels. 


The Wagner Electric Corporation has moved its 
Philadelphia office and service station to 1720-26 Callowhill 
Street. Elmer Lingard is in charge. 


The Charles T. Topping Machinery Co., manufacturer 
of the Topping pony ditcher, announces the removal of 
headquarters from Pittsburgh to Dayton, Ohio, P. O. Box 


842. Officers will be located at the plant of the Smith 
Gas Engineering Co., Moraine City, Dayton, where the 
ditcher is manufactured. 


The American Sintering Co., American Ore Reclamation 
Co. and Buffalo Sintering Corporation moved their offices 
on June 16 from 86 East Randolph Street, Chicago, to 
Room 1108, Strauss Building, 310 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 

The Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich., announce the 
appointment of Ridenour, Seaver & Kendig, 773 Ellicott 
Square, Buffalo, as representatives in the Buffalo district. 


& Estep, consulting engineers, have 
Radiator Building, 40 West 


Perin, Marshall 
moved to the American 
Fortieth Street, New York. 


Work will begin July 1 at the Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
Co.'s plant in Baltimore for manufacturing plumbing fix- 
tures. In the first unit 1500 workers will be employed and 
when all units are in operation it is estimated that 3000 will 
be given work. The $4,000,000 enterprise covers 50 acres 
and is one of the largest projects to have been developed 
in Baltimore in recent years. 


Seeks to Have Taxes Reduced 


BuFFALo, June 24.—Supreme Court Justice Pierce has 
reserved decision on the application of the Donner-Hanna 
Coke Corporaton for an order directing the board of asses- 
sors to divide the assessment of its plant for 1923 so that 
it will have to pay taxes on only $147,200 instead of $3,575,- 
560. The fight waged in the courts between the city and 
the corporation over the assessment of the plant resulted in 
a decision declaring the improvements on the land owned 
by the corporation belonged to the United States and there- 
fore could not be taxed by the city. As a result of this 
decision, the corporation had the assessment divided in 1921, 
1922 and 1924, but failed to have it done for 1923. 

Attorney Herbert A. Hickman, corporation counsel's office, 
opposed the application of Attorney John Lord O’Brian of 
counsel for the corporation for an order, contending that the 
applicant had failed to act in time and therefore should be 
compelled to pay taxes on the entire assessment. 


New Trade Publications 


Castings.—Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., 
High Bridge, N. J. Booklet entitled “Putting the Right 
Steel on the Job.” Describes with illustrations the 
various products from this company’s three plants. 


Steel 


Molding Machinery—Hanna Engineering Works, 


Chicago. Leaflet illustrating and describing the 
Mumford unbalanced vibrator. 
Air Filters.—Midwest Air Filters, Inc, 100 East 


Forty-fifth Street, New York. Twenty-four-page catalog 
devoted to the use of air filters for compressors and 
internal combustion engines. This is in the nature of 
a data book, with tables and diagrams, together with a 
discussion of the use of filters for air. Formulas are 
given for computing compressor capacities, and also 
friction losses in air ducts. 


Boilers for Heating or Power—Lebanon Boiler 
Works, Lebanon, Pa. Two-page folder featuring an 
L-O boiler, built under the Obert patents. A table of 
dimensions tying up with a diagram features boilers 
with steam radiation capacity from 1000 to 30,000 sq. ft. 
or hot water radiation from 1600 to 32,000 sq. ft. 
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Lehigh Valley Getting Prices—Small List 
Issued by Burlington 


Cleveland Waterworks Department in Market— 
Other Business in Prospect 


With the exception of Cincinnati, where some fair 
sized orders were placed, a quiet week has been expe- 
rienced, both as to sales and inquiries. 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad is getting prices on 
several tools, including radial drills, crank planers, en- 
gine lathes, a vertical boring mill, a draw-cut shaper 
and a flanging machine. 

A list of five items including grinding machines, a 
flat turret lathe, a band saw and a combination resaw 
and scroll has been issued by the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad for its subsidiary, the Fort Worth 
& Denver City. 

Railroad buying expected during the coming week 
includes purchases by the Norfolk & Western and the 
Santa Fe. 

The waterworks department of the city of Cleve- 


land is in the market for approximately a dozen ma- 
chine tools. 
Equipment in prospect for plant additions includes 


New York 


NEw York, June 24. 
pers of an encouraging character has de- 
veloped in the local machine-tool trade except 


sending out additional inquiries by the General 
Electric Co. and Mitsui & Co. for the Japanese 
General Electric Co.’s_ plant. These lists now 


aggregate several hundred tools. Business general- 
ly is very quiet, the machine-tool trade having 
reached the lowest state of business in _ its 
line since 1921. Railroad buying the past week 
has not been important, probably because most of 
the purchasing and executive officials of the rail- 
roads were attending the railroad conventions at 
Atlantic City. The Lehigh Valley Railroad is get- 
ting prices on about a dozen machines. The SKF 
Industries, Inc., has bought a side-head boring 
mill, 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad inquiry, above 
mentioned, is as follows: 

One 36-in.—42-in. vertical boring mill. 

Three 3-ft. radial drills. 

Two 34-in. Newton crank shapers. 

One 40-in. Newton crank shaper. 

Two 20-in. x 8-ft. engine lathes. 

One 32-in. Newton crank planer. 

Two 16-in. x 6-ft. engine lathes. 

One 36-in. draw-cut shaper. 

One McCabe pneumatic flanging machine. 

The Weatherell Motor Cycle & Car Co., 18 Savoy Street, 
Strand, London, England, has been organized with $1,000,000 
capital stock, Delaware laws, to manufacture motorcycles on 
a plan of mass production. Machines will be built in this 
country as well as in England, manufacturing here to be 
done by contract, for which bids soon will be taken. Reginald 


Weatherell is president. The American address is 19 Dover 
Green, Dover, Del. 


Thomas Roberts, Jr., Room 932, 30 Broad Street, New 
York, is inquiring for six to nine pairs of 12-in. used mill 
housings for a strip or bar mill. Wither three-high or two- 
high will be suitable. They may be of cast iron or steel, but 
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that required by the Parkersburg Machine Co., Par- 
kersburg, W. Va., and the Continental Gin Co., 
Birmingham, the purchase of which probably will 
be made by the companies named. A Detroit automo- 
bile plant is reported to be figuring on additional equip- 
ment aggregating about $75,000. 

Action is expected during the coming week on the 
list of the Dayton, Ohio, Board of Education, which 
includes 16 woodworking machines and 30 metal work- 
ing tools. The list of the Chicago Board of Education, 
which if bought in its entirety will involve a total of 
more than $100,000, is a center of interest. It is ex- 
pected that the distribution of orders will be announced 
July 9. 

Additional inquiries have been sent out by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. and Mitsui & Co., for the Japanese 
General Electric Co.’s plant, the tools on these lists 
now numbering several hundred. 

The Cadillac Motor Car Co. is reported to have 
placed a large order for multiple spindle drills. The 
American Bridge Co. purchased eight radial drilling 
machines, the Inland Steel Co. several tools, and a 
Kansas City manufacturer 11 engine lathes. 

A purchase of note, reported from Cincinnati and 
upon which details are not given, was of approximately 
75 used tools by a Western railroad. Orders for two 
lathes and one radial drill were received from Cuba. 


half must be with closed _ tops. Accompanying. pinions, 
spindles, couplings, bed plates and equipment also are needed. 


Bids will be received by the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department, Washington, until July 8 for a 
quantity of seamless steel boiler tubes for the South Brooklyn 
and Mare Island navy yards, schedule 2360; also for 8 
electric air heaters for both yards, schedule 2350. 


The City Corrugated Paper Products Co., 214 Hast 
Twenty-second Street, New York, has authorized its archi- 
tect, J. Dorfman, same address, to prepare plans for exten- 
sions and improvements in the four-story and basement build- 
ing recently leased at 622-40 West Fifty-seventh Street. 


E. C. Sherwood, 50 Church Street, New York, dealer in 
railroad contracting equipment, is in the market for a steam- 
driven air compressor, with piston valves and automatic 
cut-off, duplex type, about 1200 cu. ft. displacement, with 
boiler and accessory apparatus, 


The Ford Motor Co., Highland Park, Detroit, has plans 
for a one-story addition to its tractor manufacturing plant 
at Green Island, N. Y., 200 x 1200 ft., estimated to cost 
$1,000,000 with equipment. Albert Kahn, 1000 Marquette 
Building, Detroit, is architect. 


Electric motors, conveying machinery, tanks and mixing 
equipment will be installed in the four-story plant, 100 x 100 
ft., to be erected by the United Sanitary Products Co., 65 
Fifth Avenue, New York, manufacturer of liquid soaps, etc., 
at Buckley Street and Foster Avenue, Brooklyn, estimated 
to cost $160,000. Plans are being drawn by B. Dreisler, 
153 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, architect. Benjamin Newman 
is president. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 730 
Custom House, New York, has information regarding a com- 
pany at South Africa which plans the purchase of American 
refrigerating and ice-making machinery. An official of the 
company will soon visit the United States with view to 
making purchases, 


The Quality Laundry Service, Inc., 251 Third Avenue, 
New York, plans for the construction of a one-story steam 
power plant at its proposed plant at the Southern Boulevard 
and 134th Street, estimated to cost $500,000 with machinery. 

Stern & Peyser, Proctor Building, Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
architects, are preparing plans for a two-story automobile 
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The Crane Market 


HE market on electric overhead traveling cranes is still 

quite active with a fair volume of pending business 
and a fairly satisfactory number of awards. Although 
pending inquiries in the locomotive crane field are fairly 
numerous, but little business is noted. No action is as 
yet reported on the inquiry of the New York Central Rail- 
road for a locomotive crane and the two locomotive cranes 
for the Western Electric Co. plant at Kearny, N. J., seem 
to have been temporarily postponed. There is some pros- 
pect of action, however, on the inquiry of the Canton Rail- 
road Co., Baltimore, Md., for a locomotive crane. Several 
inquiries that have been in. the market from contractors 
have apparently been abandoned as a result of failure of 
the contractor to obtain the work for which the crane was 
to have been used. Among current overhead crane in- 
quiries is one from the Lehigh Valley Railroad, 143 Liberty 


Street, New York, for a 30-ton gantry crane; American 
Cyanamid Co., 25 West Forty-third Street, New York, a 
bucket crane; Erie Railroad, 30 Church Street, New York, 


a 5-ton, hand power crane. Among other inquiries still 
pending is the 25-ton electric crane asked for by the New 
York Transit Corporation, and a 15-ton electric crane asked 
for by the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Co., both of 85 
Clinton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 11 overhead cranes from 
5-tons to 25-tons capacity inquired for by the Bethlehem 


Steel Corporation for Sparrows Point, Md.; two gantry 
cranes for the Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadelphia; and 
several cranes to be bought by the Foundation Co., New 


York for a contract with the Southern Railway Co. in 
Knoxville, Tenn. The Continental Gin Co., Birmingham, 
will require two 15-ton and two 10-ton electric cranes and 
ten or twelve 1-ton hand power cranes for a new foundry 
and machine shop. 

Among recent purchases are: 

New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, New York, 
a 1@-ton, 85-ft. span gantry crane from the Cleveland Crane 
& Engineering Co. 
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service, repair and garage building, 75 x 100 ft., to cost about 
$55,000 with equipment. 


Consul Homer Brett, Bahia, Brazil, has information re- 
garding a company at Jequie, State of Bahia, which has 
purchased water rights near the city and contemplates the 
construction of a hydroelectric generating plant, on which 
work will start during the year. The Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, has data regarding the 
project, Reference No. 132700. 


The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 176 Remsen Street, Brook- 
lyn, has plans under way for a two-story storage and dis- 
tributing plant at 54 Sixty-fifth Street, estimated to cost 
$350,000 with equipment, including coal-handling machinery. 


John J. Collins, borough clerk, Park Ridge, N. J., will 
receive bids until July 7 for pumping machinery for the 
municipal water plant. H. J. Harder, 129 Market Street, 
Paterson, N. J., is engineer. 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the two- 
story and basement high school to be erected at Union, N. J., 
estimated to cost $180,000, for which foundations will soon 
be laid. Frederick A. Elfasser, 855 Broad Street, Newark, 
N. J., is architect. 

The Public Service Electric Co., Public Service Terminal, 
Newark, N. J., will soon begin superstructure work on a 
portion of its new generating station at Kearny, N. J., the 
entire plant to cost in excess of $5,000,000 with machinery. 


The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 26 Broadway, New 
York, will build a new pier with unloading and conveying 
machinery at Constable Hook, Bayonne, N. J., estimated to 
cost $485,000 including bulkhead. 

The Barozzi Dryer Machine Co., Hoboken, N. J., care of 
J. I. Kislak, Inc., 34 Newark Street, Hoboken, real estate, 
has acquired property, 115 x 145 ft., at Eighth and Jackson 
Streets, and will have plans drawn for a two-story plant. 


The Brightson Laboratories, Inc., Newark, recently organ- 
ized, has leased the entire three-story building at 73 Win- 
throp Street, totaling about 10,000 sq. ft., and will install 
precision and other machinery for the manufacture of wire- 
less equipment and supplies. George E. Brighton is president. 

Osterweil Brothers, Inc., 750 Frelinghuysen Avenue, New- 
ark, manufacturer of metal-bound trunks, has leased space 
in the building at 179-189 Chestnut Street, totaling 20,000 
sq. ft., and will install equipment for a plant addition. The 
present works will be maintained. Sidney Osterweil is presi- 
dent. 

The International Motor Co., Plainfield, N. J., manufac- 
turer of motor trucks, is said to be contemplating erection 





United States Metals & Refining Co., Chrome, N. J., a 
7-ton, 92-ft. 6-in. span, 4-motor, .cage control, grab bucket 
crane with 2-cu. yd. bucket, from the Shepard Electric 
Crane & Hoist Co. 


Alloy Metal Wire Co., Moore, Pa., a 3-ton, 22-ft. 6-in. 
span, 3-motor underhung traveling crane, from Alfred Box 
& Co. 


Stone & Webster, Boston, reported to have purchased 
the grab-bucket crane for the Indiana Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Macksville, Ind., from the Whiting Corporation. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., Chicago, a 
10-ton electric traveling crane from the Whiting Corpora- 
tion. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, a 5-ton hand 
power crane from a Mid-Western builder. 

Abbott, Merkt & Co., 175 Fifth Avenue, New York, a 3- 
ton, 35-ft. 8-in. span, 4-motor bucket handling crane to 
handle %-cu. yd. bucket from the Milwaukee DBiectric & 
Mfg. Co. 


Czarnikow Rionda, 110 Wall Street, New York, a 35-ton 
locomotive crane from the Industrial Works. 


Levering Brothers, Brooklyn, N. Y., foundry, two 1-ton 
single I-beam cranes from the Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 


Supply Officer, Navy Purchasing Bureau, New York, 25 
small capacity hand power hoists for fleet supply base, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from the Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 


West Leechburg Steel Co., West Leechburg, Pa., a 5-ton 
electric traveling crane from the Northern Engineering 
Works. 


Cc. O. Bartlett & Snow, Cleveland, a 5-ton and a 10-ton 
electric traveling cranes from the Northern Engineering 
Works. ’ 

City of Lansing, Mich., electric light and water depart- 
ment, a hand-power traveling crane from the Northern 
Engineering Works. 
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of a new plant for the manufacture of motor buses, for 
which the board of directors has recently authorized an 
appropriation of about $3,500,000, fer site, buildings and 
machinery. 

The Board of Education, Bound Brook, N. J., contem- 
plates the installation of manual training equipment in con- 
nection with an addition to the local Washington high school, 
estimated to cost $280,000, for which John N. Pierson & Son, 
Raritan Building, Perth Amboy, N. J., are architects. 

The United States Metal Refining Co., Carteret, N. J., will 


soon begin the erection of an addition to cost $75,000 includ- 
ing equipment. 





Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, June 23. 

HE Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Co., Reading 

Terminal, Philadelphia, has plans for a new engine 
coaling station at Birdsboro, Pa., with unloading equip- 
ment, etc. Samuel T. Wagner is chief engineer. 

The Gulf Refining Co., Widener Building, Philadelphia, 
has plans for a one-story addition to its storage and dis- 
tributing works at Penrose Street and the Schuykill River, 
estimated to cost $60,000. 


Fire, June 13, destroyed a portion of the plant of Lindsay, 
Hyde & Co., 2130 East York Street, Philadelphia, manu- 
facturers of machinery and operating a general machine 
works, with loss estimated at $50,000 including equipment. 
It is planned to rebuild. 


The Foreign Trade Bureau, Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, Thirty-fourth Street, has received an inquiry from 
Aktiebolaget C. K. Hornsleth & Nissen, Brunkebergstrog 24, 
Stockholm, Sweden, interested in purchasing bolts, nuts, 
rivets, brass tubing, iron and steel sheets, tools and kindred 
products, No. 42374; also, a similar inquiry from Antonio 
Mendoza, 8S. en C., Republica 99, Camaguey, Cuba, for 
iron and steel bars, sheets, ingots and pipes, tin-plate, 
bolts, nuts, rivets, etc., No. 42383. 


The Wayne Iron Works, Commercial Trust Building, 
Philadelphia, will erect a one-story plant, 50 x 75 ft., at 
St. Davids, Delaware County, estimated to cost $22,000. 
P. M. Sax, Penfield Building, is architect. 


The United Gas Improvement Co., Broad and Arch 
Streets, Philadelphia, has acquired 21 acres on Richmond 
Street, extending to the Port Wardens line, Delaware River, 
heretofore held by the Philadelphia & Reading Railway 
Co., and contemplates using a portion of the site for a 
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storage and distributing plant, with installation of hoisting, 
conveying machinery, etc. The company is interested in 
a large electric power plant project being developed, pro- 
viding for the construction of a hydroelectric generating 
station on the Ottawa River, Canada, and a steam-operated 
power plant in the Middle West, with estimated initial 
investment of $15,000,000. 

George W. Crowley, Jr., F. E. Harshaw, and associates, 
Philadelphia, represented by James Collins Jones, Bullitt 
Building, have organized the Dudley Light & Power Co., 
and the Hydetown Light & Power Co., to install and op- 
erate plants and systems at Dudley, Huntingdon County, 
and Hydetown, Crawford County, and vicinity. 

The Trenton Malleable Iron Co., New York Avenue, 
Trenton, N. J., has filed plans for a one-story addition, 
70 x 120 ft., to cost about $40,000, for which a general 
contract has been awarded to Joseph P. Drugan, Trenton. 

Lester Davis, 616 Spruce Street, Reading, Pa., architect, 
is preparing plans for a two and three-story automobile 
service, repair and garage building, 120 x 160 ft. on 
Adams Avenue, estimated to cost $250,000 with equipment. 
It will be owned by P. J. Casey, Hotel Casey, Adams 
Avenue. 

Fire, June 19, destroyed a portion of the automobile 
body plant of W. A. Henry & Son, York, Pa., with loss 
estimated at $20,000 including equipment. Plans for re- 
building are under consideration. 

The Glen Alden Coal Co., Jefferson and Linden Streets, 
Scranton, Pa., will begin the erection of a new one-story 
coal washery, 50 x 78 ft., estimated to cost $42,000 with 
machinery. S. D. Dimmick is _ vice-president. 

Carlton L. Hoff, York, Pa., is perfecting plans for the 
organization of a company to build and operate a local 
plant for the manufacture of a recently invented non-skid 
automobile chain. Special machinery will be installed for 
molding and assembling work. 

The Bear Combustion Co., York, Pa., has been organ- 
ized with capital stock of $50,000 to manufacture combus- 
tion apparatus. All material required to manufacture and 
assemble the machines will be purchased and assembling 
will be done by the York Electric & Machine Co., York. 
Charles H. Bear is president. 


New England 


Boston, June 23. 


ITH the ratio of operation to plant capacity 
W steadily widening, machine too] dealers in 
this territory find it increasingly difficult to in- 
terest the metal working industry in new equip- 
ment. It is doubtful if plants are operating on 
much more than 55 per cent of capacity. The 
textile machinery industry, one of the best mediums 
for machine tool sales, has been especially hard 
hit, due to the depression in the cotton textile 
field. A falling off in the demand for repair parts 
and small tools also is noted. In comparison with 
machine tools, however, the small tool market is 
active. 

The Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass., which 
has been fairly. busy, has just placed its shuttle, 
bobbin, ring, spindle and spindle blade departments 
on a four-day per week schedule. The company is 
reported as having not much more than enough 
unfilled business on its books to carry it over into 
July, and practically no new business is avail- 
able. Other textile machinery makers have ma- 
erially reduced operating forces and time. The 
General Electric Co., West Lynn, and the United 
Shoe Machinery Co., Beverly, Mass., are perhaps 
the two brightest industrial spots in New England, 
but these firms are not interested in machine tools 
at present. 

Bids have closed on three lathes, size not specified, for 
submarine work, for the Portsmouth Navy Yard. There were 
seven bids, with prices ranging from $7,852 to $14,000. 
Award has not been made. The Boston school commission 
has closed with Joseph Beal & Co., Boston, for lathes for a 
Brighton district school. A 21-in. drill and a 16-in. lathe, 
taken by a New Hampshire shop, represents the largest 
individual sale of used equipment the past week. 

The Lux Clock Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., plans the 
immediate erection of a one-story 25 x 102 ft. addition. 

Permit has been granted Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain, Conn., cutlery, etc., to construct a five-story 50 x 
130 ft. addition to cost $23,000. 
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Bids closed June 26 for a two-story and basement 85 x 
134 ft. trade school at South Manchester, Conn., to cost 
$85,000. C. R. Hathaway is secretary of the school commis- 
sion and Laberge H. Geer, Manchester, is engineer. 

The Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass., textile ma- 
chinery, is taking bids on a proposed power house, air com- 
pressor unit and other additions and alterations. F. F. 
Butterworth is manager in charge. John A. Stevens, 8 
Merrimack Street, Lowell, is the engineer. 

Bids have closed on a fire department repair shop addi- 
tion to cost $15,000, contemplated by New Bedford, Mass. 
Napoleon Ricard is chairman of the city property commis- 
sion, Municipal Building, New Bedford. Chase, Pierce & 
Cox, South and Union Streets, New Bedford, are the archi- 
tects. 

The E. T. Ryan Iron Works, Inc., Allston Station, Boston, 
is in the market for 150 pieces of galvanized iron or steel 
pipe, 5-ft. length, in each of the following sizes: 2%-in., 
3-in. and 3%-in.; also 150 pieces of 3%-in. galvanized iron 
or steel pipe, 5 ft. 6 in. in length. 

The Strand & Sweet Mfg. Co., Winsted, Conn., manu- 
facturer of magnet wire and other electrical wires, will build 
an addition to cost $30,000. W. E. Hunt, Torrington, Conn., 
is architect. 

The Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co., Page Boulevard, 
Springfield, Mass., has awarded a general contract to the 
E. F. Carlson Co., Springfield, for a one-story addition to 
cost about $42,500. 

Bids will be received by the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department, Washington,* until July 1 for 
two motor-generator sets and spare parts for the Fore River 
Navy Yard, schedule 2328. 

The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., manu- 
facturer of brass goods and fixtures, is taking bids on re- 
vised plans for a four-story addition, totaling 25,500 sq. ft. 
Westcott & Mapes, Inc., New Haven, Conn., is architect and 
engineer. 

The Bryan Wet Wash Laundry, 88 Boylston Streét, 
Jamaica Plain, Boston, has plans for a one-story addition 
to its steam power house, 50-x 50 ft. A, O, Bottomley, 61 
Court Street, Boston, is architect. 

Henry C. Brookings and associates, care of Haven & 
Hopkins, 11 Beacon Street, Boston, architects, have plans 
for an eight-story automobile service, repair and garage 
building, 120 x 150 ft., on Beach Street, to cost $300,000 with 
equipment. 


Chicago 
Cuicaco, June 23. 


eae is centered in the Chicago Board of 
Education list which, if bought in its entirety, 
will involve a total of more than $100,000. Def- 
inite recommendations have been made by the 
purchasing committee, but the distribution of 
orders will not be announced until the meeting of 
the Board of Education on July 9. Railroad buy- 
ing is slow in developing. For its Galesburg, II1., 
steel car shop, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
has placed orders for three punches and shears, 
one multiple punch, one bulldozer, one. bending 
brake, and one power hammer. The Burlington 
has also issued a small list for its subsidiary, the 
Fort Worth & Denver City. Further action on 
the extensive Santa Fe list has been postponed for 
another week. Orders and inquiries from indus- 
trial buyers have been few and far between. The 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Co., however, 
has placed an order for a 48 x 60-in. x 14-ft. planer 
with four heads on the cross rail, arranged for 
reversing motor drive. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
(For Fort Worth & Denver City R. R.) 


Two Ransom No. 21 dry grinders with motor 
and automatic control, the push-button station con- 
= to be Industrial controller, Allen Bradley or 
equal. 

One Oliver No. 15-R, or equivalent, motor-driven 
automatic push-button control combination resaw 
and scroll. 

One 3 x 17 x 36-in. flat turret lathe, Jones & 
Lamson steel head motor-drive model, or equivalent. 

One ball-bearing 36-in. motor-driven band saw, 
American No. 10 standard, or equivalent. 


The Magill-Weinsheimer Co. has purchased the property 
at 1320-34 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, known as the 
Coca-Cola Building, a part of which the company has occu- 
pied for its engraving, lithographing and printing business 
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since 1907. Requirements for additional space will be met 
by taking over immediately the first floor and basement of 
the building, and on May 1, 1925, also the second floor. This 
additional space will give the company a total area of 
150,000 sq. ft. 

The American Oven & Machine Co., with general offices 
in the Conway Building, Chicago, and a factory in Fulton 
Street, has purchased the northeast corner of California 
Avenue and Flournoy Street, 125 x 222 ft., on which will be 
erected offices and a factory after plans drawn by Richard 
Griesser, 64 West Randolph Street. 


The American Envelope Co., represented by G. H. Stein- 
son, secretary-treasurer, 817 West Washington Boulevard, 
Chicago, is taking bids through Holton, Seelye & Co., 140 
South Dearborn Street, on a one-story mill construction fac- 
tory on Grand Avenue, with 300 ft. frontage. 


The Pines Winterfront Co., 410 North Sacramento Avenue, 
Chicago, has awarded a contract for a two-story factory 
addition, 125 x 130 ft., to cost $50,000. 


L. Newton & Co., manufacturers of paper boxes, 527 South 
Jefferson Street, Chicago; have purchased a three-story build- 
ing, 98 x 114 ft., at the corner of Fulton and Wood Streets 
which it will occupy. 

The Kewanee Mfg. Co., manufacturer of coal chutés, 
Kewanee, Ill., is erecting an addition, 64 x 110 ft. The 
manufacturing equipment will be moved into the new build- 
ing and the present structure will be used exclusively for 
office and warehouse purposes. 

The Charter Gas Engine Co., Sterling, Il., is having plans 
prepared by Frank-D. Chase, Inc., engineer and architect, 720 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, for a new gas engine plant, 
including machine shop, foundry and warehouse buildings. 


The Moore Speedcrane, Inc., 39 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, recently incorporated with capital stock of $150,000 
preferred and 6000 shares of no par common, has been manu- 
facturing cranes by contract, but plans to obtain a plant or 
build and to do its own manufacturing in the near future. 
Cc. H. Moore heads the company. 


The Nebraska Power Co., Omaha, Neb., is disposing of a 
bond issue of $1,000,000, a portion of the proceeds to be used 
for extensions in power plants and system. 


The Electric Machinery Mfg. Co., 1331 Tyler Street, N. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn., has awarded a general contract for a 
two-story and basement addition to R. J. Kvatheim, 2631 
Central Avenue, 135 x 184 ft., to cost $75,000 including 
equipment. Foundations will be laid at once. 


The Great Northern Railway Co., Fifth and Jackson 
Streets, St. Paul, Minn., has awarded a general contract to 
L. T. Stromseold, Minot, N. D., for a one-story engine house 
at Minot, with repair shop facilities. Contract has also been 
let to James Drury, Grand Forks, N. D., for a similar engine 
house at Williston, N. D. 


The Apollo Metal Works, Inc., La Salle, Ill., is breaking 
ground for an addition at Zinc Street and Porter Avenue, 
designed to more than double the present capacity. It will 
cost $75,000. The company specializes in the production of 
coppered and brass-finished sheets, nickeled specialties, etc. 

Electric power equipment, control devices, conveying ma- 
chinery and other equipment will be installed in the new 
printing plant to be erected by the Illinois State Journal Co., 
313 South Sixth Street, Springfield, Ill., estimated to cost 
$210,000, for which preliminary plans are being drawn. 

The Common Council, Hinsdale, Ill., is having plans drawn 
for a water-softening plant at the municipal waterworks and 
expects to ask for bids at an early date. Frank B. Danielson 
is engineer. 

The Wisconsin Railway, Light & Power Co., Winona, 
Minn., will soon ask bids on a general contract for a one- 
story addition to its steam-operated electric generating plant 
to cost about $160,000. Mead & Seastone, Journal Building, 
Madison, Wis., are engineers. R. M. Howard is manager. 


Detroit 


Derroit, June 23. 


ONTRACT has been awarded by the De Croupet Iron 

Works, 1369 Monroe Avenue, Detroit, to Walter F. 
Linden, local, for a one-story addition estimated to cost 
$32,000. 

Albert Grauer & Co., 648 East Columbia Street, Detroit, 
manufacturers of skylights, vault lights, etc., will concentrate 
operations at 1408-24 Seventeenth Street, where additional 
equipment will be provided for considerable increase in 


outupt. 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the three- 
story senior high school to be erected at Muskegon, Mich., 
estimated to cost $700,000, for which plans are being drawn. 
William B. Ittner, 911 Locust Street, St. Louis, is consulting 
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architect: H. H. Turner, Michigan Trust Building, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., is architect, and W. W. Bradfield, last noted 
address, mechanical engineer. 


The Manistique & Lake Superior Railroad Co., Manistique, 
Mich., has tentative plans for rebuilding the portion of its 
machine shops destroyed by fire June 14 with loss reported 
at $25,000 including equipment. 


Electric power equipment, steam apparatus, conveying and 
other machinery will be installed in the three-story plant, 
85 x 550 ft., to be erected at Owosso, Mich., by the A. R. 
Walker Candy Corporation, 58 Morris Avenue, Muskegon, 
Mich., estimated to cost $210,000. Adolph R. Walker is 
president. 


The Pere Marquette Railroad Co., Detroit, is arranging 
an appropriation of $6,130,000 for extensions and improve- 
ments during the fiscal year, to include additions to loce- 
motive and car shops, with additional equipment. 


The Detroit Gray Iron Foundry Co., 6403 Wight Street, 
Detroit, has plans for a two-story and basement addition, 
50 x 82 ft., estimated to cost $42,000 with equipment. Mild- 
ner & Eisen, Hammond Building, are architects. 


The Grand Trunk Railway Co., Battle Creek, Mich., will 
begin the construction of its engine terminal and shops, con- 
sisting of engine house, machine shops, power plant, stores 
building and other structures, estimated to cost $600,000 with 
equipment. 

The Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper Co., Calumet, 
Mich., contemplates the installation of electric power hoisting 
equipment at one of its shafts, replacing present steam- 
driven apparatus, 


The city of Lansing, Mich., has awarded a contract for 
the construction of repair shops and a warehouse for the 
electric light and water departments to cost $115,000. 

The Universal Skidless Machine Co., Niles, Mich., is con- 
structing a new plant, 60 x 100 ft. 





Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, June 23. 
rae fair-sized orders were placed with ma- 
chine tool manufacturers in this district the 
past week or two, The American Bridge Co. pur- 
chased eight radial drilling machines, the H. T. 
Porter Co., Pittsburgh, three radial drilling ma- 
chines, the Navy Department three engine lathes, 
the Inland Steel Co. several tools, including a 
large boring mill, and a Kansas City manufac- 
turer 11 engine lathes. In addition, the Cadillac 
Motor Car Co. is reported to have placed the 
largest order for multiple spindle drilling ma- 
chines on record. The Dayton, Ohio, Board of 
Education is expected to close on its list this 
week. Equipment has beer purchased for the 
manual training school at Greenfield, Ohio. 
A purchase of note, recently completed, was 
for approximately 75 used tools by a Western 
railroad. A local manufacturer reports orders for 
two lathes and one radial drill from Cuba. Rail- 
road buying is expected this week, particularly by 
the Norfolk & Western and the Santa Fe The 
Louisville & Nashville has purchased a boring 
mill and a heavy duty planer. Dealers report 
fair activity in this territory and used machinery 
dealers are also having a fair volume of business. 
The Auto-Way Indicator Co., Marietta, Ohio, has been 
incorporated to manufacture an automobile signaling de- 
vice. It has obtained a plant and equipment has been pur- 
chased. H. W. Spung is general manager. 


French & Hecht, Springfield, Ohio, manufacturers of 
water wheels, are erecting an addition to the plant but no 
equipment will be required. 


Laundry machinery will be installed in a new building to 
be erected at the State Oddfellows’ Home at Springfield, 
Ohio, plans for which have been authorized. The building 
with equipment will cost $35,000. 


The Ford Motor Co., Hamilton, Ohio, is erecting a forg- 
ing shop where it is proposed to make all forgings used at 
the plant in the manufacture of wheels. Equipment has 
not yet been purchased. 


The Southern Cities Power Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
awarded a general contract to Foster & Creighton, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., for a power plant and power dam on the Colum- 
bia River, near Columbia, Tenn., to be equipped for a hydro- 
electric generating station, estimated to cost $200,000 with 
machinery. Freeland, Roberts & Co., Nashville, are en- 
gineers. 
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The Lunkenheimer Co., Waverly Avenue, Cincinnati, manu- 
facturer of valves, steam specialties, etc., has filed plans for 
a one-story machine shop, estimated to cost $200,000 with 
machinery. Harry Hake, Cincinnati, is architect. 


The Kentucky Hydro-Electric Co., Louisville, is disposing 
of a bond issue of $4,000,000, a portion of the proceeds to 
be used for expansion, including the completion of a new 
hydroelectric power station on the Dix River. The company 
is operated by the Middle West Utilities Co., 72 West Adams 
Street, Chicago. Martin Insull is president of the Kentucky 
company. 

The Hays Lumber Co., Whitesburg, Ky., plans for the 
erection of a new one-story mill, to cost $45,000 with equip- 


ment. It is purposed to install electrically-operated equip- 
ment. 
The Davidson County Board of Education, Nashville, 


Tenn., will soon break ground for a one-story manual train- 
ing building at the central high school to cost about $75,000, 
for which plans have been drawn by C. A. Ferguson, 63 
Arcade, architect. 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the two- 
story and basement high school to be erected by the Board 
of Trustees, Ohio Soldiers and Sailors Orphans’ Home, 
Xenia, Ohio, estimated to cost $175,000, for which bids will 
be received on a general contract until July 2. Herbert B. 
Briggs, Hartman Hotel Building, Columbus, Ohio, is archi- 
tect. 

The Osburn-Abston Co., 610 Monroe Street, Memphis, 
Tenn., manufacturer of automobile equipment and acces- 
sories, has acquired property on Union Street, 136 x 200 ft., 
for a new plant. 

The Golding Sons Co., East Liverpool, Ohio, and Trenton, 
N. J., operating clay, feldspar and kindred mineral proper- 
ties, is reported to have plans under consideration for the 
construction of a grinding plant on a 12-acre tract at John- 
son City, Tenn., estimated to cost $100,000 with equipment. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, June 23. 

HE Waterworks Department is in 

the market for about a dozen machine tools. 
Considerable equipment also will be required for 
additions to be erected by a local engineering 
and contracting company for the Continental Gin 
Birmingham, and the Parkersburg Machine 
Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. Equipment for the two 
latter plants will probably be purchased direct by 
the companies named. Cleveland machinery houses 
are figuring on the inquiry of the Dayton, Ohio, 
Board of Education which includes 16 woodwork- 
ing machines as well as 30 metal working tools 
previously mentioned. 

The market continued very quiet the past 
week both in volume of sales and new inquiries. 
The Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, purchased a few 
machines for its bolt and nut works. A 
from 


Cleveland 


Co., 


special 
few scattered orders for single tools came 
Detroit. automobile plants and one Detroit car 
builder is figuring on considerable additional equip- 
ment aggregating about $75,000. The only railroad 
inquiry is from the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
for one turret lathe. 
The Cleveland Water Works Department will require a 
number of machine tools for equipping a shop in connection 


with the Baldwin reservoir filtration plant. The general 
contract, for which bids have been taken, will include 
the machine tools, filtration and other equipment and the 


successful contractor will purchase the machinery. The re- 
quirements include one 18-in. lathe, one 4-in. pipe threading 
machine, one 25-in. vertical drilling machine, a hack saw, 
wet grinding machine and dry grinding machine and chain 
hoists and trolleys. The Water Works Department has 
also asked for bids which will be received June 26 for ma- 
chinery for the Fairmount pumping station. This list in- 
cludes a 6-in. pipe threading machine, 3-ft. radial drill, 30- 
in. x 14 ft. center lathe, 24-in. shaper and an overhead 
monorail system. 

The Parkersburg Machine Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., will 
require about $30,000 worth of machine shop, forge and pat- 
tern shop equipment for its new plant, contract for which 
has been placed with the H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland. 
The company also plans to erect a gray iron foundry within 
the next few months and will require molding machines and 
other foundry equipment. 


The Hoffman Heater Co., Lorain, Ohio, contemplates the 
erection of an addition. 


The City Council, Canton, Ohio, has placed contract with 
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the Milbourne Construction Co., local, for its sewage disposal 
plant, for which pumps and other equipment will be required, 


O. H. Sebring, Sebring, Ohio, has purchased the business 
of the Sheboygan Aluminum Co., Sheboygan, Wis., and will 
remove it to Sebring. 


The Simplex Auto Parts Corporation, Sandusky, Ohio, 
recently incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, con- 
templates the purchase of the plant of the Courrier Motor 
Co., Sandusky, and will engage in the manufacture of valve 
stem caps and other automobile parts. 


Plans have been filed by the Northern Ohio Traction & 
Light Co., Northern Ohio Building, Akron, for a substation 
at its Gorge power plant, estimated to cost $40,000. A high 
tension oil switch to cost about $10,000 and other equip- 
ment is required. A. C. Blinn is vice-president and general 
manager. 


The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, has filed 
plans for a two-story addition to its plant at Tiffin, Ohio, 
estimated to cost $45,000 including equipment. 


Pittsburgh 


PiITTsBuRGH, June 23. 


ROPERTY at Pennsylvania Avenue and Metropolitan 

Street, Northside, Pittsburgh, has been purchased by the 
Williams Gauge Co., 543 Fourth Avenue. It is proposed 
to erect a machine shop, 76 x 204 ft. 

George W. Gast, borough secretary, McKees Rocks, Pa., 
will take bids until July 7 for furnaces, stack, operating 
machinery, etc., for a proposed municipal incinerator plant. 


George B. Hess, Jeanette, Pa., is having plans drawn 
for a two-story automobile service, repair and garage build- 
ing, 72 x 100 ft., estimated to cost 342,000. Schnicke & 
Brocker, Woolworth Building, Greensburg, Pa., are archi- 
tects. 

The McKinney Mfg. Co., Metropolitan Street, Pittsburgh, 
manufacturer of hardware, tools, etc., has awarded a gen- 
eral contract to the Henry Shenk Co., 132 Seventh Street, 
for an addition, estimated to cost $90,000 with equipment. 


The Simon White & Sons Co., 35 West Maiden Street, 
Washington, Pa., is considering plans for a one-story marble 
cutting and finishing plant, 50 x 90 ft. Hoisting and con- 
veying machinery will be installed. 

The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Bessémer Building, 
Pittsburgh, will soon begin the erection of a four-story 
works, 90 x 250 ft., on a portion of the site, 180 x 250 ft., 
lately purchased on Galveston Avenue, Northside, previously 
held by the Hall Pump Co. 


The Overhead Door Co., Lewiston, Pa., will begin opera- 
tions for the manufacture of patented roll-up doors, frames, 
ete. The company has additional property and contem- 
plates early extensions. It is capitalized at $110,000 and 
headed by R. M, Edwards, president; and E. G. Stanley, 
secretary and treasurer. T. W. Anis will be in charge of 
production. 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the 
junior high school to be erected at Etna, Pa., estimated 
to cost $300,000, in which amount bonds have been ap- 
proved. The Board of Education is in charge. 


The Danser Mfg. Co., Weston, W. Va., recently organized, 
has broken ground for a three-story factory on West Second 
Street, 50 x 73 ft., for the manufacture of oil well ma- 
chinery and tools. 


The Twelfth Street Garage, Wheeling, W. Va., plans 
for the erection of a four-story addition to its present ser- 
vice, repair and garage building, estimated to cost $80,000. 
Cc. A. Vaden is president, 

The Bluestone Mfg. Co., Morristown, Tenn., is planning 
to rebuild the portion of its furniture manufacturing plant 
at Graham, W. Va., recently destroyed by fire, with loss 
estimated at $110,000 including machinery. R. J. Askew 
is manager. 

H. E. and C. E. Hines, 1214 Charleston Avenue, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., have tentative plans for a three-story and 
basement automobile service, repair and garage building, 
estimated to cost $200,000 with equipment. 


The Rogers Construction Co., Corry, Pa., has been 
awarded contract for an addition to the plant of the United 
States Radiator Co., Corry, which will double the present 
capacity. Machinery, including transmission and conveying 
equipment will be purchased. 

The Steel Car Co., Wheeling, W. Va., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $100,000 by Ira E. Stevens, Fair- 
mont, W. Va.; Robert M. Niven and Henry M. Russell of 
Wheeling. It is planned to erect a building at an early 
date for the manufacture of steel cars and equipment. 

The Pneumatic Machinery Co., 507 Liberty Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, is in the market for air compressors. 
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The Fostoria Glass Co., Moundsville, W. V., has en- 
gaged H. O. Swoboda, Inc., consulting engineer, to make 
improvements to its power plant, including the installation 
of a new generating unit. Plans and specifications will be 
completed shortly. 





Buffalo 
Burra.o, June 23. 


ONSTRUCTION is under way on an addition to the plant 
e of the Hugh Co., Inc., Elk Street, Buffalo, manufacturer 
of sheet metal products, ventilating and blower systems, 
ete., to provide about 7000 sq. ft. of additional manufac- 
turing space. 

The Board of Public Utilities, City Hall, Jamestown, 
N. Y., will take bids until July 1 for air-cooling machinery 
and other equipment for the municipal electric power 
plant. 

Beals, McCarthy & Rogers, Inc., 40-62 Terrace Street, 
Buffalo, iron and steel products, is taking bids for a four- 
story storage and distributing plant, 43 x 156 ft., at Elk 
and Katherine Streets, to be equipped with material- 
handling, hoisting and other machinery. R. J. Reidpath, 
Mutual Life Building, is architect. 

The Laszle-Tock Co., Grieg, N. Y., is planning for 
the installation of equipment for the manufacture of fire 
extinguishers, including sheet-metal working machinery, etc. 

The Chamber of Commerce, Lackawanna, N, Y., John 
A. Toomey, president, is said to have negotiations under 
way with an automobile manufacturing company, name 
temporarily withheld, for the construction of a plant on 
local site. 

The Houde Engine Co., Buffalo, has secured permission 
from the City Council for the erection of its new plant on 
Winchester Avenue, to manufacture gasoline engines and 
parts. 

Fire, June 15, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Taschenberg Boiler Works, Inc., 43-47 Illinois Street, Buf- 
falo, with loss estimated at $60,000 including equipment. 
It is planned to rebuild. 

The Morrison Metal Products Co., 201 Urban Street, 
Buffalo, will erect a one-story addition, 35 x 126 ft. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co., 
Hoboken, N. J., has plans for extensions in its locomotive 
shops and terminal, with new roundhouse, and yard exten- 
sions at Binghamton, N. Y., main building, one-story, 
104 x 400 ft., estimated to cost $500,000 with equipment. 

H. F. Billhardt, 23 North Street, Pulaski, N. Y., op- 
erating a general machine and repair shop, plans the 
installation of additional equipment. 

E. R. Miller, Boonville, N. Y., is in the market for a 
number of dump cars, standard gage, capacity of about 
6 cu. yd. 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the new 
high school to be erected at North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
estimated to cost $375,000, for which bids will be asked in 
near future on a general contract. Tooker & Marsh, 101 
Park Avenue, New York, are architects. 

The Walker Bin Co., Penn Yan, N. Y., manufacturer of 
metal feed bins, etc., contemplates the erection of a two- 
story addition, 108 x 175 ft. 

The Rathbun Mfg. Co., Jamestown, N. Y., manufacturer 
of electrical products, has leased space in a factory on 
Steele Street for expansion, and will discontinue operations 
on Rose Alley. 





St. Louis 
Sr. Louis, June 23. 


HE Arrow Head Iron Works, Ks.sas City, Mo., recently 

formed with a capital of $100,000, is completing plans 
for the establishment of a plant for general iron and steel 
products manufacture. Walter B. Richards, 410 West 
Sixteenth Street, heads the company. 

The Common Council, Heavener, Okla., is arranging a 
special election on July 15 to vote bonds for $125,000, for 
a waterworks, to include electrically-operated pumping ma- 
chinery, elevated steel tank and tower, etc., for which 
plans are being completed by Vv. V. Long & Co., 1300 
Colcord Street, Oklahoma City, Okla., consulting engineers. 

The Burnham Co., Glenwood, Ark., operating local 
sand and gravel properties, is planning the installation of 
additional equipment, including screens, washing apparatus, 
conveyors, clam-shell buckets, etc. 

The Ford Motor Co., Highland Park, Detroit, will soon 
begin the erection of superstructure for its assembling plant 
addition at Oklahoma City, Okla., two-stories, 120 x 135 ft., 
to cost $150,000. A large part of the machinery installa- 
tion will be for clésed body cars. The C. M. Dunning 
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Construction Co., Oklahoma City, is the general contractor. 
Albert Kahn, Marquette Building, Detroit, is architect. 


The Bimel-Ashcroft Mfg. Co., Poplar Bluff, Mo., plans 
to rebuild the portion of its woodworking and wood- 
turning plant recently destroyed by fire, with loss estimated 
at $65,000 including equipment. 

The United Power & Light Corporation, Abilene, Kan., 
plans for extensions and improvements in its power plant at 
Hays, Kan., estimated to cost $200,000, with machinery. New 
automatic power substations will be built at a cost of 
$80,000. 

The Common Council, Charleston, Mo., has preliminary 
plans for the installation of pumping machinery in con- 
nection with waterworks extensions, probably centrifugal 
type. A steel storage tank and tower will also be pur- 
chased, with capacity of 100,000 gal. 


The West Missouri Light & Power Co., Humansville, 
Mo., has closed negotiations for the purchase of the plant 
of the Sac River Light & Power Co. Plans are under way 
for extensions and improvements, with the installation of 
additional equipment estimated “to cost $200,000. 


The City Council, Washington, Mo., plans the installation 
of electrically-operated pumping equipment in connedtion 
with extensions and improvements in the municipal water- 
works. A steel water tank and tower with 250,000 gal. 
capacity will also be installed. W. B. Rollins & Co., Ex- 
change Building, Kansas City, Mo., are engineers. 


The Inland Utilities Co., Hobart, Okla., plans the in- 
stallation of a local light and power plant, using oil en- 
gines for driving electric generators, and accessory equip- 
ment. J. E. Wright is engineer in charge. 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, June 23. 
HE machine-tool trade is receiving at least a 
slight stimulus of inquiry from a few larger 
manufacturers who plan replacements of some 
old equipment. Otherwise the situation remains 
quiet. In the automotive industries inquiry is 
slack. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co., head- 
quarters Chicago, Ill, is completing plans for the con- 
struction of a new fireproof grain elevator and warehouse 
to replace Elevator E, foot of Sixth Street, Milwaukee, 
which with the exception of concrete grain tanks built in 
recent years, was destroyed by fire on June 17, causing an 
estimated loss of $750,000. The new construction will in- 
volve an investment of approximately $1,000,000 in building 
and equipment. C. F. Loweth, Chicago, is chief engineer. 
W. J. Thiele is general superintendent at Milwaukee. 


The Stanek Tool & Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has been in- 
corporated in Wisconsin with $20,000 capital stock to manu- 
facture tools, dies, fixtures, stampings, hardware specialties 
and mechanical appliances. The principals are Edward J. 
Stanek and Arthur J. Seeger, until recently production ex- 
ecutives of the General Tool & Mfg. Co., 382 Fourth Street, 
Milwaukee. Temporary headquarters of the new concern 
are at 2025 Hamstead Avenue, North Milwaukee, Wis. 


A. W. Kousek, Racine, Wis., founder and formerly owner 
of the Standard Foundry Co., gray iron castings, has plans 
for a complete new foundry to be erected at once on 
six acres at Melvin Avenue and the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad tracks at North Racine. Specifications will be 
ready about July 1, when estimates of the cost will be 
made public. 


The Wisconsin Pump & Mfg. Co., Madison, Wis., has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital stock to build and 
operate a machine shop for the manufacture of gasoline 
pumps, oil filters and pumps, garage equipment specialities, 
etc. A site has been selected and work will start about 
July 15. Walter M. Harks is president; William J. P. 
Aberg, 801 Gay Building, vice-president, and Ray E. An- 
drews, secretary-treasurer. 


J. G. Jansen, Inc, 1223 Twenty-eighth Street, Mil- 
waukee, is taking bids through George Zagel & Brother, 
local architects, for a two-story woodworking factory, 45 
x 102 ft., at Thirtieth and Center Streets. 


The Caldwell Screw Co., Chicago, has opened negotia- 
tions with the Kenosha, Wis., Manufacturers’ Association 
with a view of locating a plant in Kenosha for the manu- 
facture of wood screws, lag screws and kindred products. 
The concern is seeking an existing factory for leasing and ~ 
intends to employ about 500 at the start. Conrad Shearer 
is association secretary-manager. 

Charlies W. Keating, 432 Fremont Avenue, Kenosha. 
Wis., has purchased for $30,000 the real estate, machine 
shop and equipment of the bankrupt K. & F. Mfg. Co., 603- 
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605 Pleasant Street, Kenosha, from the trustee, and the sale 
has been confirmed. The plant is equipped for manufac- 
turing tools, dies, mechanical appliances, etc., and during 
the receivership has been kept a going concern. Possession 
was given June 15. 


The Belle City Malleable Iron Co., Racine, Wis., which 
is pursuing a complete plant replacement and enlargement 
program involving an investment of $800,000, has started 
excavations for the second unit of the foundry and broken 
ground for a new storage building, 100 x 135 ft. The 
general contractor is Nelson & Co., Inc., Janes Building, 
Racine. P. M. Adams is plant layout engineer. C. S. 
Anderson is general manager. 


The Board of Education, Burlington, Wis., has let the 
general contract for a new $350,000 high and vocational 
training school to the Wisconsin Engineering & Construction 
Co., Green Bay, Wis. Bids were opened June 16. Ground 
will be broken at once and it is expected that the board 
will be ready to ask figures on equipment, tools, etc., about 
Sept. 1. Miss Nettie E. Karcher is secretary. The archi- 
tects are Oppenhamer & Obel, Wausau and Green Bay. 


The Wisconsin Metal Products Co., Racine, Wis., is 
formulating its needs of equipment for its new shop group, 
100 x 246 ft., on DeKoven Avenue, work on which is well 
under way and is expected to be finished about Aug. 1. 
Taylor Jeliffe is secretary-treasurer. 


The Olson Cylinder Grinding Co.,: Madison, Wis., has 
changed its corporate title to the T. C. Olson Co., and be- 
sides continuing specialized automotive service will manu- 
facture the Olson cylinder grinder for the commercial mar- 
ket. The tool was designed and perfected by T. C. Olson, 
who continues as president and general manager. 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIs, June 23. 

HE Howard Shipbuilding Co., Jeffersonville, Ind., plans 
ha installation of one or more 10-ton traveling cranes at 
its new one-story machine shop, 55 x 300 ft. 

The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway 
Co., Big Four Station, Cincinnati, is taking bids until July 1 
for a water pumping plant at Mount Jackson, Indianapolis. 
L. C. Paquette is company engineer. 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the two- 
story and basement high school to be erected at Michigan 
City, Ind., estimated to cost $225,000, for which bids will 
soon be asked on a general contract. Freyermuth & Maurer, 
South Bend, Ind., are architects. 

The Lafayette Body Co., Indianapolis, manufacturer of 
automobile bodies, will operate a branch plant at 345 West 
McCarty Street. 

The Bronze Piston Ring Co., Indianapolis, recently organ- 
ized, will operate a plant at 910 North Illinois Street, where 
property has been leased. 

The Board of Education, South Bend, Ind., will soon 
begin the erection of a one-story and basement addition to 
the vocational high school, 36 x 115 ft., to cost $42,000. 
Additional equipment will be installed. W. M. Elwood, 218 
West Jefferson Street, is architect. 

The Hess Brothers Machine & Die Works, Jesse Street, 
Hammond, Ind., has bought 20 acres near the Standard Steel 
Car Co. plant in that city as a site for a new factory. 

The Hammond Brass Foundry, Hammond, Ind., has ac- 
quired 4 acres in that city as a site for a new plant. 


Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, June 23. 
HE Texas & Pacific Railroad Co., Dallas, Tex., has 
selected property at Jewella, a suburb of Shreveport, 
La., as a site for a new locomotive terminal, with engine 
house, repair shops, boiler works, and general train yard, 
estimated to cost $1,000,000 with machinery. 


The Texas Power & Light Co., Dallas, Tex., is dis- 
posing of a bond issue of $1,500,000, a portion of the pro- 
ceeds to be used for extensions and improvements. A. §S. 
Grenier is vice-president. 


The A. C. Foundry Co., Attalla, Ala., recently organized, 
is planning the erection of a one-story foundry and ma- 
chine shop, with cost approximating $25,000. J. W. Carroll 
and J. W. Alford, both of Attalla, are heads. 

The Common Council, Miami, Tex., plans to rebuild 
the portion of the municipal electric light and power plant, 
recently destroyed by fire. Additional equipment will be 
installed. An official estimate of loss has not been an- 
nounced. 

The Town Council, Forest Park, Fla., is in the market 
for equipment for a municipal waterworks, including pump- 
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ing machinery, water tank and tower, and accessory appa- 
ratus. Harold S. Brown is town clerk in charge. 


The Milmo Lumber Co., Weatherford, Tex., plans the 
installation of a steam power house in connection with its 
proposed local mill. The entire project will involve about 
$100,000 with machinery. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., Dallas, 
Tex., has work in progress on a new rock-crushing plant 
at Brownwood, Tex., estimated to cost $400,000 with the 
machinery installation representing about $300,000 of this 
sum. 


The Common Council, Cocoanut Grove, Fla., will soon 
authorize plans for a municipal waterworks with capacity 
of 500,000 gal. daily, to include centrifugal pumping ma- 
chinery, either electric-operated or engine driven; air com- 
pressors and accessory equipment, with steel water tank 
and tower. George A. Main, 14 Baker Street, Daytona, 
Fla., is consulting engineer. 


The Trinity Portland Cement Co., Dallas, Tex., has 
started the erection of its proposed new mill near Fort 
Worth, Tex., designed for a capacity of 500,000 bbl. per year, 
estimated to cost $1,000,000. It will be operated in conjunc- 
tion with the present plant of the company at Dallas. 


The Marine Engine Works & Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Tarpon Springs, Fla., recently organized, is said to be com- 
pleting plans for the operation of a local plant: The com- 
pany will start with a capital of $25,000. C. G: Turmaris, 
Tarpon Springs, is secretary. 


M. L. Worrell, city engineer and manager, Vicksburg, 
Miss., will take bids until July 21 for a steam boiler and 
auxiliary equipment for the municipal waterworks. 


The Continental Gin Co., Title Guarantee Building, 
Dallas, Tex., has awarded a general contract to the H. K. 
Ferguson Co., Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, for the erection 
of initial units of a new plant at Avondale, Birmingham, 
consisting of a one-story foundry, 135 x 400 ft., and one- 
story machine shop, 150 x 300 ft. Other structures will 
include an assembling works, planing mill, power house, etc., 
with total cost estimated at $750,000 including equipment. 
The first buildings will approximate about one-half this 
sum. A site has been selected at Forty-fifth Street and 
Fifth Avenue. L. R. Munger is president. 


The Central Light & Power Co., Ltd., Amite, La., plans 
to purchase a 1000 kw. turbo-generator, three-phase, 60- 
cycle, and accessory equipment. 

The City Council, De Ridder, La., plans the installation 
of electric-operated pumping equipment with capacity of 
1,500,000 gal. per day, in connection with extensions in 
the municipal waterworks. Henry A. Mentz, Magnolia, 
Miss., is engineer. 

The Daniels Ornamental Iron & Wire Corporation, 731 
Third Avenue, North, Birmingham, incorporated with capi- 
tal stock of $36,000, has taken over the business of the 
Daniels Machine Co., maker of ornamental iron products. 
President W. H. Daniels states a plant will be built 
soon and that fabricating work will be done in the com- 
pany’s shops. It will also do machine work and boiler and 
locomotive repairing. 

Arnold F, Glass, 1322 Glen Iris Avenue, South, Birming- 
ham, is in the market for a No. 20 Excelsior quick action, 
deep throat punch press with motor; also a sensitive drill 
press for light work, with drilling capacity not over 4-in. 





Pacific Coast 


San FRAnNcisco, June 18. 

HE Hartley Brothers Ice & Cold Storage Co., Yuma, 

Ariz., is planning for extensions, to include the in- 
stallation of a 20-ton ice-manufacturing machine and 
auxiliary equipment, estimated to cost $50,000. The com- 
pany recently removed. its plant to this location from 
Somerton, Cal. Seth Hartley is general manager. 

Fire, June 15, destroyed a portion of the mills of the 
Willamette Valley Lumber Co., Dallas, Ore., with loss esti- 
mated at $150,000 including machinery, the majority electri- 
cally-operated. Preliminary plans are under way for re- 
building. 

The John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J., has 
purchased land at Sixteenth, Seventeenth, De Haro and 
Carolina Streets, San Francisco, 200 x 400 ft., and plans 
the construction of a factory branch and distributing plant 
for its cable and wire rope manufacturing business. It is 
estimated to cost $250,000 including equipment. Plans will 
be prepared by the engineering department at Trenton. 

A steam-operated electric power plant will be con- 
structed at the proposed training school for boys to be 
erected at Woodburn, Ore., for which plans are being drawn 
by W. C. Knighton, United States Bank Building, Portland, 
Ore., architect. It will be provided with manual training 
equipment. The entire project will involve about $175.000. 
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The Humboldt Lumber & Building Co., 233 G Street, 
Eureka, Cal., plans the construction of a mill, comprising 
planing mill, saw mill, and general woodworking and fin- 
ishing works to cost $90,000 with equipment. The machinery 
will be electrically-operated. D. H. McFarlan is general 
manager. 

The Grays Harbor Railway & Light Co. Aberdeen, 
Wash., will soon break ground for a new steam-operated 
electric generating plant near its present station between 
Aberdeen and Hoquiam, Wash. It will be constructed by 
day labor under the direction of Sanderson & Porter, Nevada 
Bank Building, San Francisco, engineers, and is estimated 
to cost $450,000 with machinery. 

The Pacific Stove & Foundry Co., 1102 Idaho Street, 
Seattle, has awarded a general contract to W. J. Symonds, 
4568 Thirteenth Street, S. W., for a one-story foundry. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., Los 
Angeles, has awarded a general contract to the Lynch Con- 
struction Co., Central Building, for two additions to its 
locomotive shops at San Bernardino, Cal. 100 x 194 ft., 
and 45 x 180 ft., respectively, estimated to cost $60,000. 
One of the buildings will be used as a flue shop. 

The Santa Cruz Station of Poultry Producers of Cen- 
tral California, Santa Cruz, will soon begin the construction 
of a one-story ice and pre-cooling plant, estimated to cost 
$45,000 including equipment. 

The Green Epidosite Industrial Corporation, 209 Bartlett 
Building, Los Angeles, operating green marble properties 
in the vicinity of Victorville, Cal., capitalized at $250,000, 
is planning the erection of a local cutting and polishing 
plant at Hawthorne to cost $45,000. Hoisting and con- 
veying machinery will be installed. George Reid is presi- 
dent. 





South Atlantic States 


BALTIMORB, June 23. 
IDS will be received by the general purchasing officer, 
B Panama Canal, Washington, until July 9 for wrecking 
cranes, pump, wire rope, screws, nuts, steel tapes, back- 
saw filing and setting machines, and other miscellaneous 
equipment, Panama Circular 1616. 


The Maryland Penitentiary, Baltimore, Col. Claude B. 
Sweezy, warden, will soon lay foundations for a one-story 
foundry, 80 x 240 ft. Theodore W. Peitsch, American 
Building, is architect. 

The Parker Coal Co., McGee and Cedar Streets, Greens- 
boro, N. C., recently formed with a capital of $50,000 is 
planning to purchase unloading, conveying and other coal- 
handling equipment at its distributing plant, including a 
portable unloader. J. A. Parker, 705 Walker Avenue, is 
secretary and general manager. 


The Potomac Edison Co., Cumberland, Md., is disposing 
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‘ ‘D IGNITY and Impudence” Are Rep- 

resented by Locomotives of Such 
Contrasting Size. The large one, with 
tender, weighs 730,000 Ib.; the other, 
9900 lb. Engine wheel bases are 43 ft. 
and 2% ft. Tank capacities are 15,800 
gal. and 80 gal. of water. Heating sur- 
faces are 5270 and 67% sq. ft. These are 
said to be the largest and the smallest 
locomotives built at the Eddystone plant 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 





of a bond issue of $1,000,000, a portion of the proceeds to 
be used for extensions and improvements. 


The Wilson-Hock Co., City Point, Va., machinery dealer, 
is in the market for a 20 to 25 ton locomotive crane, 
standard gage, 8 wheels, 40 to 45 ft. boom, with double 
drums for bucket; one high speed multiple drill press, 4 
or 5 spindles; one motor-driven hoist for 4-ton capacity 
car hauling service, 220 volts, three-phase, complete with 
starter, etc.; one 400 kw. electric alternator, three-phase, 
60-cycle, 550 volts, belt-driven; one 26-in. lathe, 14-ft. bed, 
to handle rolls about 18 in. diameter, 10 ft. long, and a 
number of motors, 150 and 200 hp. induction type, three- 
phase, 60-cycle, 2200 volts, one slip ring, or squirrel cage. 


The Tidewater Power Co., Wilmington, N. C., is dis- 
posing of a bond issue of $1,070,500, a portion of the pro- 
ceeds to be used for extensions in power plants and system. 


The North State Lumber Co., P. O.. Box 464, Charles- 
ton, S. C., is planning to purchase a 10 to 15 ton. loco- 
motove crane, 8-wheel. 


The Oles Envelope Co., Baltimore, has awarded a gen- 
eral contract to the H. K. Ferguson Co., Buclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, for a one-story plant, 100 x 200 ft., estimated 
to cost $30,000 with equipment. 


R. E. Suggs, 1516 Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga., plans 
to purchase an air compressor, 2000 to 3000 cu. ft. dis- 
placement, steam, electric or belt operated; also one 12 
to 15-ton locomotive crane, 50-ft. boom, standard gage, 
8-wheel type. 


The supervising architect, Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, will take bids until July 9 for one ice-making and 
refrigerating plant for installation at Savannah, Ga. 


The Trout-Wilkie Lumber Co., Forest City, N. C., has 
inquiries out for a water turbine wheel and an electric 
generator. C. A. Wilkie is secretary. 


The Virginia-Northern Power Co., Warrenton, Va., 
recently organized to take over and consolidate electric 
power properties and ice-manufacturing plants at Warren- 
ton, Culpeper and Orange, Va., has plans for enlargements 
in the power plants at the last two noted places and the 
installation of additional equipment. M. J. O'Connell is 
general manager. 


The Standard Gas Products Co., Atlanta, Ga., manu- 
facturer of commercial oxygen, gases, etc., plans to re- 
build the portion of its works at Oakland, Ga., destroyed 
by fire June 14, with total loss estimated at $75,000. 


The Matz Coal Co., Raven, Va., is said to be planning 
the construction of a new tipple to replace the structure 
recently destroyed by fire. 


Manual training equipment will be installed in the pro- 
posed new junior high school to be erected at Lynchburg, 
Va., estimated to cost $300,000, for which it is expected 
to begin foundations in July. Heard & Chesterman, Peoples 
National Bank Building, are architects. 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The following quotations are made by New York 
City warehouses. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipments in carload 
lots from mills, these prices are given for their con- 
venience. 


Bars, Shapes and Plates 


Bars: Per Lb. 
Refined iron bars, base price ................ 3.34e. 
Swedish charcoal iron bars, base.....6.75c. to 7.00c. 
ee ee UE, GES PEND. vo cece cv ccvsscwede 3.34e. 

ND occas gues nétceesehus houieee 4.59c. 

MDS «i's ics x eh peeen aCe SRS OES ee 4.09¢. 

Beams and channels, angles and tees, 3 in. x % 
NN ee 

Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x % in., 
RE SP Pre ee: ee eee 

Steel plates, % in. and heavier ...............5. 3.44e. 


Merchant Steel 
Per Lb. 


ee, BOG ee iy GI ecco hss navies cccacey 3.35¢e. 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger) -. .3.60c. 
Toe-calk, % x % in. and larger................. 4.30c. 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard. .7.50c. to 8.50c. 
Open-hearth, spring steel.............. 4.50c. to 7.00c. 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 
ee akon es se whbe case ead conse 4.40c. 
i Ce PE ecb cvsessccncsecescen et 4.90c. 
Standard tool steel, base price................. 15.00c. 
eS SE re re errr 18.00c. 
as wit ee mwa wiedntie ba ie at 23.00c. 
High-speed steel, 18 per cent tungsten............ 70c. 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed Per Lb. 
SRA wis KeRRG ee oe Seed oad Sd Wek ounseateee 4.14¢c 
Re ee ee ee ee, 4.19¢ 
PIES oR Sco aeons eoeekd baw apssadtabeseenu 4.24c 
NS Wikos'd chs HERS Sw eke ewe akan eke tes eken 4.34¢ 
Box Annealed—Black 
Soft Steel Blued Stove 
C. R., One Pass Pipe Sheet 
Per Lb. Per Lb. 
pee: SS 06:00... 6s ecsceve ee re 
Dee ee NE BE nso wand ome 4.60c. to 4.85c. 5.10. 
cdc tkcawibsankseee 4.65c. to 4.90c. 5.15c. 
De 2G thetwlca' sane 4.75c. to 5.00c. 5.25c. 
TE Massa cs on bs oioeeee G8ee. 60:5208, - © - veces 
Galvanized Per Lb. 
ey BR Cswids 05 ks de dase eee bene 4.85c. to 5.10c¢ 
Sets Mc Uak non 5s eid saxee seas ena cane 5.00c. to 5.25c 
MOULD ociscavisoekeensoenaee 5.15¢. to 5.40c 
DOO EE TE, sic dix ois send whee CEN 5.30c. to 5.55¢ 
PALME Aah Kcssddu Oe ent ws cacrwekeeeee 5.45c. to 5.70c 
DLE ike Kkdkckedl eeu aes Skee 5.75¢e. to 6.00c 
RED bebe xavadciekne beeen 6.25c. to 6.50c 





*No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 


Welded Pipe 
Standard Steel Wrought Iron 
Black Galv. Black Galv. 
% in. Butt... —41 —24] % in. Butt... —4 +419 
% in. Butt... —46 —32] % in. Butt... —1l1 + 9 
1-3 in. Butt.. —48 —34 | 1-1% in. Butt. —14 + 6 
2%-6 in. Lap. —44 —30/ 2 in. Lap.... —5 +14 
7-8 in. Lap... —41 —11]| 2%-6in. Lap. —9 + 9 
9-12 in. Lap.. —34 — 6] 7-12 in. Lap... — 3 +16 
Bolts and Screws 
Machine bolts, cut thread, 
50 to 60 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, cut thread, 
40 to 40, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Coach screws, 50 and 10 to 60 per cent off list 
Wood screws, flat head iron, 
75, 20 and 10 per cent off list 


Steel Wire 


Basp Price* on No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb. 
DOR, DAMERs 6occ vccncccessccccesessis 4.25c. to 4.50c. 
RRR) WERE 6.0 a dascccctdncwioiexs 4.50c. to 4.75c. 
Galvanized annealed...............++0% 5.15c. to 5.40c. 
Cee BG. '365:66e0 sis eetekaeenet 5.15c. to 5.40c. 
Tinned soft Bessemer...............-: 6.15¢c. to 6.40c. 





*Regular extras for lighter gage. 


VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


On a number of items the base price only is given, 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRoN AGE under the general heading of 
“Tron and Steel Markets” and “Non-Ferrous Metals.” 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 


BASE PRICE 

High brass sheet ou. .c 2 nccdescnvenee 16%c. to 17%e. 
High BEASS WITE 2.00.0 ccccvcssvuctpas 16%c. to 17%e. 
BAGS PORE onc ck cnce cv bees cuetensb Une 14 ¢. to 15 e¢. 
Brass tube, braned 1.02... 0ciecsccesnn 24% c. to 25%c. 
Brass tube, seamless .............0. 20%e. to 21%e. 
Copper tube, seamless ............++. 21%c. to 22%c. 


Copper Sheets 
Sheet copper, hot rolled, 19%c. to 20c. per lb. base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per Ib. advance 
over hot rolled. 





Tin Plates 

Bright Tin Coke—14 x 20 
‘AAA’ CuAT 80 Ib..$6.55 $6.30 
ee) SE ee ee 
IC. .$11.75 $9.50 Ic... 7.00 6.75 
IX.. 18.25 11.50 IX.. 8.25 8.00 
Ta. ae 12.50 IXX.. 9.50 9.25 
IXXX.. 15.50 13.75 IXXX. .10.75 10.50 
IXXXX.. 16.50 14.75 IXXXX..12.00 10.75 

Terne Plates 
8 lb. coating, 14 x 20 
BOD Whe oo cincenivencuconsasscaneeeee 37.00 to $8.00 
ES. dain ai6.mh d05 w thine bei ne en 7.25 to 8.25 
Uk 4 awit 6-4, 6: 4 doack 0 eb we eee 8.25 to 8.75 
PO GHOP GeCKic ccc cvcvesnsndekeaeue 9.00 to 10.00 
Tin 
MORONS, GEE, «oo av04s nce cemaes ws eaeu nee 45c. 
MED 0.0% unin tib0cleaus wa cet 48c. to 53c. 
Copper 
Be ROE Ss cde ccccicauconaebate Geen 16 «¢. 
BOUUURUUEONE oe ncécéccecesscucsekesseh ona 15%e. 
CNS enn caccnacntsdccsedeeunmen tel 14%c. 
Spelter and Sheet Zinc 
i, ee ey ee Tec. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks........ 10%c. open 11%c. 
Lead and Solder* 
Amasiann Pie TG 0c avd vaeveunteviser « .8%c. to 9c. 
Se TENE . 6.0 cidicia 4s 60> 4c hal wie daa eee lle. to 12c. 
Solder, % and % guaranteed .............0000: 33 %c. 
PEO e 2 ORE so c08s is 606 Ci cabs Oedcdwowsl Ee 81%c. 
POG: DONE. ii.6 ohne cakev eda tbecek seu 27%e 
*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 


Babbitt Metal 


ee ate Te, o's cv uvaceleunee 75c. to 90c. 

Commercial grade, per Ib............e.s0- 35c. to 50c. 

SF ee peer 25c. to 35c. 
thee Antimony 

PO sad inicnewesc¥ubkerd uae 10%c. to lle. 
Aluminum 


No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb 


Old Metals 


Business is quiet and values generally unchanged. 
Dealers’ buying prices are nominally as follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb. 

Copper, heavy crucible .....c.cccccoccccccccees 10.75 
CP, RUE IND sos occa eencuscoeeteesteul 10.25 
Copper, Baht Dethedan ©... ... os ccnacvecicssasbuu 8.50 
OUND, MOUNT Svcs isecticeskneiets si chetebheel 6.00 
my CN ois oh sk vk ie a dv anaesse cues 5.00 
Heavy machine composition ................ee5. 7.75 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings..............sesee: 6.50 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings ......... 7.50 
NG, ROT 0 odie ccinvecks ¥euddihis ckeieene 5.75 
BI, COR 5 5 6 o.n'e wets 4 evida nied 86 Hes 4.25 
MEE wv ntvanvne diss cea ts dacudn ah tec .50 
Cet olmmminwm ook oo. ccicwdscesccees dene 14.50 
Shect gluminem ......ccsicdscdeecccse bee 14.50 
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